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THE 

EDITORS PREFACE. 



In the arrangement of the pieces contained in these 
two volumes, I have given precedence to the enlarged 
Dissertation upon the Epistles ofPhalaris, 1699. Next 
follows the Appendix which Bentley furnished to the 
second edition of Wotton's Reflections upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning, 1697, and which consists of 
A Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and upon jEsop's Fables. 
The last place is occ\ipied by the Epistola ad Joan- 
nem Millium, from the edition subjoined to the His- 
toria Chronica of Malelas, 1691, collated with the 
impression annexed to the Emendationes in Menandri 
et Philemonis Reliquias, 1713. 

I originally intended, in reprinting the Appendix 
to Wotton's Reflections, to omit the Essay on Pha- 
laris; but it has been retained at the suggestion of 
several eminent scholars, who thought a republication 
of it desirable, on account of the entire dissection 
and occasional alteration which it underwent in the 
edition of 1699. 

The Notes which I have inserted are placed 
between brackets, and marked by the letter D : 
among these will be found the most important of 
Dr. Salter's contributions to the reprint of the en- 
larged Dissertation in 1777; an edition which has 
vol. i. b 
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his duty as the King's Librarian, are plainly proved 
in the Preface to the enlarged Dissertation.* At 
Christ Church, however, credit was given to Bennet's 
assertions, that Bentley, after long solicitation, having 
put the MS. into his hands, had almost immediately 
recalled it, before the collation could be completed, 
and had " thrown out several slight and disparaging 
expressions "f both about Boyle and his work. When, 
therefore, the edition was published in 1695, it con- 
tained the following announcement : " Epistolm .... 
collatas etiam curavi usque ad Epist. 40. cum MS in 
Bibliotheca Regia, cujus miki copiam ulteriorem Bi- 
bliothecarius pro singulari sua humanitate negamt?\ 
Soon after the appearance of the work, a copy of it 
having fallen under Bentley's eye, he instantly ad- 
dressed a letter- to the editor, explaining the real 
state of the case. He expected that the offensive 
leaf would be cancelled ; but the impression was 
already delivered to the booksellers. || Boyle coldly 
replied, that his explanation came too late, and that 
he might seek redress in any way he pleased. 

In 1694, while the first edition of Wotton's Re- 
factions upon Ancient and Modern Learning was in 
the press, Bentley had undertaken to furnish it with 
a Dissertation, demonstrating the spuriousness of 
Phalaris's Epistles and iEsop's Fables. Circum- 
stances at that time occurred to prevent the per- 
formance of his engagement ; but now that a new 

* See vol. i. p. vii, &c. and Dr. Monk's Life of Bentley, vol i. p. 65, &c. 
f Boyle's Examination, p. 3. 
X Prof, ad Phal Epist. 

|j Bentley says, that the Phalaris, when he first saw a copy of it, was not 
published, and that Boyle answered his letter " after a delay of two posts, on 
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edition of the Reflections was called for, the essay 
was claimed by Wotton. As it must necessarily 
include a notice of the Oxford Phalaris, and the 
treatment he had received from the editor, Bentley 
desired to be excused from the task. Wotton, 
however, held him to his promise; and A Disser- 
tation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themistocles, 
Socrates, Euripides, Sfc. and Msop y s Fables, was an- 
nexed to the second edition of the Reflections, in 
1697.* 

This merciless attack on the admired Epistles 
and on Boyle's edition, was regarded at Christ Church 
as an insult to the society; and they immediately 
united their whole talent and learning for the pro- 
duction of a book which was intended to destroy at 
once and for ever the fame and character of Bentley. 
It was published in 1698, and entitled Dr. Bentley' s 
Dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris, and the Fables 
of JEsop, Examined by the Honourable Charles Boyle, 
Esq. But little of it seems to have been written by 
the gentleman in whose name it was sent forth : the 
greater portion of it was certainly from Atterbury's 
pen; and Smalridge, John Freind, Robert Freind, 
and Anthony Alsop, are named as the other contri- 
butors. This tissue of superficial learning, ingenious 



purpose, as one may justly suspect, that the book might be vended (as it was) 
and spread abroad in the mean time :" see vol. i. p. iii. From a statement, 
however, in the Appendix to A Short Account of Dr. Bentley 1 1 Humanity and 
Justice, &c. p. 121-2, it is evident that before Bentley wrote the letter in ques- 
tion, the book had really been published. 

• Dr. Monk well observes, " It cannot, however, be supposed that Bender's 
consent was very reluctant, or that he did not secretly rejoice in this fair oppor- 
tunity of clearing himself from an unpleasant imputation." — Life of Bentley, 
vol. i. p. 78. 
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sophistry, dexterous malice, and happy raillery, im- 
mediately reached a second edition. 

The public, who had eagerly watched the pro- 
gress of the controversy, imagined that it was now 
ended, and that Bentley was driven with disgrace 
from the field. At length, in 1699, his immortal 
work appeared : A Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Phalaris: with an Answer to the Objections of the 
Honourable Charles Boyle, Esq. His victory was 
complete. To such a volume, though his adversaries 
uttered an empty threat of refutation,* no answer 
could be given. 

On this memorable performance criticism has 
been exhausted. In the just arrangement of the 
matter, in the logical precision of the arguments, 
and in the readiness and skill with which the most 
extensive and refined erudition is brought to bear 
upon the points contested, it is perhaps unrivalled by 
any single work. Enriched with incidental disquisi- 
tions on many different topics of classical learning, it 
will ever be prized by the student as a store-house 
of important information. It is animated by a vein 
of genuine humour ; and its diction is always sinewy, 
though sometimes homely, and sometimes pedantic. 

In the preceding sketch, I have not mentioned 
a variety of publications called forth by, or con- 
nected with, the war between Bentley and Boyle; 

• " And now/' says Bennet, " I hare done with the Dr., who is much mis- 
taken, however, if he thinks that this is all that will be said to him : for I am 
allowed to tell the Reader that his last Book will be thoroughly considered, both 
as to the Matter* rf Fact and the Criticism." Appendix to A Short Account ef 
Dr. Bentley 1 $ Humanity and Justice, $c. p. 133. 
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but they are all enumerated in the subjoined chro- 
nological list, which exhibits a view of the Phalaris 
Controversy from its commencement to its close. 

1. Miscellanea. The Second Part. In Four Essays. I. 
Upon Ancient and Modern Learning. II. Upon the Gardens 
of Epicurus. III. Upon Her oick Vertue. IV. Upon Poetry. 
By Sir William Temple, Baronet. — Juvat antiquos accedere 
Pontes. The Second Edition. London, 1690. 8vo. pp. 341. 

I have not met with any earlier impression of this Miscellany. — In the Essay 
upon Ancient and Modern Learning, p. 60, occurs the extravagant passage about 
the antiquity and excellence of iEsop's Fables and Phalaris's Epistles : see it 
quoted by Bentley, voL ii. p. 133 of the present work. 

2. tAAAPIAOS AKPATANTINilN TTPANNOT 
EIIISTOAAI. Phalaridis Agrigentinorum Tyranni Epistoke. 
Ex MSS. recensuit, Versione, Annotatiombus, et Vita insuper 
Authoris donavit Car. Boyle, ex uEde Christi. Etc Gearpov 
iv Ojjovia, Erei qy^e. [1695.] 8vo. pp. 156, not including 
Dedicatio, Pr«fatio, Vita, Index, &c. 

In editing this volume Boyle was assisted by John Freind. It was reprinted 
in 1718. 

3. Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning. By 
William Wot ton, B.D. Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Nottingham. The Second Edition, with Large Addi- 
tions. With a Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, 
Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides, fyc. and JE sop's Fables. 
By Dr. Bentley. London, 1697. 8vo. pp. 421 by Wotton, 
not including Preface, &c., and pp. 152 by Bentley. 

On the title-page, immediately before his Dissertation (which was sold sepa- 
rately to the purchasers of the first ed. of the Rejections), Bentley is styled 
D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary and Library-keeper to his Majesty, — Wotton's work 
was originally published in 1694 : the third edition came forth in 1705, when 
that part of Bentley' s Dissertation which relates to Phalaris was omitted, in con- 
sequence of the appearance of his enlarged essay in 1699. 
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4. Fabularum JSsopicarum Delectus. Oxonus, e Tkeatro 
Sheldoniano, An. Dom. mdcxcviii. 8vo. pp. 128, not in- 
cluding Dedication Praefatio, Testimonia, and Indices. 

One of the Christ Church publications, under the auspices of Dr. Aldrich. 
It was edited by Anthony Alsop, who, in the Preface, sneers at Bentley, 
( — « quendam Bentleium virum in volvendis Lezicis satis diligentem" — ) ; and 
in the concluding Fable, Cants in Prasepi, alludes to his refusal of the MS. to 
Boyle. It formed a sort of prelude to the piece next mentioned. 

5. Dr. Bentley* s Dissertations on the Epistles ofPhalaris, 
and the Fables o/JEsop, Examirid by the Honourable Charles 
Boyle, Esq. 

Remember Milo's End, 

Wedg'd in that Timber, which he strove to rend. 

Roscomm. Ess. of Transl. Vers. 

London, 1098. 8vo. pp. 290, not including Preface. 

A second edition appeared during the same year, with a Letter from Boyle 
to Bennet the bookseller, (occupying one page), prefixed to it, and " A Short 
Account of Dr. Bentley by way of Index," (filling two leaves at the end), 
under such heads as, " Dr. Bentley's civil usage of Mr. Boyle," — " his Singular 
Humanity to," — " his elegant families," — " his clean and gentile metaphors," — 
" his respect to the Bible," — " his modesty and decency in contradicting great 
men," &c. &c. A third edition, with some Additions occasioned by a Booh en- 
tituled a View of the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris, &c. came forth in 
1699 : these " Additions" are contained in the last two leaves. A fourth edition 
was printed in 1745. This volume was the production of the associated wits of 
Christ Church. Boyle seems to have contributed little to it. Atterbury " laid 
the design of the book, and wrote above half of it : " see his Epistolary Corre- 
spondence, vol. ii. p. 21. To Smalridge is ascribed the series of arguments 
proving Bentley, on his own principles, not the author of his own book : and 
Robert Freind, John Freind, and Anthony Alsop, are supposed to have been 
the other writers. 

6. A View of the Dissertation upon the Epistles of Pha- 
laris, Themistocles, $c. Lately Published by the Reverend Dr. 
Bentley. Also of the Examination of that Dissertation by the 
Honourable Mr. Boyle. In order to the Manifesting the In- 
certitude of Heathen Chronology. *Ey<o Bk Xbyov evSogov 
ovtco ov fioi Sok& irpoqo-eaOai, xpovitcol? nci Xeyofievoi? 
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Kavotnv, ofc ftvpioi Stopdovvres &XP 1 ^Vr VLe P oy *** ovSkv av- 
rolsy SfioXoyovpevov Svvavrai KaTaarfjo-ai ras avriXoyla*;. 
Plutarch in Vit. Solon. — London, 1696. 8vo. pp. 78, not 
including Preface. 

Written by John Milner, a man of no ordinary learning, and author of 
various publications. He was Vicar of Leeds and Prebendary of Ripon ; but 
when the Revolution took place, having lost his preferments for nonjurancy, he 
retired to St John's College, Cambridge, where he continued till his death in 
1702. 

7. A Free but Modest Censure on the late Controversial 
Writings and Debates 

'The Lord Bishop of Worcester and Mr. Locke : 
Qf< Mr. Edwards and Mr. Locke : 

The Hon*** Charles Boyle, Esq. and Dr. Bent ley. 

Together with Brief Remarks on Monsieur Le Clerc's Ars 
Critica. By F. B., M.A. of Cambridg. London, 1698. 4to. 
pp. 31. 

8. Examen Poeticum Duplex, fyc. Oxon. 1696. 

A collection of Latin verses, which I have not seen* It is thus mentioned 
by Rymer in his Essay, &c. p. 69 (vide the next article) : " I find in another 
book published last week, called Examen Poeticum Duplex, &c, that he [Dr. Al- 
drich] has suffered some of his college to make sport with him [Bentley] in 
their occasional compositions. Amongst other things, somebody has endea- 
voured his character in two Epigrams. .... I am assured they were made in 
Christ Church, and either by the Dean himself, or a brother Doctor at least" 
One of the pieces in question was entitled Intellects agent illuminat phantas- 
mata, Ad R, B. Bibtiothecarium philoeriticum, the other, Articuli Pad*. 

9. An Essay concerning Critical and Curious Learning : 
In which are contained some Short Reflections on the Contro- 
versie betwixt Sir William Temple and Mr. Wotton ; and that 
betwixt Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyl. By T R., Esq. London, 
1696. 12mo. pp. 77 '• 

Thomas Rymer, the author of this tract, was well known at the time by his 
critical essays, The Tragedies of the last Age considered, &c, and A Short View 
of Tragedy ; but is now remembered only as the compiler of the Fctdera. 

VOL. I. C 
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10. An Answer to a late Pamphlet catted an Essay con- 
cerning Critical and Curious Learning. London, 1698. 8vo. 

This piece I have not seen. It was written by some member of Christ 
Church, Rymer having severely censured that society : vide Dr. Monk's L{fe of 
Bentley, vol. i. p. 114. 

11.-4 Vindication of an Essay concerning Critical and 
Curious Learning : in which are contained some short Reflec- 
tions on the Controversie betwixt Sir William Temple and Mr. 
Wotton ; and that betwixt Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyl. In 
Answer to an Oxford Pamphlet. By the Author of that Essay. 
[Rymer]. 

Pudet Juec opprobria nobis 
Et dicipotuisse et nonpotuisse refelli. 

London, 1698. 12mo. pp. 54. 

12. A Dissertation upon the Epistles ofPhalaris. With 
An Answer to the Objections of the Honourable Charles Boyle, 
Esquire. By Richard Bentley , D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary 
and Library-keeper to His Majesty. London, 1699. 8vo. 
pp. cxn. of Preface, pp. 549 [545] of Dissertation, not in- 
cluding Index. 

On the reverse of the title-page — 

Mordear opprobriis falsis, mutemque Colores? 
Falsus honor juvaty $ mendax infamia terret 
Quern, nisi mendacem § mendosum ? 

Horat. Epist. 1. 16. 

It is unnecessary for me to point out in what respects this great work diners 
from the original Dissertation, as both are now presented to the reader. A very 
incorrect edition, including the Dissertations on the Epistles of Themistocles, So- 
crates, Euripides, and JEsotfs Fables, from the first essay, and with notes by 
Dr. Salter, appeared in 1777, 8vo. The work of 1699 was reprinted in 1816, 
8vo ; and Salter's edition in 1817, 8vo. 

Lennep's masterly translation is entitled, Richardi Bentleii Dissertatio de 
Phalaridis, Themistoclis, Socratis, Euripidis, aliorumque Epistolis, et de Fabulis 
Msopi. Nee non ejusdem Responrio, qua Dissertationem de Epistolis Phalaridis vin- 
dicat a censura Caroli Boyle, Omnia ex Anglico in Latinum sermonem convertit 
Joannes Daniel a Lennep, Groninga, 1777, 4to. This version, and the Epistola 
ad MilUum, make up the volume called Richardi Bentleii Opuscula Philologica, 
Lipsia, 1781, 8vo. 
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13. The Epistle* of Phalaris. Translated into English 
from the Original Greek by J. S. Together with an Appendix 
of some other Epistles lately discovered in a French MS. 
London, 1699. 8vo. pp. 223, not including Preface, &c. 

I have not met with the following work ; hut, from a minute account of it 
with which I have been favoured by the Rev. B. H. Kennedy, it appears to be 
either a different edition of the volume just noticed, or the same edition with 
a new title-page and a few additions : 

The Epistles of Phalaris Translated into English from the 
Original Greek. By S. Whately, late of Magdalen Colledge 
in Oxford, M.A. To which is added Sir W. Temple's Cha- 
racter of the Epistles of Phalaris. Together with an Appendix 
of some other Epistles lately Discovered in a French MS. 
London, 1699. 8vo. pp. 223. 

14. A Short Account of Dr. Bent ley* 8 Humanity and Jus- 
tice to those Authors who have written before him : With an 
Honest Vindication of Tho. Stanley, Esquire, and his Notes 
on Callimachus. To which are added, Some other Observa- 
tions on that Poet. In a Letter to the Honourable Charles 
Boyle, Esq. ; With a Postscript, in Relation to Dr. Bent ley's 
late Book against him. To which is added an Appendix, by 
the Bookseller [Bennef], wherein the Doctor's Mis-Representa- 
tions of all the Matters of Fact wherein he is concern* d, in his 
late Book about Phalaris 9 s Epistles, are modestly consider' d; 
with a Letter from the Honourable Charles Boyle, Esq. on 
that Subject. 

quum repetitum venerit unh 

Grex avium plumas, risum Cornicld movetnt, 
Furtivis nudata Coloribus 

When all the Birds shall claim their own, 

And every borrowed Feather's flown, 

How mean the Jackdaw looks, for all is gone 

London, 1699. 8vo. pp. 140, not including Preface. 

By the Christ Church wits. The Short Account was just ready for publi- 
cation when Bentley's second Dissertation came forth : the Appendix (which 
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Dr. Monk conjectures to have been written by King) was added after the 
appearance of that work. 

15. An Answer to a late Book written against the Learned 
and Reverend Dr. Bent ley, relating to some Manuscript Notes 
on CaUimachus. Together with an Examination of Mr. Ben- 
net's Appendix to the said Book. London, 1699. pp. 209, 
not including Preface. 

An advertisement at the end of the Preface informs us that this piece was 
by the author of the translation of the Epistles of Phalaris. See article 13. 

16. A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Bent ley upon the Contro- 
versie between him and Mr. Boyle. London, 1699. 8vo. 

This tract, noticed in Dr. Monk's Life qf Bentley, vol. i. p. 131, I have 
not seen. 

17. A Chronological Account of the Life of Pythagoras, 
and of other Famous Men his Contemporaries. With an 
Epistle to the R d Dr. Bentley, about Porphyry's and Jam- 
blichus's Lives of Pythagoras. By the Right Reverend Father 
in God, William, LA Bv of Coventry and Lichfield. London, 
1699. 8vo. pp. 58 of the Epistle (which is placed first), and 
pp. 18 of the Chron. Ace. 

By Dr. Lloyd, to whom, as " an incomparable historian and chronologer," 
Bentley had appealed : see vol. i. p. 154 of the present work. 

18. Dialogues of the Dead. Relating to the present Con~ 
trover sy concerning the Epistles of Phalaris. By the Author 
of the Journey to London. London, 1699. 8vo. pp. 83, not 
including Preface, &c. 

By Dr. King, who smarted under the severe castigation he had received 
from Bentley : see vol. i. pp. xviL xxi. of the present work. 

19. A short Review of the Controversy between Mr. Boyle 
and Dr. Bentley. With Suitable Reflections upon it. And 
the Dr.'s Advantagious Character of himself at full length. 
Recommended to the serious perusal of such as propose to be 
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considered for their Fairness y Modesty, and good temper in 
Writing. London, 1701 • 8vo. pp. 144, not including 
Preface. 

Dr. Monk has no hesitation in believing that this piece was from Atter- 
bury's pen, Ltfe of Bentley, vol. i. p. 178; and Mr. Crowley of Manchester 
obligingly informs me, that on the title-page of a copy now in his possession 
is written, in a contemporary hand, " By Dr. Atterbury." 

20. Miscellanea. The Third Part. Containing — I. An 
Essay on Popular Discontents. II. An Essay upon Health 
and Long Life. III. A Defence of the Essay upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning. With some other Pieces. By the late 
Sir William Temple, Bar. Published by Jonathan Swift, 
A.M. Prebendary of St. Patrick's, Dublin. London, 1701. 
8vo. pp. 368, not including Preface. 

The third of these essays, which, on the title-page immediately preceding it, 
is called Some Thoughts upon reviewing the Essay of Ancient and Modem Learn' 
ingy was left unfinished by the author. 

21. Exercitationes Dtue: Prima, De Mtate Phalaridis; 
Secunda, De Mtate Pythagone Philosophi. Ab Henrico Dod- 
wello, A.M. Dubliniensi. Londini, 1704. 8vo. pp. 264, 
not including Prtefatio, &c. 

22. A Tale of a Tub. Written for the Universal Improve- 
ment of Mankind. Diu multumque desideratum. To which 
is added, An Account of a Battel between the Ancient and 
Modern Books in St. James 9 s Library. 

Basima eacabasa eanaa irraurista, diarba da caotabafobor 
camelanthi. Iren. lib. i. c. 18. 



• Juvatque novos decerpere flores, 



Jnsignemque meo capiti peter e inde coronam, 
Undeprius nulli velarunt tempora Muses. Lucret. 

London, 1704. 8vo. pp. 322, not including Dedication, &c. 
A Discourse concerning the Mechanical Operation of the 
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Spirit (not mentioned in the title-page of the volume), 
follows the Battle of the Books. 

By Swift Though not published till 1704, the Tale of a Tub and the Battle 
rfthe Books appear to have been ready for the press in 1697. In these pieces 
Swift directs the full bitterness of his inimitable humour against the adversaries 
of his patron, Sir W. Temple. For the ridicule on Bentley, see, in the Tale of 
a Tub, " The Dedication to Prince Posterity/' and sections iii. v. and x. ; and in 
the Battle of the Books, particularly " The Episode of Bentley and Wotton." 

23. A Defense of the Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning , in Answer to the Objections of Sir W. Temple, and 
Others. With Observations upon The Tale of a Tub. By 
William Wotton, B.D. London, 1705. 8vo. pp. 69. 

This tract, which was sold separately to the purchasers of the earlier editions 
of Wotton's Reflections, &c, was also printed (with new paging) as the con- 
cluding portion of the third edition of that work, 1705. 

24. Memoirs of the life and Character of the late Earl 
of Orrery, and of the Family of the Boyles. Containing 
several Curious Facts and Pieces of History, from the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth to the present Times : Extracted from 
Original Papers and Manuscripts never yet Printed. With 
a Short Account of the Controversy between the late Earl of 
Orrery and the Reverend Doctor Bentley ; and some Select 
Letters ofPhalaris, the famous Sicilian Tyrant, Translated 
from the Greek. By Eustace Budgell, Esq. 

Te, animo repetentem Exempla tuorum, 

Et Pater Mneas, et Avunculus excitet Hector. Vtrg. 

London, 1732. 8vo. pp. 268, not including Dedication, &c. 

The Epistola ad Millium, the earliest work of 
Bentley, originally appeared at the end of the His- 
toria Chronica of Malelas, which was published at 
Oxford in 1691, from the Baroccian MS., with the 
notes and Latin version of Chilmead, and the Prole- 
gomena of Hody. While this Chronicle was in the 
press, Bentley's desire of seeing the sheets was gra- 
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tified by the editor, Dr. Mill, on condition that he 
should furnish remarks to be printed as an appendix 
to the work. Though the dulness and absurdity 
which he found in Malelas made him repent of the 
engagement, he eventually drew up his observations 
in the form of an epistle to the editor. In this bril- 
liant and elaborate production, where he digresses into 
numerous interesting inquiries, his perfect familiarity 
with the whole body of ancient literature, his ex- 
quisite acuteness, and his wonderful felicity of con- 
jectural emendation, were first displayed to the 
world. 

1. Joannis Antiocheni cognomento Malala Historia Chro- 
nica. E MS<> Cod. Bibliotheca? Bodleiarue nunc primum 
edita. Cum Interpret, et Notis Edm. Chilmeadi, et triplici 
Jndice Rerum, Autorum, et Vocum Barbararum. Prtemittitur 
Dissertatio de Autore, per Humfredum Hodium, 8. T.B. Coll. 
Wadhami Socium. Accedit Epistola Richardi Bentleii ad CI. 
V. Jo. Millium, S. T. P. Cum Indice Scriptorum, qui ibi emen- 
dantur. Osonii, e Theatro Sheldoniano, 1691. 8vo. 

Some copies have the date 1692. 

2. Emendationes in Menandri et Philemonis Religuias, ex 
nupera Editione Joannis Clerici : ubi multa Grotii et aliorum, 
plurima vero Clerici errata castigantur, Auctore Phileleuthero 
IApsiensi. Scripts Anno mdccx. Accedit Epistola Critica 
Richardi Bentleii de Johanne Malela Antiocheno ; Scripta 
Anno mdcxci. Editio altera emendatior. Cantabrigue : typ. 
Academ. 1713. 8vo. 

The Epistola adMUlhtm is also reprinted at the end of Malela Chron. Fenetiis, 
fol. 1733, and Bonna, 8vo. 1831, and in the volume entitled Richardi Bentleii 
Opuscula Philohgica, Lipsia, 1781, 8vo. 

~ ALEXANDER DYCE. 



ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 



Vol. i. Preface, p. xxii. note.— Instead of " in the prefatory matter to this 
volume," read " by Bentley, vol. ii. p. 188." 

VoL i. p. 78. note.— When I quoted the address to Wotton from Bendey*s 
first Dissertation on Phalaris, I did not intend to include that essay in the pre- 
sent reprint: see vol. ii. p. 185. 

Vol. i. p. 81. note f. — I ought to have observed, that in this quotation 
separate passages from the conclusion of the great scholar's Proleg. in ManUwm 
(pp. 20, 21, ed. 1599) are strung together ; and that Scaliger wrote " nihil 
copiosius" and " audiamus igitur." 

Vol. L p. 90. note.— Instead of " in the prefatory matter to this volume," 
read " in voL ii. p. 188." 

Vol. i. p. 110. note «. — On this epigram see also Blomfield, Praef. ad iEsch. 
Pers. p. zzv. ed. tert. 

Vol. i. p. 266. 1. 7.— For'arread^a* 

Vol. i. p. 272. note. — Bentley calls the guard of Phalaris blue-coatt, not 
only in allusion to the circumstance mentioned by Salter, but also because blue 
was once the colour usually worn by servants in England : see Giflbrd's ed. of 
B. Jonson's Works, vol. i. p. 52, and my e<L of Webster's Works, vol. iii. p. 156. 

Vol. i. p. S55. L 1. — Valckenaer has the following remarks on the language 
of the Pseudo- Phalaris : " De his Epistolis, a docto sophista, homine, meo 
quidem judicio, in Italia nato, cui Lingua Grseca non erat vernacula, scriptis, 
pcene nimis est severum magni Bentleii, sed ab Editore Boyleo irritati, judicium 

P. 200, 7. [ed. Lennep.] *E«rc<mu tvvdperos. . . . rajr ffcw] Phrasis 

est Latina, non Grseca. Virgiliana nota sunt : 

breve et irreparabile tempus 
Omnibus est vitas : sed fitmam extender* metis, 
Hoc virtutis opus. 

Sunt in his Epistolis permulta, que mihi persuaserunt, earum scriptorem Lin- 
guam Grsecam non a matre, sed e libris veterum didicisse." Praef. et Adnot in 
Phalar. Epist. p. viii. et p. xviii. 

VoL i. p. 898. 1. 3.—" Bentleius, p. 858 [ed. 1699], r&y hXurywfUrmr hn- 
jmrorum emendat Nescio an alia sit auctoritas idonea vocis kKtayur contammare 
quam rtV lxx. Certe lenior medela loci ad manum est ; r&v awaXurKOfUimv. 
Verba enim sunt, its oh riparai 0tos eV lutiptww fa&kov, oW* Bepamfarat 
fardVats otiM rpay^Uus rw araKurtcofUww, hnpensarum, koB. pox- to*" Heynii 
Opusc. Acad* (not) t. ii. p. 20. 

VOL. I. d 
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Vol. L p. 417. 1. 8. — " Super voce ifupv&tovv, qua? et infra occurrit !• ifupv- 
ffi&rcu kwborr* ra irapayytkfurra, gravis est censura Bentleii p. 376 [ecL 1699], 
qui adeo barbarum auctorem prodi hoc ipso contendebat, quod vocabulum, 
vulgari usu pro ifufuMT^, inflare t adhiberi solitum, usurpaverit tanquam a ${ktis 
ductum, ut sit in naturam et indolem converter: Iniquissima vero stricture. 
Eat enim voc. Pythagoreis, sen veria, seu imitatoribus, hoc senau frequentatum : 
sic Hippodamus de Rep. apud Stob. xli. rk Si Ifoy koX Artriyftc^/uara i-AiWci «ta) 
Ktipoxvr*? ray fox^ y > 'pwriwriv ifaroMwra 9th rijs <rvv*x&>* ewcpylns : h. habitu 
in naturam verso. Apud Porphyr. de Abstin. i. 29. r) Kara ra 6yrws tvra <pv<rlwis 
koI (wilt iii- 11* fwriovcBai a natura vim habere" Heynii Opuse. Acad, (not) 
t. ii. p. 82. 

In the same vol., pp. 17, 19, 41, 62, 70, 104, 153, 154, 162, 164, Heyne 
objects to various other parts of Bentley's dissertation on the Laws of Zaleucus 
and Charondas. 

Vol. ii. p. 47. 1. 23.— For " Damareta" read " Demareta." 



DISSERTATION 



UPON THE 



EPISTLES OF PHALARIS. 

WITH AN 

ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIONS OF 

THE HONOURABLE CHARLES BOYLE, Esquire. 

(From ed. 1699.) 



Mordear opprobriib palsib, mutetnque colore*? 
Falbus honor juvat, et mendax inpamia terret 
Quern, nisi mendacem et mendosum ? 

Horat. Eptit. i. 16. 



THE PREFACE. 



In the former edition of this Dissertation, a.d. mdcxcvii., I 
thought myself obliged to take notice of a certain passage in 
a Preface to Phalaris's Epistles, published at Oxford two 
years before. Which I did in these words : 

" The late Editors of Phalaris have told the world, in 
" their Preface, that, among other specimens of their dili- 
" gence, they collated the King's Manuscript, as far as the 
" xl. Epistle; and would have done so throughout, but 
" that the Library-keeper, out of his singular humanity, 
" denied them the further use [of] it.* This was meant as a 
" lash for me, who had the honour then and since to serve 
" his Majesty in that office. I must own, 'twas very well 
" resolved of them, to make the Preface and the Book all of 
" a piece: for they have acted in this calumny both the 
" injustice of the Tyrant, and the forgery of the Sophist. 
" For my own part, I should never have honoured it with 
" a refutation in print, but have given it that neglect, that 
" is due to weak detraction ; had I not been engaged to my 
" friend to write a censure upon Phataiis; where to omit to 
" take notice of that slander, would be tacitly to own it. 
" The true story is thus : A Bookseller came to me, in the 
" name of the Editors, to beg the use of the Manuscript. It 
" was not then in my custody : but, as soon as I had the 
" power of it, I went voluntarily and offered it him, bidding 
" him tell the Collator not to lose any time ; for I was 
" shortly to go out of town for two months. Twas deli- 

* Collates etiam curayi usque ad Ep. 40. cum MS 10 in Bibliotheci Regifi, 
cujus mini copiam ulteriorem Bibliothecarius pro singulari sua human itate 
uegAvit 
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" vered, used, and returned. Not a word said by the 
€t bearer, nor the least suspicion in me, that they had not 
" finished the collation. For, I speak from experiment, they 
" had more days to compare it in, than they needed to have 
" hours. 'Tin a very little book, and the writing as legible 
" as print. . Well ; the collation, it seems, was sent defec- 
" tive to Oxon; and the blame, I suppose, laid upon me. 
" I returned again to the Library some months before the 
" Edition was finished : no application was made for further 
" use of the Manuscript. Thence I went for a whole fort- 
" night to Oxon, where the Book was then printing; con- 
u versed in the Very college where the Editors resided. Not 
" the least whisper there of the Manuscript. After a few 
" days, out comes the new Edition, with this sting in the 
" mouth of it. Twas a surprise, indeed, to read there, that 
" our Manuscript was not perused. Could not they have 
" asked for it again then, after my return ? Twas neither 
" singular nor common humanity, not to inquire into the 
i( truth of the thing, before they ventured to print ; which 
" is a sword in the hand of a child. But there's a reason 
" for every thing; and the mystery was 6oon revealed. 
€€ For, it seems, I had the hard hap, in some private con- 
" versation, to say, the Epistles were a spurious piece, and 
" unworthy of a new edition. Hme Ute laerynue. This 
€€ was a thing deeply resented ; and to have spoken to me 
" about the Manuscript, had bfeen to lose a plausible occa- 
€€ sion of taking revenge." 

This I then thought was sufficient to vindicate myself 
from that little aspersion. But I am now constrained, by 
the worse usage that I have since met with from the same 
quarter, to give an account of some particulars ; which then 
I omitted, partly out of an unwillingness to trouble the 
public with complaints about private and personal injuries, 
but chiefly out of a tenderness for the honour of the 
Editor. 

The first time I saw his new Phalaris, was in the hands 
of a person of Honour, to whom it had been presented ; and 
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the rest of the impression was not yet published. This en* 
couraged me to write the very same evening to Mr. Boyle at 
Oxford, and to give him a true information of the whole 
matter; expecting that, upon the receipt of my letter, he 
would put a stop to the publication of his Book, till he 
had altered that passage, and printed the page anew ; which 
he might have done in one day, and at the charge of five 
shillings. I did not expressly desire him to take out that 
passage, and reprint the whole leaf; that I thought was too 
low a submission. But I said enough to make any person 
of common justice and ingenuity have owned me thanks for 
preventing him from doing a very ill action. 

I am sorry I have not the letter itself to produce on this 
occasion: but I neither took any copy of it; nor was I 
careful to keep the gentleman's letter, which I received in 
answer. I had no apprehension at that time that the busi- 
ness could have been blown to this height. But the gentle- 
man, it seems, had something at that time in his view, and 
was more careful to keep my letter, a part of which he has 
thus published : Mr. Bcimet derived me to lend him the Ma- 
nuscript Phalaris, to be collated; because a young gentleman, 
Mr. Boyle of Christ-Church, was going to publish it. I told 
him, That a gentleman of that name and family, to which I 
had so many obligations, and should always have an honour 
for, might command any service that lay in my power (p. 19). 
These he acknowledges to be civil expressions (ibid, and 
p. 4.) : and I dare trust my memory so far, as to aver that 
all the rest were of the same strain. Nay, as the Examiner 
has given us this fragment of my letter, because be thought 
he saw a fault in't, which I shall answer anon s so if there 
bad been any thing else in that letter, either in the words or 
the matter, that he could but have cavilled at; without doubt 
he would have favoured us with more of it: for we may 
easily see his good-will to me, both from his Preface and his 
Examination. 

But what return did he make me for my expressions 
of great civility? (p. 4.) After a delay of two posts; on 
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purpose, as one may justly suspect, that the Book might be 
vended (as it was) and spread abroad in the mean time; I 
received an answer to this effect : That what I had said in 
my own behalf might be true; but that Mr. Bennet had repre- 
sented the thing quite otherwise. If he had had my account 
before, he should have considered of it : and now that the 
Book was made public, he would not interpose, but that I 
might do myself right in what method I pleased. This was 
the import of his answer, as I very well remember : there 
was not the least hint that he had or would stop the pub- 
lication of his Book till the matter was farther examined. 

The gentleman himself, in his late Treatise, has been 
pleased to give some account of the same letter; and he 
represents his expression thus : That, if the matter appeared 
as I had told it, he meant to give me satisfaction as publicly 
as he had injured me (p. 4). But I am sorry that his civility 
comes three years too late. Less than this would have 
passed with me for good satisfaction. But it was not, that 
he would give me satisfaction, but that I had his free leave to 
take it ; which was in answer to a paragraph of my letter, 
that perhaps I might think myself obliged to make a public 
vindication. And this, as I take it, was so far from being a 
just satisfaction, that it was plainly a defiance, and an addi- 
tion to the affront. 

The gentleman and I here differ a little about the expres- 
sion in his answer; but I suppose the very circumstances 
will plainly discover whose account is the truer. For what 
probability is there, that he should promise such fair satis- 
faction; and yet let the Book be published when it was in 
his power to stop it } If he had writ me word the very next 
post, that he had stopped the Books in the printing-house, 
and would suffer no more to go abroad till the matter was 
fairly examined : this had been just and civil. And then, if 
he had found himself misinformed by his Bookseller, he 
might have cut out the leaf, and printed a new one; which 
in all respects had been the fairest, and cheapest, and 
quickest satisfaction. 
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Several persons have been so far misinformed by false 
reports of this story, that they think the Editor himself de- 
sired the MS. either by letter to me, or by a personal visit. 
I heartily wish it had been so ; for then all this dispute had 
been prevented. But the gentleman was not pleased to 
honour me with his commands. If he had favoured me 
with one line, or had sent his desire by any scholar, I 
would not only have lent the Book, but have collated it 
myself for him. But it was both our misfortunes, that he 
committed the whole affair to the care, or rather negli- 
gence, of his Bookseller: and the first application him- 
self made to me was by that compliment in his printed 
Preface. 

I am surprised to see an Honourable person think he has 
fully justified himself for abusing me, by reasons that he 
has found out since the time of the abuse* For even take 
his own account; and when he printed that Preface, he had 
heard nothing but on one side. And was that like a man 
of his character, to put a public affront upon me, upon the 
bare complaint of a Bookseller, who was the party suspected 
of the fault? What? never to inquire at all, whether he 
had not misinformed him ; when there was such reason to 
suppose, that he might lay the blame upon me, to excuse 
his own negligence; when he had such opportunities of 
asking me, either directly, or by some common friends ? 
Turn it over on every side, and the whole conduct of it is 
so very extraordinary, that one cannot but suspect there 
were some secret reasons for this usage, that are not yet 
brought above-board. Be it as it will; 'tis in vain to hope 
to justify that calumny in his Preface by such testimonies, 
as he knew nothing of when he ventured to print it* He is 
fallen under his own reproof, That he wrote his Preface first, 
and finds reasons for it afterwards (p. 2). 

When his Phalaris came first abroad, 'twas the opinion 
of my Mends, who were soon satisfied that the thing was 
a calumny, that it was the duty of my place, as Keeper of 
the Royal Library, to defend the honour of it against such 
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an insult. But yet, out of a natural aversion to all quar- 
rels and broils, and out of regard to the Editor himself, I 
resolved to take no notice of it, but to let the matter drop. 

Thus it rested for two years ; and should have done so 
for ever; had not some accidents fallen out, which made it 
necessary for me to give a public account of it I had 
formerly made a promise to my worthy friend Mr. Wotton* 
to give him a paper of some reasons, why I thought Pka- 
laris's Epistles supposititious, and the present Alsopean Fables 
not to be iEsop's own. And upon such an occasion, I was 
plainly obliged to speak of that calumny: for my silence 
would have been interpreted as good as a confession ; espe- 
cially considering with what industrious malice the false 
story had been spread all over England; for, as it's gene- 
rally practised, they thought one act of injustice was to be 
supported and justified by doing many more. 

The gentleman is pleased to insinuate, that all thi* is 
pure fiction; and that I writ that Dissertation out of re- 
venge, and purely for an occasion of telling the story (p. 4, 
24, &c.) : the very contrary of which is true ; for I was un- 
willing to meddle in that Dissertation, because I should be 
necessitated to give an account of that story: as it will 
plainly appear from Mr. Wotton's own testimony, which I 
have by me under his hand : 

/ do declare, that, in the year 1694, when my Discourse 
about Ancient and Modern Learning was first put to the 
press. Dr. Benttey at my desire undertook to write a Dis- 
sertation about Phalaris andjEsop, to be added to my book. 
But, being called away into the country, he could not at that 
time be as good as his word. Afterwards, when the second 
edition qfmy book was in the press, I renewed my request to 
him, and challenged his promise. He desired me to excuse 
him ; because now the case was altered, and he could not 
write that Dissertation without giving a censure of the late 
Edition at Oxford. But I did not think that a sufficient 
reason, why I should lose that treatise to the world, by 
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receding from the right and power that he had given me to 
demand it. Vi. Wotton. 

The reader will please to observe, that Mr. Wotton's 
Discourse was first printed 1694; and Phalaris the year 
after. A plain argument, that the Examiner is quite out in 
his reckoning, when he pretends that I first engaged in that 
Dissertation, purely to fall foul on his Book. I was so far 
from harbouring such vengeance in my heart, that if the 
Editor, or any body from him, had but given me leave to 
say in his name, That he had been misinformed; all this 
story, and all the errors of his Edition, had slept quiet in 
their obscurity. 

About nine months after my Dissertation was printed, 
the Editor of Phalaris obliged the world with a second 
piece, called Dr. Bentley's Dissertation* examined. He has 
begun that elaborate work with stating an account of this 
story in opposition to what I had said of it: and that he 
does upon the credit and testimonies of the Bookseller and 
the Collator, and of a third Informant, who overheard some 
discourse of mine. I will give a clear and full answer to 
every part of their depositions ; and I question not but to 
make it plain, that the Examiner has been imposed on, not 
only by the author of Phalaris' 9 Letters, but by others that 
are every way of lower qualifications than he. 

The Bookseller avers, That he was employed by the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle, and by him only, to borrow the MS. of 
Phalaris from Dr. Bentley. And, after about nine months 9 
solicitation, says he, it was delivered into my custody, without 
any time limited for the return of it (j>. 6). I now perceive, 
I had more reason than I was then aware of, when I said in 
my Dissertation, that a falsehood about time was the truest 
and surest method of detecting impostures. And Mr. B., I 
hope, will allow that a chronological argument will be a 
good proof against his Bookseller, though he will not admit 
it against his Book. The Bookseller, we see, is positive, that 
I did not lend him the MS. till after about kins months' 
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solicitation. And Mr. B. himself repeats it, That there woe 
about nine months' solicitation used to procure it (p. 19) : 
and in another place he affirms, That the Bookseller gave him 
liberty to assure the world, that he was ready to justify it 
with his oath; when it should be duly required of him (p. 5). 
Now if, instead of these nine months, I make it appear 
beyond contradiction, that, from my very first admission to 
the office of Library-keeper, to the time that the Bookseller 
not only had, but returned the MS., there was but one 
single month; I humbly conceive, the world will be satisfied, 
that not the word only, but the very oath of this witness, is 
little to be regarded. 

The Royal Patent, which constitutes me Keeper of His 
Majesty's Libraries (which may be seen not only in my own 
hands, but in the Patent-Office) bears date the xiith day of 
April, mdcxciv. The words are, In cujusrei testimonium has 
lAteras nostras fieri fecimus Patentee, Testibus nobis ipsis 
apud JVestmonasterium, duodecimo die AprUis, anno regni 
nostri sexto. Now I may appeal to any body, that has ever 
been concerned in a patent ; if, by reason of the delays that 
necessarily attend a thing of that nature, it may not fairly be 
supposed that the remaining part of that month expired, 
before all could be finished. I find in a book of my private 
accounts, that I took the patent out of the Patent-Office the 
xviiith day of that month: and the several Offices to be 
attended after that, before I could have admission to the 
Library, may be allowed to take up the rest of the month* 
But I shall prove the thing directly by two witnesses 
beyond all exception, the worthy Masters of St. Paul's and 
St. James's Schools, who gave me this account under their 
own hands : 

Some time after the death of Mr. Justell, late Library- 
keeper to his Majesty, we were desired by his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, then Lord Bishop of Lincoln* in 

[• Dr. Thomas Tenison, translated from Lincoln to Canterbury in 1694.— 
Note on ed. 1777.] 
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pursuance of a command from the late Queen of blessed 
memory, to take a Catalogue of the Royal Library at St. 
James's. We began it in October 1693, finished, and had it 
transcribed, and presented to her Majesty by the Easter fol- 
lowing; during all which time we had the key of the said 
Library constantly in our keeping, as also some weeks longer. 
And then, as we were directed, we delivered it up to Sir John 
Lowther, now the Bight Honourable the Lord Lonsdale, who 
was at that time Vice-chamberlain to His Majesty. 

jo. postlethwayt. 

Rich. Wright. 

It is plain then from the date of a public record, joined 
with Mr. Pofitlethwayt's and Mr. Wright's testimonies, that 
I had not actual custody of the Royal Library before May. 
For, in that year, Easter fell upon April the viiith. And 
it's deposed here, that the key of the Library was not deli- 
vered to the Vice-chamberlain, from whose hands I was to 
receive it, till some weeks after Easter. And in the same 
May I delivered the MS. to the Bookseller; for, as I had 
said before, as soon as I had it in my power, I went volun- 
tarily to the Bookseller, and offered it Mm. The Bookseller 
has not yet thought fit to deny that the Book was delivered 
to him in May; and, to save him from the temptation of 
denying it hereafter, I will prove, by another record, that 
the Book was used and restored to me again, and lodged in 
his Majesty's Library, before the end of that month. For 
the reason why I insisted to have the MS. speedily returned 
was, because I was obliged to make a journey to Worcester, 
to keep my residence there as Prebendary of that church. 
And that I was at Worcester by the first of June following ; 
the following certificate will prove, the original of which I 
have by me : 

It appears, by the Chanter's Bolls, kept to note the pre- 
sence of the Dean and Prebendaries of the Cathedral Church 
of Worcester, that Dr. Richard Bent ley y Prebendary of the 

vol. i. c 
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said Cathedral Church, was present at prayer* in the Quire 
there an the first day of June in the year 1694, and con- 
tinued his attendance there till September the 26th following, 
not absenting more than two days at any one time all the while. 
Witness my hand, this 25th day of May, 1696. 

Andrew Trbbbck, Chant or. 

We have seen and examined the Chantor's Rolls above men- 
tioned, and do find them as he hath above certified; and we 
did see him sign this certificate. 

Jo. Price, Chancellor. 
Ch. Moore, Pub. Not. Beg. 
Tho. Oliver, Pub. Notary. 

I must crave leave to observe to the reader, that the 
Residence Roll for the month of May, though diligently 
nought for, could not be found. But, if it ever happen to 
come to tight, I make no doubt but it will appear by it, that 
I was present at Worcester some part of that May. For it's 
great odds, that the first day of my being there would not 
fall upon the first of June. The last note of time, before I 
took mv journey, that I can now find among all my papers, 
is the xvth day of May. And I find a letter to me out 
of Surrey, dated May the xth, that then wishes me a good 
journey. All which makes me believe, that I left London 
upon Monday May the xxist, and that the MS. was returned 
to me the Saturday night before. 

But not to insist upon that; I suppose it's sufficiently 
manifest, from his Majesty's Patent, Mr. Postlethwayt's and 
Mr. Wright's testimonies, and the Residence Rolls of the 
Church of Worcester, that the MS. was delivered, used, and 
returned, within the space of one month after I had the 
custody of the Library. So that the deposition of the Book- 
seller, That he could not obtain the MS. till after about nine 
months' solicitation, is demonstrated to be a notorious false* 
hood : and since he has farther declared that it was in his 
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intention a perjury, he has pilloried himself for't in print, 
as long as that book shall last. 

I have been informed by several good hands, that when 
the starters of this calumny heard how I could disprove, 
from the very date of the Patent, this story of nine months* 
solicitation; they betook themselves to this refuge, That 
though the Patent was not finished till about May, yet I had 
the power and trust of the Library for nine months before. 
But, besides the folly of this evasion, which is visible at first 
view (for how could I demand the key of the Library, before 
I had a right to it ?), Mr. Postlethwayt and Mr. Wright give 
a direct evidence, that they had the key constantly in their 
keeping all the time from October to May ; so that I had not 
the MS. in my power till the very time that I lent it. Nay, 
the very warrant, where his Majesty first nominated me to 
that employment, was but taken out of the Secretary's office 
Decemb. xxiii., 1093. There were but five months therefore 
in all, from the first rumour of my being Library-keeper to 
the time that they had the MS. And the Bookseller, even 
by this account, was plainly guilty of an intended perjury, 
when he was ready to swear, that he used about nine 
months' solicitation. But suppose it were true, that ninr 
months had elapsed from the date of the warrant to my 
admission to the Library : yet what an honest and ingenuous 
narrative is here of nine months' solicitation ! That word 
carries this accusation in't, that I could have lent them the 
Book if I pleased : which appears now to be a mere calumny 
and slander, since it lays that to my charge, which was not 
in my power. 

By his talking of solicitation, one would be apt to. 
imagine that he had worn the very streets with frequent 
journeys to solicit for the MS. I had said in my former 
account, that a Bookseller game to me in the name of the 
Editors : which is a word of more concession than the pains 
he was at deserved. For, to the best of my memory, he 
never asked me for the MS. but at his own shop, or as I 
casually met him. Neither can I call to mind that either he 
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or his apprentice c&me once to my lodgings or to the Library 
for't; till the time that he sent for't by my appointment, 
and received it. 

I had said, That I ordered him to teU the Collator ', not to 
lose any time; for I woe shortly to go out of town for two 
months. Now this was to be denied by the Bookseller, or 
else his whole deposition had signified nothing; for the 
blame would still lie at his own door. He resolutely affirms 
therefore, That no time was limited for the return of it (p. 6). 
What can be done in this case ? Here are two contrary 
affirmations ; and the matter being done in private, neither 
of us have any witness. I might plead, as iEmilius Scaurus 
did against one Varius of Sucro: Varius Sucronensis ait, 
JEmilius Scaurus negat: utri creditis, Quirites?* I hope, 
upon any account, my credit will go further than this Book- 
seller's, especially after his manifest falsehood in his story of 
the nine months. 

But let us inquire into the nature of the thing. Is it 
likely, or probable, that I should put the MS. into his 
hands, to be kept as long as he pleased ; without any inti- 
mating that, after a competent time for using it, he should 
restore it again ? They must certainly have an odd opinion 
of their readers, that expect to make such stuff as this pass 
upon them for truth. Besides, it appears upon record, that 
I took a journey soon after the lending of it : which was 
not a sudden and unexpected one; for the time of my 
residence had been fixed six months before. I must needs 
know then of my intended journey, when I lent the MS. to 
the Bookseller : and 'tis very unlikely that I should omit 
to give him notice of it ; unless it be supposed that I had 
then a private design to disappoint them of the use of 
the MS. 

But that I had no such design, but, on the contrary, a 
true intention and desire to give them full opportunity of 
using it, I conceive the very circumstances of the affair, 

b Vai. Max. iii 7. 
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besides my own declaration which I here solemnly make, 
will put it out of all question. For, I pray, what interest, 
what passion, could I serve by hindering them ? I could 
have no pique against the Editor, whom I had never seen 
nor heard of before ; and who, as soon as I heard of him, 
both deserved and had my respect, upon account of his 
relation to a person of glorious memory. Neither could I 
envy him the honour of publishing the MS., or repine that 
such an opportunity of getting fame was taken out of my 
own hands : for I suppose my Dissertation alone is a con- 
vincing argument, that I myself had never any design of 
setting out Phalaris. 

But I have a better proof still behind of my sincerity in 
lending the MS.; though I cannot produce it without accus- 
ing myself. For it's the duty of my place, to let no book 
go out of the King's Library without particular order. This 
the learned Dr. Mill and several others know; who, having 
occasion for some books in the time of my predecessor, 
were obliged to procure his Majesty's warrant for them. 
If it were my design then to keep the Book out of the 
Editor's hands, what fairer pretence, what readier excuse, 
could be wished, than this ? " That I was ready to serve 
" the gentleman to the utmost of my power ; but it was 
" a rule with my predecessors, to let no book go abroad 
" without a Royal warrant. And I durst not venture to 
" transgress the rule at my very first entrance upon my 
" office. If the gentleman would obtain an order in the 
" usual method, I would wait upon him the first moment, 
" and deliver the Book." I could have refused the MS. 
in this manner with all the appearance of civility: but, 
out of a particular desire of obliging the Editor, I ventured 
beyond my power, and lent the Book privately without any 
order. I confess, I have justly suffered for it since; and 
the very men I aimed to oblige were my enemies (as they 
give it out) only on that account. Had I kept myself firm to 
the rules of my office, without straining a point of courtesy 
beyond the bounds of my duty; all their calumnies had been 
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avoided. But, I hope, I shall have caution enough for the 
future, to know persons a little better, before I put myself 
in their power. 

I had said, that / had no suspicion, that the Collation was 
not finished. In opposition to this, the Bookseller deposes, 
that I called upon him for the Book upon Saturday at noon; 
and staid while he sent to the Collator, and word was brought 
by the messenger, that it was not collated. That I called 
then at the Bookseller's shop, I believe may be true : for, 
having business to despatch in Paul's Churchyard, and 
some friends there to take leave of, before I began my 
journey, I took that occasion to call upon this Bookseller, 
and to mind him of his engagement to restore the Book on 
Saturday evening. But that I staid there till his messenger 
returned from the Collator, I do not remember. But sup- 
pose that I did stay; what then? The message, he says, 
was brought at noon, that the Book was not then collated. 
But the Bookseller well knows, that I did not require the 
Book till the evening; nor was it returned before. The 
Collator indeed might be behindhand at noon, and, as I 
might suppose, want about two or three pages. But must I 
needs think him still behindhand at nine a'clock at night ? 
That's a sort of consequence that I am not used to make. 
For, if he had not done one page of the Book at noon ; yet 
he had time more than enough to have finished it by the 
evening. For, as I said before, it is as legible as print, being 
written in a modern hand, and without abbreviations; and 
wants one and twenty epistles that are extant in the printed 
copies, which is a seventh part of the whole Book ; so that 
the work of collating is so much the shorter. I had a mind, 
for the experiment's sake, to collate the first forty epistles, 
which are all that the Collator has done. And I had finished 
them in an hour and eighteen minutes ; though I made no 
very great haste. And yet I remarked and set down above 
Fifty various lections, though the Editor has taken notice of 
One only. Now if 40 epistles can be collated in an hour 
and 18 rain., the whole MS., which contains but 127- 
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epistles, may be collated in four hours. The Collator then, 
had he been diligent, might have finished the whole colla- 
tion twice over, between noon and the close of the evening, 
when the Book was returned. 

As for the Collator, I am utterly a stranger both to his 
person and character : and have nothing to say to him, but 
that his testimony is as useless and imperfect as his colla- 
tions. Indeed it's hard to conjecture, to what purpose it is 
produced (p. 7)* The sum of it is, That the MS. was sent 
for before he had finished; which is confessed on all hands. 
It had been more to the purpose, if he had told us what he 
was doing all that time that the MS. was in his hands. I 
say, five or six days; the Bookseller says, a few; Mr. 
Boyle, not nine (p. 20). By the shortest account, it now 
appears, as I said before, that he had more days to compare 
it in, than he needed to have hours. And how did he spend 
the last afternoon, which was more than sufficient to do the 
whole work in ? Whether he undertook it for a reward, or 
out of kindness, the Editor was not very much obliged 
to him. 

The Bookseller adds further, That I utterly refused to 
leave the MS. with him beyond Saturday, though he begged 
but to have it till Sunday morning, and engaged to oblige the 
Collator to sit up at it all Saturday night. How false and 
silly this is, the sagacious readers must needs see and ac- 
knowledge. This was spoken on Saturday at noon, by the 
Bookseller's own confession. And he had then free leave 
to keep it, and did keep it, till the evening. And the whole 
collation was but the work of four hours, as I have proved 
by experiment. And yet he has the face to tell the world, 
that he would engage the Collator to sit up. all night to 
finish it: when the whole might be done, from the begin- 
ning to the end, twice over before candle-light. Why I 
would not have spared it till Sunday morning, suppose 
I had been asked, there might be several good reasons. I 
was to take coach for Worcester by five a'clock on Monday 
morning: and I could have no leisure on Sunday to put 
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the Book into the Library; for at that time I lived with 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Worcester,* at a good 
distance from the Library, The key too of the outward 
door was then in custody of another; who perhaps might 
not be met with upon Sunday. Besides that there was 
time enough and to spare before Saturday evening: and 
what obligation had I to neglect my own business to humour 
others in their laziness ? 

But, he says, I gave him not the least hopes, that, if he 
applied to me upon my return out of the country, he should 
have leave to get the collation perfected. That I gave him 
not any hopes of it by an express promise, I verily believe. 
For how could I do that, when I was fully persuaded they 
would finish the collation before I went into the country? 
But what he saw in me, that forbad him to hope it if there 
should be occasion, I cannot imagine. He knew, the rea- 
son why I then demanded the Book, was my journey into 
the country. I was to make so long a stay there, that it 
was not fit to expose the Book all that while to the hazard 
of being lost. I told the Bookseller then, that I was to* 
be absent for two months : but it appears now upon record, 
that I was four months at Worcester. And how many acci- 
dents might have happened in that time ! Should I, who 
was under a trust, and accountable to God and man, run 
such a risk without any warrant? The Editor and his 
Witnesses may calumniate as they please: but I wish I 
could as well justify my lending the MS. out, as my call- 
ing it in. 

The Bookseller concludes, That I made some reflections 
from time to time, when he spoke to me from Mr. B.; 
but, considering his employment, it may not be proper to 
add an account of them (p. 7). So that he puts off that 
piece of work to one Dr. King of the Commons, as the Ex- 
aminer styles him. Now what he means by reflections, or 
what harm there is in making reflections, I do not under- 

[* Dr. Edward Stillingfleet.— Note on ed. 1777.] 
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stand. A great person, one of the Examiner's family (p. 3), 
made a whole Book of Reflections ; and I never yet heard it 
was counted a crime in him. I am as much to seek too for 
his meaning, That hit employment makes it not proper for him 
to add an account of those reflections. His employment, as 
a Bookseller, I think a very reputable one, if he himself 
be not a disgrace to't. And if that make it not proper 
for him to bear false witness against his neighbour by a 
pretended account of those reflections : methinks the pro- 
fession of the Dr. to whom he refers himself is more 
improper for that work. The Dr. indeed by his profes- 
sion may be enabled to do it with more cunning; but he 
would do it with the greater crime. But let us hear the 
Dr.'s testimony; the air and spirit of it is so very extra- 
ordinary ; the virulency and insolence so far above the com- 
mon pitch; that it puts one in mind of RupUius King, a 
great ancestor of the Dr.'s, commended to posterity by 
Horace 6 under this honourable character, 

Proscripti Regis Rupilipus atque venenum, 
The filth and venom of Rupilius King. 

And if the Dr. do not inherit the estate of Rupilius ;* yet 
the whole world must allow, that he is heir of his virtues ; 
as his own writings will vouch for him, his deposition here 
against me, his buffoonery upon the learned Dr. Lister/f 
and some other monuments of his learning and his morals. 

I have endeavoured, says the Dr., as far as I can, to 
recollect what passed between Mr. Bennet and Dr. Bent ley, 
concerning a MS. of the Epistles of Phalaris. I cannot be 

c Sat I. vii i. 

[• Dr. B.'s memory foiled him here: it was not Rupilius, but his adversary 
Persius; who permagna negotia dives habebat GUsomenis: Or, perhaps, he 
mistook wittingly; in order to contrast the better the one's pus atque vene n um 
with the other's estate. — Salter. Ad. note on ed. 1777.] 

[f King had published a humorous piece, entitled A Journey to London, in 
the year 1698, after the ingenious method of that made by Dr. Martin Litter to 
Paris, in the tame year, ftc. : see it in King's Original Workt, I. 187.— D.] 
VOL. I. D 
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certain as to any other particulars, than that, among 
other things, the Dr. said, That if the M8. were collated, 
it would be worth nothing for the future (p. 8). Now the 
reader may please to take notice, that the Dr. here pub- 
licly owns, That he cannot be certain as to any other par- 
ticulars : and yet he endeavoured to recollect, as far as he 
could ; and the scorn, he says, and contempt, which he has 
naturally for pride and insolence, made him remember that, 
which otherwise he might have forgot, (ibid.) Now, if the 
Doctor, even whetted with hfe scorn and contempt, could 
but call to mind one particular, and if that particular 
have nothing at all in't about Mr. B., nor any thing that 
borders upon pride and insolence; what pretence has he 
for traducing me here, as a proud and insolent man, and 
an abuser of Mr. Boyle ? If the Dr., as he owns, has but 
one particular from his memory, the rest he must have from 
his invention* I am obliged indeed to the Dr. ; for he has 
effectually disproved himself in his own deposition. For 
he first declares, he knows but one particular; and yet 
presently runs into a charge, whereof nothing can be made 
out from that particular. And would such an evidence as 
this is, pass in Doctors 9 Commons ? I am much mistaken, if 
the worthy persons that preside there would dismiss such 
a witness as this without marks of their dissatisfaction. 

To account then for that one particular, that the Dr. 
is certain of The reader must give me leave to tell him a 
short story. After I was nominated to the Library-keeper's 
office (before the Patent was finished), I was informed, that 
one copy of every book printed in England, which were due 
to the Royal Library by Act of Parliament,* had not of late 

[• By the Stat 13 and 14 Car. IL commonly called u The Licensing Act," 
chap. M. sect 17. it was enacted, That every Printer should reserve three 
printed Copies, of the best and largest paper, of every Book new printed, or 
reprinted by him with additions, and, before the public vending of the same, 
deliver them to the Master of the Stationers' Company; who was thereby 
directed to deliver One Copy to the Keeper of his Majesty's Library, and the 
other Two to the Vice-chancellors of the Two Universities for the use of their 
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been brought into the library according to the said Act, 
Upon this, I made application to the Master of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, to whom the Act directed me, and 
demanded the copies. The effect whereof was, that I pro- 
cured near a thousand volumes, of one sort or other, which 
are now lodged in the Library. While this was transacting, 
I chanced to call upon Mr. Bennet (whom I had several times 
obliged), and acquainted him with it j not questioning but 
he would be very ready to comply, as far as his share went ; 
which was then but very little. But, to my surprise, he ans- 
wered me very pertly, That he knew not what right the Parlia- 
ment had to give away any man's property ; that he hoped the 
Company of Stationers would refuse, and try it out at law; 
that they were a Body, and had a common purse ; and more 
to this purpose. Some little time after, calling there again, 
upon a fresh discourse about the MS. Phalaris, which I had 
formerly promised to lend him as soon as I had power ; I 
asked him, Upon what account he could refuse to give the 
Royal Library its due, settled on it by Act of Parliament ; 
and at the same time expect a flavour out of it, that would 
make his own book more vendible, and the MS. less valu- 
able ? For, after the Various Lections were once taken and 
printed, the MS. would be like a squeezed orange, and little 
worth for the future. Since, therefore, he was resolved to 
try the law against the Library, he ought in justice to pre- 
sent to it some book of competent value, to make amends 
for the damage it would sustain by his using the MS. 

This discourse I very well remember ; and, I believe, I 
can bring witness that heard me relate it long before the 



Libraries. This Act was made for Two years ; and from thence continued to 
the year 1679, when it expired. It was afterwards revived by 1 Jac. II. c 17., 
and continued to 1692; and then to 1694, when it finally expired % some months 
after Dr. Bender's appointment to his office. It is printed in the Appendix to 
Ruffhead's Edition. — By the Stat 8 Anne, still in force, it was enacted, that nine 
Copies of every Book should, in like manner, be delivered to Stationers' Hall, 
for the Royal Library, Sion College, the Six Universities in Great Britain, and 
the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh. — Note on ed. 1777.] 
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Dr.'s deposition came abroad; and I take it for certain, 
that this was the very same conversation which Dr. King 
overheard. "Tig true, there is some small difference in the 
account : I said, that the MS. would be worth little for the 
future ; and the Dr. says, worth nothing* But that is no 
material change; and may be excused in the Dr., who is 
not over-nice in his expressions. But do I remember, that 
the Dr. was present then ? No, nor any time else; for I 
know him not, if I meet him ; and perhaps my pride and in- 
solence might lie in that, that I did not know a person of 
such known credit in the world (p. 5). Allowing then, that 
this was the free conference (as the Examiner calls it, p. 9,) 
which the Dr. overheard, I have a few things to observe in 
the narrative that he has made of it. 

It appears, first, that his pert reflection, which he thought 
carried such a sting in it, is very silly and insipid. Which 
I took the more notice of says he, because I thought a MS. 
good for nothing, unless it were collated. Wonderful remark, 
and worthy of such eves-droppers, that are prowling after that 
which does not concern them, and catch at little scraps of 
other men's discourses. Tis true, Sir, a MS. not collated is 
upon that account worth nothing to the rest of the world ; 
but to the owner 'tis the better for it, if a price was to be 
set on't. And I think, with submission, that a fresh MS. 
newly brought out of Greece, and never yet printed, would 
sell for more, cateris paribus, than another already printed. 
Do you think the Alexandrian MS. of as great a value now, 
since the edition of the English Polyglot, as when Cyril the 
Greek Patriarch first presented it to King Charles the First ? 
But what do I talk to him of MSS. who has so little relish 
and sense of such things, as to declare deliberately, That he 
does not believe the various readings of any book are so 
much worth, as that Mr. Boyle should be used so scurvily to 
obtain them (p. 8). And this he says, when he is giving 
evidence : where all declaimings and rhetorical aggravations 
above the naked and strict truth are unlawful, and border 
near upon perjury. But we must not expect from the 
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Dr., that he should know the worth of books: for he is 
better skilled in the catalogues of ales, his Humty-dumty, 
Hugmatee, Three-threads,* and the rest of that glorious 
list, than in the catalogues of MSS. 

But, pray, what was that scurvy usage that I gave 
to Mr. Boyle? The Dr. remembers but one particular; 
and that has no relation to Mr. Boyle. I am almost per* 
suaded, that Mr. Boyle's name was not once mentioned in 
that conversation. For this talk was not had the last time, 
when I called for the MS* ; but long before, when my patent 
was not yet passed, and before I had the custody of the 
Library. But suppose Mr. B. was named then, I am sure 
it must be with respect. For how could I use him scurvily, 
in denying him a MS. which was not then in my power to 
give? Before the time of that discourse, I had promised 
that the MS., when I could come at it, should be at Mr. 
Boyle's service; and in such words as Mr. Boyle himself 
owns to be expressions of great civility (p. 4, 19) : That a 
gentleman of that name and family, to which I had so many 
obligations, and should always have an honour for, might com- 
mand any service that lay in my power. That I really used 
these expressions, even the Bookseller himself is my witness : 
for, if it had not been true, he would never have let it be 
printed, without contradicting it. Now, how is it credible, 
that I should use a man so civilly, and yet so scurvily too ? 
A man must be dosed with Humty-dumty, that could talk so 
inconsistently. And how could I abuse a young gentleman, 
whom I had never heard of before, without any provocation, 
in a public place, and before his own friends ? I dare appeal 
to any, that ever was acquainted with me, if he think me 
capable of doing so. 

All the discourse, then, that the Dr. overheard, had rela- 
tion only to the Bookseller. Mr. Boyle was sure of the MS* 

* See his Journey to London. [Vide note (f), p. xvii The passage to which 
Bentley alludes is this : " He answered me, that he had a thousand such sort of 
liquors, as * humtie-dumtie, three- thread*, four-threads, old Pharoah, knockdown, 
hugmtee; " arc— D.] 
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which I had promised before. But I had a mind to make 
the Bookseller sensible of his ill-manners, in denying justice 
to the King's library, at the same time that he asked favours. 
And I do further declare, that I was but in jest, when I told 
him, That he should give a book to the Royal Library, to 
recompense for the use of the MS. ; and I had no design in't, 
but to mortify him a little for his pertness about going to 
law. For when the time came that I could lend him the 
MS., he had it freely, without giving to the Library the value 
of a printed sermon. Though I remember, when I once told 
this story to a very great man, his answer was, That, if I was 
not in earnest, I ought to have been so. 

The Bookseller says, His employment makes it not proper 
for him to give an account of the reflections I made, as we 
talked about Phalaris. But I'll help him out for once* and 
give an account of one that I very well remember. The 
Bookseller once asked me privately, That I would do him the 
favour to tell my opinion, if the new edition of Phalaris, then 
in the press, would be a vendible book ? for he had a con- 
cern in the impression, and hoped it would sell well : such a 

great character being given of it in Essays, as made it 

mightily inquired after.* I told him, He would be safe 
enough, since he was concerned for nothing but the sale of 
the Book : for the great names of those that recommended 
it would get it many buyers. But however, under the rose, 
the Book was a spurious piece, and deserved not to be 
spread in the world by another impression. His employ- 
ment, it seems, could suffer him to betray this discourse to 
some concerned in the Edition, as I was informed from a 
very good hand ; and this I meant, when I said in my for* 
mer account, That it was my hard hap in some private con- 
versation to say, the Epistles were spurious, and unworthy of 
a new edition. What influence this might have towards the 
civility in the Preface to Phalaris, I leave others to judge. 
But I dare say, this was all the reflection that I had ever 

[• i. e. Sir William Temple's Essays. See the passage quoted in the pre* 
fatory matter to this volume. — D.] 
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made at that time, to Mr. Boyle's disadvantage. Si hoe pec- 
care est, fateor. If there be no way of gaining his good 
opinion, but to believe Phalaris a good writer, I must needs 
submit to my fate, that has excluded me from his friendship, 

Mr. B. is pleased to observe, That Mr. Bennet is so little 
interested in this dispute, that he may entirely be depended an 
(p. 9). So very little; that the best part of his interest and 
his trade lay at stake. For is not this the plain state of the 
case ? Mr. Boyle commits the affair of collating the King's 
MS. to his Bookseller. The Bookseller, by his own neglect 
having failed in his trust, for fear of losing the gentleman's 
favour and custom, lays the fault upon me. This occasioned 
a private grudge against me, which terminated in an affront 
in print I verily believe, that the Bookseller did not think 
at first that Mr. Boyle would have carried his resentment so 
high : otherwise perhaps he would have invented some other 
excuse of his negligence. But the business was afterwards 
past recalling; and he must go on of necessity, being once 
engaged in the cause. The whole of his trade and business 
seemed to depend upon Mr. B. and his friends. The tempta- 
tion indeed was strong; and I pray God forgive him. 

Having now, as I humbly conceive, given a full and satis* 
factory answer to all the matters of fact that the Examiner's 
witnesses lay to my charge; I am very little concerned at the 
inferences he draws from them, or the satire and grimace that 
he plentifully sprinkles. All these must drop of themselves, 
and fall down upon the author of them, when the founda- 
tion that they stood on is taken away. But, however, I 
shall take some short notice of every thing he has said, that 
is not entirely included in the testimonies of his witnesses. 

The Dr., says he, seemed to be satisfied, and willing to 
let the dispute drop, by his not writing to me any further 
about it, or discoursing Mr. Bennet concerning it, to whom my 
Letter plainly referred Aim (p. 4). The Doctor, 'tis true, 
was willing to let the dispute drop; but whether either or 
both of these reasons ought to have made Mr. B. suppose 
I was satisfied, I leave it to the judgment of those that 
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know good breeding. I had writ him, as himself owns, a 
very civil Letter (p. 19), complaining of the fraud of his 
Bookseller, and representing the matter quite otherwise than 
he had told it. After a delay of two posts, when the Books 
were spread abroad in the mean time, I had an answer, 
giving me leave to take my own satisfaction, and, as he here 
says, referring me to discourse with his Bookseller. Now 
what person of any courage or spirit, such as innocence 
always gives one, would either write again to Mr* B. after 
this repeated affront, or go with his finger in his eye to tell his 
story to the Bookseller, who was the principal in the injury? 
Mr. B..must sure have an odd cast of his head (p. 106), to 
think that I or any man else would submit to such indigni- 
ties. I had done all that became me, in writing him a timely 
account of the whole truth, with expressions of great civility 
to him (p- 4). But, when I saw the civility of his Answer, 
which bid me right myself as I pleased, and referred me to 
his Bookseller *, I neither thought my Station so Utile, nor the 
Editor's so very great, nor the calumny so terrible, that I 
should make a second application after such a repulse (p. 21). 
I designed indeed to drop the dispute; but not because I 
either owned or feared, but because I despised, the detrac- 
tion ; being conscious that it was false, and well knowing 
that, if ever I pleased, I could make the authors ashamed 
on't. 

Mr. B. has such an affection for chicanery and banter, that 
he cannot abstain from it when he ought to be most serious* 
He pretends to draw up a heavy charge against me ; because 
1 say, the Editors of Phalaris (p. 18, 19) ; and, in another 
place, They have collated (p. 17). How camel, says he, to be 
multiplied at this rate ? Well, I will submit to the chastise- 
ment of this great Aristarchus : though I thought I might have 
the common liberty of changing numbers, which is familiar 
in all the languages that I know of, either old or new. Who 
knows not, that ol irepl TTKarcova, oi irepl 'ApioToriXr}, are 
often put for Plato and Aristotle alone ? As certain of your 
own Poets have said, says the Apostle : and yet he meant 
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only Aratus. And how often do we say We, and yet speak 
of ourselves only; without thinking we are multiplied; or 
doubled like Sosia in Plautus's AmpMtryo ! I do not ques- 
tion but some example of this may be found in his own 
Book, if the matter were worth the search. I am sure that, 
in another piece of grimace, he is guilty of the very expres- 
sion that he would turn to ridicule. I had said, Twas a 
surprise indeed to find there, that our MS. was not perused. 
Our MS., says the Examiner, that is, Bis Majesty's and 
mine. He fancies himself to have some interest in't. '71* like 
the Ego et Rex mens of Cardinal Wolsey (p. 21). Very smart 
and witty ! so that, by the same rule, when Mr. B. himself 
says, It will be very hard upon our Sicilian Prince (p. 43) ; 
we must interpret it, Ego et Phalaris mens, I and my Prince 
Phalaris. And when he so often says, our Critic, meaning 
his humble servant (p. 109, 142) ; the world is to take it, 
that he has some dominion over me ; which is an honour I 
am not worthy of. And when I myself often say, our 
Editors, and our Edition, Mr. B. by this rule may infer, 
that I claim a share and a concern in his Edition of Pha- 
laris: which I should take for a compliment more severe 
than any thing he has yet said on me. 

There's a certain temper of mind, that Cicero d calls 
Phalarism, a spirit Uke Phalaris 9 s; and one would be apt 
to imagine that a portion of it had descended upon some of 
his Translators. The gentleman has given a broad hint 
more than once in his Book, that, if I proceed further 
against Phalaris, I may draw perhaps a duel or a stab upon 
myself. Which is a generous threat, especially to a Divine, 
who neither carries arms nor principles fit for that sort of 
controversy. "Tis the same kind of generosity, though in a 
lower degree, when he forbids me to meddle with banter and 
ridicule, which, even when luckily hit on, are not very suitable 
to my character (p. 285). And yet the sharpest, nay almost 
the only arguments that he himself uses, are banter and ridi- 

d Cic. ad Attic, vii. 12. latum quidem, cujus +aXapi<ri*bv times, omnia 
tetcrrimd facturum puto. 
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cule. So that we two, as he says, must end this dispute (Pre- 
face) ; but he takes care to allow me none of the offensive 
arms that himself fights with. These are extraordinary in- 
stances, both of his candour and his courage. However, 
I've endeavoured to take his advice, and avoid all ridicule, 
where it was possible to avoid it : and if ever that odd work 
of his (p. 68) has irresistibly moved me to a little jest and 
laughter, I am content that what is the greatest virtue of His 
Book should be counted the greatest fault of Mine. 

The facetious Examiner seems resolved to vie with Pha- 
laris himself in the science of Phalabism : for his revenge 
is not satisfied with one single death of his adversary, but he 
will kill me over and over again. He has slain me twice, by 
two several deaths, one in the first page of his Book, and 
another in the last. In the title-page, I die the death of 
Milo the Crotonian : 

Remember Milo's end, 

Wedg'd in that timber, which he strove to rend. 

The application of which must be this : That, as Milo 
after his victories at six several Olympiads was at last con- 
quered and destroyed in wrestling with a tree; so I, after I 
had attained to some small reputation in Letters, am to be 
quite baffled and run down by wooden antagonists. But, 
in the end of his Book, he has got me into Phalaris's Bull : 
and he has the pleasure of fancying that he hears me begin 
to bellow (p. 290). Well; since it's certain then that I am 
in the Bull, I have performed the part of a sufferer. For as 
the cries of the tormented in old Phalaris's Bull, being con- 
veyed through pipes lodged in the machine, were turned 
into music for the entertainment of the Tyrant ; so the com- 
plaints which my torments express from me, being conveyed 
to Mr. B. by this Answer, are all dedicated to his pleasure 
and diversion. But yet, methinks, when he was setting up 
to be Phahtris Junior, the very omen of it might have de- 
terred him. For, as the old Tyrant himself at last bellowed 
in his own Bull; so his imitators ought to consider, that 
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at long run their own actions may chance to overtake 
them. 

But 'tis not enough for him that I die a bodily death, 
unless my reputation too die with me. He accuses me of 
one of the meanest and basest of actions ; That when Sir 
Edward Sherburn put a MS. into my hands, to get it pub- 
lished by Mr. Gr<evius; desiring me to let him know from 
whom he had it, that he might make an honourable mention 
qf him; I concealed the kindness of Sir Edward, and took 
the honour of it to myself, so that the Book was dedicated 
to me, and not one word said of him. This is both a very 
black and a very false accusation; and yet I own I am 
neither sorry nor surprised to see it in print. Not sorry, 
because I can so fully confute it, that with all ingenuous 
readers it will turn to my applause. Not surprised, because 
I expected such usage from the spirit of Phalarism. I am 
morally sure, that the very persons that printed this story 
knew I could give a good answer to't : for I heard of it by 
some common friends some time before it was printed, who, 
I question not, gave them an account how I justified myself. 
But, however, it seems, they would not lay aside this calum- 
ny: for, as in war sometimes 'tis an useful stratagem to 
spread a false report, though it certainly must be disproved 
in two or three days ; so here it was thought a serviceable 
falsehood, if it could be credited for a few months. Besides 
that it's the old rule, to accuse strenuously, and something 
will stick : and 'tis almost the same thing with men's re- 
putations as with their lives ; he that is prodigal of his own, 
is master of another man's. 

I had prepared a new edition oi Mamlius; which design 
being known abroad occasioned my acquaintance with Sir 
Edward Sherburn, who had formerly translated the First 
Book of that Poet into English verse, and explained it with 
a large Commentary. He had got together some old and 
scarce editions, which he courteously lent me ; and besides 
those, he had purchased at Antwerp, by the means of a 
bookseller, a whole box full of papers of the famous Gasper 
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Gevartius's, who undertook an edition of the same poet, 
but was prevented by death. All this mass of papers he 
desired me to look oyer, if perhaps I might find any thing 
that was useful to the public. Among the remains of Gevar- 
tius, I found nothing of any moment. But there was one 
Treatise about Theodoras Mallius, written in another hand, 
but without any name to't, which I thought to be consider- 
able. And, by good fortune, among a parcel of letters, I 
met with one written in the same hand with that Treatise, 
and subscribed A. R. ; and I easily guessed, by the contents 
of the Letter, that they meant Albertus Rubenius. This 
gave me a certain discovery of the true author of that Trea- 
tise; and I immediately waited on Sir Edward, and gave 
him an account of it; desiring him either to send it to 
Oxford, to be printed among some Miscellanies; or to 
Utrecht, to the learned Mr. Graevius ; who, having printed 
some Posthumous Works of the same Albertus Rubenius, 
was the properest hand to convey this to the world. The 
latter proposal being embraced, I wrote to Holland, to Mr. 
Graevius, giving a narrative of the whole, and promising, in 
the name of Sir Edward, that, if Mr. Graevius would under- 
take the edition, I would presently send him the Book. 
Within no long time, I received an answer from Mr. Grae- 
vius ; where, among other things, says he, Pray present my 
humble service to that learned and noble gentleman Sir Edward 
S/ierburn ; and if he pleases to commit Rubenius to my care, 
I will immediately put it to the press, and let the Learned 
World know to whose kindness they are obliged. I had never 
heard of his Commentary upon the First Book of MamUus: 
but, since you give such a character of it, I am sure it must 
needs be good, and therefore I will purchase it. I shewed 
this letter to Sir Edward; and so the Book was sent to 
Holland by a safe hand. 

The very next letter that I received from Mr. Graevius 
was accompanied with half a dozen printed copies of Rube- 
nius. I was much surprised to see the Book printed so 
soon ; but more, when I saw a Dedication to myself; which 
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was an honour that I should not have expected, if I had 
been not only the discoverer, but the possessor too of the 
MS. But it troubled me exceedingly, when I found not the 
least mention of Sir Edward Sherburn there; and I ex- 
pressed my concern about it to several friends. Particularly 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Norwich,* whom I do 
myself the honour to name here, will bear me witness, how 
extremely I was concerned at it, when I presented him one 
of the copies. And some time after, when his Lordship sent 
to Mr. Orsevius by my means a Collation of the Philosophi- 
cal Works of Cicero from a very ancient and excellent MS. 
(for, as his Lordship has one of the best libraries of Eng- 
land, so he is as free in communicating it) ; I appeal to 
Mr. Orsevius himself, who has yet perhaps that Letter by 
him, if I did not wish him to take care, not to ascribe that 
favour to me; and not to forget to name his Lordship, as 
he had formerly forgot Sir Edward Sherburn. Another of 
the copies of Rubenius I presented to Sir Edward himself; 
and both lamented to him and excused Mr. Grsevius's over- 
sight, that he had dedicated that to me, which was rather 
due to Sir Edward. As for myself, I had no manner of 
need to make apology to Sir Edward, since he had read 
Mr. Grovius's own letter, where he voluntarily promised to 
make honourable mention of him ; and would certainly have 
done it, if the multiplicity of his studies and other affairs had 
not quite struck it out of his mind. I might appeal to Sir 
Edward's own memory for the truth of all this : but that his 
exceeding old age,f and the infirmities that attend it, make 
him an incompetent witness: and upon that account I 
heartily excuse and forgive him all that his weakness has 
furnished to the malice of some others. 

The Examiner has represented, as if the good word, that 
Mr. Grevius has been pleased publicly to give me, was solely 
bottomed upon that which I falsely assumed to myself, the 
publication of Rubenius. "lis necessary therefore to give 

[• Dr. John Moore, translated to Ely in 1707.— Note on ed. 1777.] 
[f He was bom Sept. 18, 1618 ; and died Nov. 4, 1702. —Note on id.] 
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the reader here as much of that Dedication as concerns me 
and that affair; that he may see whether such a stress is laid 
upon that favour, as, if that belong to another man, my little 
reputation must all drop with it. 

Vtro CI. Richardo Bentleio S.P.D. 

Joannes Georgius Gruevhts. 

Redit ad te, quam mihi dono miseras, Alberti Rubenii com- 
mentatio de Theodoro Mallio sank quam docta et polita. Pro 
qudy dim Mam mecum communicare voluisti, non possum non 
tibi et meo et rei Uteraria nomine gratias agere public^. — Plu- 
rimum igitur tibi debebunt manes Rubenii, si quis manium 
sensus est, qui tarn egregiam ejus diatriben ex tenebris, in 
quibus, absque te fuisset, perpetuo quasi sepulta jacuisset, in 
dias luminis auras protraxisti. — Nee manes tantilm Rubenii, 
sed omnes kumanitatis cultores tibi pro hoc in se merito de- 
vinxisti. Hi nunc tuas euros in Manilium, Hesychium, alios- 
que scriptores desiderant et expectant cupid&. Nam erudi- 
tissima Ma Epistola, quam subtexuisti* Malala Chronicis, tarn 
multa recondita nos docuit, ut incredibilem expectationem tux 
ingenii commoverit. Nihil nobis longius est, nihil desidera- 
tius, quam ut Ma videamus, quorum spemfecisti, chm public^ 
omnibus, turn mihi de tuis in CaUimacho Animadversionibus, 
quarum pulcherrimum specimen mihi misistu Hanc ut pro- 
pediem expleas, Vir Eximie, Deumprecor, ut salvus, incolumis, 
felix mtatem agas, meque tui studiosissimum amarepergas. 

Now the whole that Mr. Greevius says here, or could 
say of me, in relation to the publishing Rubenius, is this, 
That himself in particular, and all the lovers of polite learn- 
ing, and the very author Rubenius (if the dead have any 
knowledge ofwhafs done here), give me thanks for retrieving 
the MS. But for the rest of the Dedication, I humbly con- 
ceive, the character he has there given of me has another 
foundation. I implore here the reader's candour, that he 

[• Grevius wrote " subnexuisti:" see DecL to Rub. Diss, &c. 1694, 12mo.— - D.] 
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would not believe me so vain, as to assume the commenda- 
tions that Mr. Graevius and some other eminent persons 
have given me (to encourage, as I suppose, my beginnings), 
as if they really were deserved by me. But I mention them 
here on this occasion, to shew that some of the learnedest 
men of the age have either more candour, or another kind of 
judgment, than Mr. B. and his party. Mr. B. is pleased 
somewhere to send me to Hermogenes's Chapter, 6 Ilepl rod 
aveira'xd&s eavrbv iiraweiv y How a man may commend him- 
self, without envy or fulsomeness. And I find there, that 
one may safely do it, when detraction and calumny make it 
necessary* 

Nay, I may freely say, that I deserve almost as well of 
the memory of Rubenius, as if all the honour, which they 
pretend I robbed Sir Edward of, had been truly my own. 
Neither is there one single word, that Mr. Graevius says of 
me with respect to Rubenius, that is not literally true. For 
it was I that communicated the MS. to him ; it was I that 
brought it out of that darkness, where without me it might 
have been buried for ever. For Sir Edward had been pos- 
sessor of Gevartius's papers for several years ; but he knew 
no more of that Treatise, and especially who was the author 
of it, than if it never had been written. Nay, if I had been 
such a plagiary as Mr. B. would traduce me for, I had it 
wholly in my power, not only to rob Sir Edward, but Rube- 
nius himself, of the honour of that Treatise. For Sir Edward 
intrusted me with the whole box of papers, whereof he 
knew little or nothing, without either numbering or weigh- 
ing them. So that I could easily have kept back that little 
Treatise without giving him any notice of it, and have pub- 
lished it afterwards as my own work. And this alone is a 
sufficient disproof of this malicious calumny. For how is it 
credible, since I was so ingenuous as to make discovery of a 
paper which I could have concealed as my own ; that at the 
same time I could be so senselessly dishonest as to seek to 

* Hermog. p. 429. 
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rob him of that little honour of being master of another 
man's work many years without knowing what it was ? 

When I first met with this accusation in print, it seemed 
the easiest way of confuting it, to produce Mr. Grevius's 
letter ; where, in answer to mine, he had thanked Sir Edward 
for the hopes he had given him of the MS., and promised to 
do him right in the publication. So that presently I looked 
among my papers ; but, to my grief, I could not find it by 
the most diligent search. The next thing was, to produce 
my own letter to Mr. Grevius, where I myself had made 
honourable mention of Sir Edward and his intended kindness. 
But I had not that letter in my power ; for I writ that, as 
I do others, but once over, without keeping any copy of it. 
The only reserve then that I had left, was to write to 
Mr. Grevius 5 and to desire a copy of his former letter, if 
perhaps he had a transcript of it 3 or that he would send 
me either a copy or the original of my letter, if such 
a trifle, by good providence, should still be in being; or 
at least that he would now do me right by a new letter, 
since he could not but remember, when put in mind of it, 
that I had sent him Rubenius as Sir Edward Sherburn's 
Book, and not as my own. And in answer I received a 
letter, part of which I here publish without varying a word. 
And I must own myself obliged to Mr. B. that he was 
pleased to start this calumny so early, while all the partiefs 
are still alive to disprove it. 

Joannes Georgian Groevius S. P. D. 
Bichardo Bentleio. 

Uteris tuts, quae Februario superiore dedisti ad me, 
quamvis nihil Us acceptius et optatius tnihi potuit afferri, 
serins respondeo ; non quod immemor fuerim officii, sed quod 
Epistolam iUam, qud nonnulla fragments Callimachi adjici 
volebas, qua ego Procemio inserui, cam jam omnia cater a typis 
essent descripta, diu frustrh qutesivi. Nee enim ewputare 
possum, unde iUa, qua tua negas esse, excerpserim. Itaque 
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non putabam me ante tibi posse satitfacere, qudm illam in- 
spexissem epistolam, et nam me met ocuU, aut memoria 
fefelterit, inde cognotrissem. Quanwis verb mihi non perierit, 
qui omnia tua custodio dtUgentius nigris uvis, neseio tatnen 
in quern se angulum bib&otheca abdiderit, em quo nondum 
potuit end. Nunc visd tud novissimd epistold, quam pridie, 
cum ex itinere menstrua ferS dotnum revertissem, hweni domi 
mem ; dhUius cessandum turn duxi. Ad prior es, pro quibus 
tibi BISaKTpov debeo, brevi respondebo. Jam ad has, quas 
xxix. Aprilis exardsti, hac habe. 

In Uteris, quas Londini in adibus Episcopi Wigormensis 
scripseras iv. JulO, 1692, hoc tu ad me: ( Est* apud nos 
e Edvardus Sherburnus, Eques Auratus, qui librum primum 
' ManilU Anglice vertit, et commentario doctissimo auxit. Is 
' abhinc anms aliquot apparatum Gasp. Gevartii ad Mamiium 

* ab ejus harede emit Antwerpia, mihique non ita pridem, quern 

* novam ejus scriptoris editionem parare inaudiverat, schedas 
' Gevartianas perlegendi copiam fecit. Comperi aut em Vrrum 
' Clarissimum omnem operam in eo posuisse, non qui Manila 
1 textum corrigeret, vel iUustraret, sed qui infelicem suam (mea 
' quidem sententia) covgecturam de Theodoro MalHo Cos. quern 
' Astronomicif auctorem esse voluit, adversus BartMos et Sal- 
' masios et Tristanos et Possinos defenderet. Nihil tamen in 
' medium profert, quod momenti habeat quicquam ad qpMonem 
' suam stabUiendam, prater quam qua dudum in htcem ediderat 

* in Papinianis et Varus Lectionibus. Itaque cum toties repe* 
' ttta<rambeXmihifastidiummoveret,miriJke tamen recreatus 
' sum aureoUs duabus Epistolis, qua in isto chartarum fasce 
' latitabant, quaque celeberrimum Gram nomen ferebant in- 
' scriptum. Illud verb me perculisse fateor, quod ad Gevartn 
6 sententiam de at ate Manila videris§ accedere: 9 et qua se* 
quuntur de hdc\\ opimone Gevartii, quam damnas. Post hac 

[• " Est quidam." Bent. Ep. (Burney), p. 1.— IX] 

[f " Astronomue." Id. p. 103.— D.] 

[t " nauseam mihi ctfastidium." Id. p. 2. and p. 103.— D.] 

[§ " ▼idearis." Id. p. 2. and p. 104.— D.] 

[|| " Me"— not in id. p. 104.— D.] 
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addis : ' Erat autem* prmterea quod me Adversaria ista ver- 
6 santem non mediocri vohiptate qffecit, Dissertatio scilicet 
' bent longa et perquam erudita de vitd Fl. MaUii Theodori 
( Cos. auctore, ut corn comperi, Alberto Rubenio, cujus Opus* 
' cula Posthnma, te obstetrieante, in lucem prodierunt. Hanc 
' meojudicio minime dignam, qua cum blattis et tineis diutius 
6 conflictetur, curabo tibi ntittendam, si ejus editionem te pro- 
€ curaturum fore polliceris ; et quidetn vel unci cum aliis qui* 
6 busdam, vel etiam sola non incommode edipoteritS 

H<ec avroXefcl in epistold tud, ex quibus luce meridiand 
clarius patet, non tuam, sed meant culpam esse, qubd, dim 
Commentationem Rubernanam ederem, non memmerim hujus 
epistolce, et propterea non debitas gratias persolverim Viro 
Nobilissimo Edvardo Sherbumo pro communicato cum utroquk 
nostrum hoc Ruberm libello. Ipse out negligentiam out obli- 
vionem meam detest or, et culpam deprecor. Mae responsioms 
nullum servavi exemplum, <equk ut nee aliarum. Illud me- 
mini me Sherburni Manilium, quern ex tud epistold cognovi 
plank mihi ante ignotum, scept desiderdsse. — 

Valef — et tibi persuade, te doctos omnes viros maximi 
facere, rumpantur ut ilia Codris; sed nemmem esse qui te 
majoris faciat, et magis astimet qudm ego te/acio. 

After this letter of Mr. Grsevius's, I suppose there 
needs nothing more to silence this sorry calumny. He 
has exscribed the words of my own letter, which in the 
plainest expressions declare, that the MS. was Sir Edward 
Sherbum's; that he had lent me it to read over; and if 
Mr. Gravius would promise to publish it, it should be put 
into his hands. And though he has no transcript of that 
letter which he sent me in answer to mine, where he re- 
turned Sir Edward thanks, and promised to do it publicly; 
yet he very well remembers it, and, upon the whole, avers, 
that it was his fault, and not mine, that Sir Edward was not 

[• " etiam." Id. p. 3.— D.] 

[f The words omitted here are " Yir magne." See id. p. 106,— D.] 
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mentioned ; and he asks pardon for the omission, whether it 
happened through negligence or through forgetfulness. 

The first part of Mr. Grevius's letter relates to another 
affair, that Mr. B. is not concerned in : and yet it is not so 
wide from the present case, as not to deserve a place here. 
Mr. Gravius, in his Preface to the late Edition of Callima- 
chus, has these words: In epigrammate xjlix. Bentleiaws 
ovvaymyrjs versum secundum sic legendum esse postea nobis 
scripsit celeberrimus Bentleius, 

T<Sppa fievcov alyav ov tcaOtficur 6 Kiickwty,* 

et sic vertendum, 

fflic manens copras non dimisit Cyclops; 

Hoc est, gregem non dimisit ex pascuis suo tempore: T$ppa^ 
Hesych. T$ pa, Sid Sij. Idem, To pa, Zirep 817. 

When I read this passage first, it was a very great sur- 
prise, to find a correction ascribed to me, as communicated 
by my own letter; which I could not remember one syl- 
lable of, and which in every part of it is quite against my 
own judgment. As the first word T$ppa is falsely trans- 
lated Blic; and the translation is falsely justified out of 
Hesychius : for Hesychius interprets it Bio Brj, u e. quamob- 
rem, and Zirep Srj, i. e. quod quidem ; and what do those 
two words relate to Illic? Then the third word alyav seems 
to be set there as a Doricism for alywv.\ But the Dorians 

[• This line has occasioned various conjectures. See Calttm. ed. Blomf. 
p. 161. note.— D.] 

[f Theocritus has tot dyar, IdylL vin. 49, if it be not a false- print. 
Salter. Ad. note en ed. 1777. — In Eurip. Hecuba^ v. 1053, Person gives 
topoc yvrcuK&y, observing, " yvraucay Aid. Quanquam plerumque proniores 
sunt librarii ad delenda quam retinenda dialectorum discrimina, aliquando 
tamen, ut nunc, nimio Dorismi studio peccare videas." To this remark of 
Person, Sehsfer appends Bentley's observation, " The Dorians never turn «r 
into or," &c and Salter's note; and then adds : " Legebatur item IdylL v. 148. 
Sed utrobique Kiesslingius correxit Idem, sed invectum illud ex emendatione, 
reperias etiam in Epigramm. adesp. XL. 2. In Euripidis HeL v. 885, Aldina 
item habet Qripay, quod Musgraviana invito, opinor, editore retinuit Idem e 
Pindari Isthm. br. 78, expulit Heynius, quern vide."— D.] 
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never turn a>v into av in that declension : for they say rav 
<f>p€v<Sv, not rav <f>pevav. And the fifth T^ord Kadipaa has 
no fewer than three faults in it : first it should be accented 
KaOlfjuure, and not KaOijMUre; then the syllable 0i here is 
made short in the measure; but it's always long, as ap- 
pears in Aristophanes and others ; then it's translated here 
dimisit, dismissed; but it truly signifies demisit, he let down 
by a rope. Besides all these verbal faults, the whole sen- 
tence is flat, and unworthy of Callimachus. I declare there- 
fore that I never wrote this, and I utterly disown the whole. 
And in the copies that I presented soon after the publication 
to some Right Honourable persons, whom I will not name 
upon so slight an occasion, they will find my name in that 
place blotted out, and the correction left to its unknown 
author. 

This mistake of Mr. Grevius's was one of the subjects 
of that letter of mine, which he answers here in the first 
paragraph of his. He says, He sought a long time for that 
letter y where (as he thought) I gave direction to insert this 
emendation : but it could no where be found. No wonder 
indeed, that it was sought in vain; for there was no such 
letter written by me. But Mr. Graevius, as it seems, by 
a very natural and very pardonable failing, had forgot who 
it was that had sent him that correction. He might have 
a schedule of it enclosed in a letter; and if the letter and 
the schedule were parted, 'twas a very easy mistake to 
ascribe it to a wrong author. And I heartily excuse this 
little oversight in that excellent person; as I doubt not 
but he will excuse this freedom, that. I publicly disclaim 
that correction. For, as his incomparable learning will not 
allow the least suspicion that the correction could be his 
own ; so his singular ingenuity and candour will allow me 
the 'liberty to renounce what is not mine. But I would 
crave leave to make two inferences from this, with relation 
to the Examiner. First, I humbly conceive, here's a case 
exactly parallel with that of Sir Edward Sherburn's. And 
if such a mistake happened without my knowledge in the 
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edition of Callimachus; the same thing might happen in 
the edition of fiubenius. And, secondly, we have a sin- 
gular instance here of Mr. B.'s great capacity to be a cen- 
surer of my writings; who, though he read (as appears 
from his Book) my Notes on Callimachus, and my Disser- 
tation on Jo. Antiochensis, on purpose to find faults in them, 
was not able to discover the mistakes of this passage, that 
lay so thick and so open. 

I cannot omit this opportunity of correcting and explain- 
ing one of the Epigrams of that Poet : f 

Trjv aklrjv EvBrjjios, ifi rfs aka \irov iire\0<ov 9 
XeipoSvas fJL€<yd\ov5 €%€<f)vy€v Sav&av, 

Gt)k€ Beolf SajioOpafjr Xiycw in rrjvSe tear w^v, 
*/2 Xaol, aaOels ef akbs «5S' IBero. 

Where the MS. reading eirekdwv betrayed not only myself, 
but the most ingenious and learned Madam Dacier into a 
mistake. We took SXa here to mean the. sea, and con* 
sequently aklijv a ship : and the Samothracian Gods seemed 
to require that interpretation, for they were supposed to 
deliver from storms at sea. But I have since discovered, 
that the Epigram has quite another meaning. 'AXlij sig- 
nifies a salt-cellar, and S\a salt And the first verse is to 
be corrected thus : 

Trjv akir\v E\l8iffJ,09y e<f> r)s SXa \itov iireaOoov. 
And the whole to be thus translated : 

Salmum Budpms, in q*o salem tenuem comedens 

Procettas magna* qffugit your arum, 
Donavit Diis Samothracibus ; dicens, gubd hoe ex voto, 

Opqpuli, servatus a sale hie posuit. 

Eudemus here in the Epigram, owing a great many 
debts, paid them off by living sparingly upon bread and 
salt, the diet of poor people : and in memory of it he de- 

1 Callimachus, Epig. li. [=60. p. 66. ed. BUnrf.—DJ] 
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dicated his salt-cellar to the Samothracian Gods. The 
Epigram is very ingenious, and the humour of it lies in 
die double meaning of aXlijv and Ska and aXos, and the 
likeness of eirkadcov to eireXOtov, and of have&v to avifuov. 
And the whole is a Parodia. Suidas* quotes a part of it, 
and from him I had the hint of this true and certain expli- 
cation. 'EiriaOav, says he, iireaOl&v, evt^xovfAevos. Trjv 
dXlrjv EvSrj/AOs, e<j)\ fjs aXa \irov eireo-O&v j^e^wvas /nc- 
ydKovs egtyvye, Ofj/ce Oeols 2afi60pa%w. The word Sav€a>v 
is omitted in Suidas ; but there's no question now but it's 
the true reading. If Mr. B., when he searched my writings 
to pick holes in them, had but corrected this one Epigram ; 
which none of us that were concerned in Callimachus then 
understood; he had done himself more true honour by this 
single improvement, as slight as it is, than he has done by 
his whole Book. 

But to return to the affair of Sir Edward Sherburn ; the 
Examiner now proceeds to fortify his accusation, and secure 
it against all exceptions. But Gravius, says he, it may be, 
was in fault, and forgot to do Sir Edward justice (p. 16). Is 
it so then ? May it be that Mr. Graevius was in fault ? 
Had I not reason to say above, that I was well assured the 
authors of this calumny were conscious that the blame was 
Mr. Grevius's ? And is not this fencing and supposing of 
theirs a plain indication of it ? But 'tis hardly to be {mar- 
gined, says he, that Gravius could forget it, had the Dr. 
told him plainly, that the MS. was put into his hands under 
that express condition. True indeed ! if Mr. Gravius had 
no more business on his hands, than the Examiner and his 
Assistant have. But a man that considers both the great 
variety and great importance of Mr. Graevius's own affairs 
would not wonder, if he had forgot, not only to mention Sir 
Edward Sherburn (whom he had never heard of but once in 
xny letter), but to publish the very MS. itself. But, with 
the Examiner's good leave, there was no need at all either 

[• I. 1*SS. e<L Gaitf.—D.] 
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of intimating it slightly, or telling it plainly, to Mr. Graevius. 
He does not want any spur to make him own his obliga- 
tions. I had no occasion to make either slight or broad 
intimations, what Sir Edward expected: for Mr. Graevius 
had promised of his own accord, before the book was sent 
him, that he would do Sir Edward justice. 'Tis true, I 
cannot produce Mr. Grevius's letter, because I have un- 
fortunately lost it, and he has no transcript of it. But the 
Bight Reverend the Bishop of Norwich, who gives me leave 
to say this in his name, remembers very well, that I shewed 
him the letter, and that Mr. Graevius there returned his 
thanks to Sir Edward, and promised to inform the world 
who it was that obliged it. 

But suppose, says he, the omission lay wholly at Gravius' s 
door ; why did not the Dr. send immediately to Sir Ed* 
ward to excuse it (p. 16) ? See here the true spirit of Pha- 
larisbc . Tis no matter whether a thing be true or false, 
so it make for their purpose. I did more than send, for I 
went immediately to Sir Edward, to excuse it; which, by 
his carriage then and some time after, I thought I had done 
effectually; and I presented him then with one of the copies 
Mr. Graevius had sent me. Nay I am morally sure, it was 
in that very book which I had given him, that he entered 
the memorandum, which the Examiner produces (p. 15). 

And why, says he, did not the Dr. take care to have 
this neglect repaired in the next Holland Journal (p. 16) ? A 
most wonderful expedient ! 'Twas a thing indeed of great 
consequence to the world, to know whose box it was that 
had preserved the MS. And yet, as mean as the thing was, 
and as little as the honour of it was ; I had resolved and 
engaged to Sir Edward, to do him that right in a fitter place 
than a Holland Journal. I had then prepared a Manilius for 
the press, which had been published already, had not the 
dearness of paper and the want of good types, and some 
other occasions, hindered. And I assured Sir Edward, that 
in that book I would make him amends for Mr. Grevius's 
omission. For I had occasion there to have thanked him 
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upon another account; which I will now mention, that I may 
be quite out of his debt. Among those papers, I found a 
Discourse of the learned Godefridus Wendelinus's, about the 
age of the poet Manilius. There were two copies of it, one 
by Wendelinus's own hand, and the other by Gevartius's: 
and Sir Edward was pleased to give me one of them ; be- 
cause I purposed either to print the whole, or give an extract 
of it, in my edition of Manilius. I return him here my 
acknowledgments for it; but let Manilius come out when 
it will, the world I believe will excuse me, if I think' I have 
now paid as much as -I owe him. 

The Examiner goes on in the honourable work of false 
accusation. A Foreigner , says he, of great note complained 
how ill the Dr. had used him, in a case near resembling 
mine : which not yet having his leave for it, I do not think 
myself at liberty to publish (p. 14). The short of which is, 
That somebody complained of something which Mr. B. will not 
tell. I must own, when I read such stuff as this set out in 
the name of Mr. B., I am forced to suspect, do what I 
can, that there are more forgeries than Phalaris's Letters. 
Mr. B. must forgive me, if I think this paragraph more 
becomes the Humty-dumty* Author, than a gentleman of 
sense and honour. If such loose and general accusations 
must pass for evidence, who can be innocent? When the 
Examiner is at liberty to publish this story, I make no ques- 
tion but I shall prove it as false as his calumny about Sir 
Edward* In the mean time, he has shewn his proficiency 
in the noble science of detraction, when, under pretence of 
saying nothing, he says more than all. For he insinuates 
a blind story about something and somebody, which the 
reader is to guess at, and make as black as he pleases. I 
remember, a certain Foreigner, whose name I have now 
forgot, made the modest and reasonable demand, that I 
would give him the Alexandrian MS. to his lodgings, to be 
collated quite through, which would require half a year's 

[• See note (•), p.xxi— DJ 
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constant labour. It was pretty hard to keep one's coun- 
tenance at so senseless a proposal : however, I gave him a 
civil answer, why I thought the favour could not be allowed 
him. If this be the man that complained to Mr. B. h&w ill I 
had used hhn, as the circumstances make it probable ; I do 
not envy Mr. B. the honour of his acquaintance of great note. 

But another, it seems, applied to Dr. Bentleyfor a sight of 
the Alexandrian MS., and met with no other answer, but that 
the Library was not Jit to be seen (p. 14). Here's another 
general accusation without naming the person, and upon 
that account not easy to be disproved : but, however, it has 
the common fete of all his stories and arguments, that they 
are false, and so may be turned upon himself. For, ever 
since I came to St. James's, I have constantly kept that 
MS. in my own lodgings, for this very reason, that persons 
might see it without seeing the Library. I believe there are a 
hundred now in England, that have seen the MS. since I 
had the custody of it : and I appeal to all their memories, if 
they did not see it in my lodgings, and not in the Library. 

But let us see the Examiner's Comment upon't: A 
pretty excuse, says he, (that the Library was not fit to be 
seen) for a library-keeper to make, who had been four years 
in that service/ (p. 15.) That I could not make this excuse 
for not shewing the Alexandrian MS., I suppose it's already 
sufficiently clear. But I will own, that I have often said 
and lamented, that the Library was not fit to be seen. If he 
thinks this such a reproach to the Library-keeper, he has 
free liberty to make the best on't. But upon whom would 
this reflection fall, were it really a matter of reproach ? Our 
keen Examiner should look before him a little; and not 
blindly throw about his abuses without minding whom they 
will bit. If the room be too mean, and too little for the 
books; if it be much out of repair; if the situation be in- 
convenient; if the access to it be dishonourable; is the 
Library-keeper to answer for't ? Would he have me, in the 
four years of that service, to have erected a new Library at 
my own charge ? But there's nothing really to be blamed 

VOL. i. o 
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here, but the Examiner's pertness. For the expenses and 
toils of a long war are but too just an excuse, that the 
thoughts of a new Library were not part of the public cares : 
but there's do question, but a few years of peace under his 
Majesty's most happy government will set us above this re- 
proach. 

These, I think, are all the personal accusations in the 
Examiner's Preamble ; let us now take a short view of his 
complaints against my Book. The first is, That I insinuate 
there, that the translation of Phalaria was not his own ; for I 
said, it was ascribed to him, and his name was set to the 
Edition, and the faults in 9 t were no disparagement to him, but 
to his teachers ; and I call them, in the plural number, Edi- 
tors, Amwtators, and great Geniuses. 

These are all the passages in my Book, that are or can 
be brought to make out this indictment. Now the two first 
of these expressions are very far from affirming that he was 
not the true author. For this present Book is ascribed to 
me, and my name is set to the Edition ; and yet, I assure 
him, 'tis my own. It must be the third then of those phrases, 
that the faults were a disparagement to his teachers, which 
must imply they were not his. But, with humble submission, 
whether this inference be his or his teachers', 'tis a weak 
one. For he himself owns, that he was then very young, 
and not only had a Tutor,* but a Director of his studies; 
and, in that case, the faults might be really his own, but the 
disparagement theirs that suffered them to pass. In his Dedi- 
cation there, he tells the Tutor, that he was assisted by him 
in the work ;ff and in his Preface here, he says, The Director 
was consulted by him upon any difficulty. After such a pub- 
lic declaration, the world will still be of my opinion, that 
both the Tutor and the Director were accountable for the 
faults in Phaktris, though they were really the pupil's. 
Mr. B. indeed, in his Preface here, seems to excuse the 



[• Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church.— Note on ed. 1777.] 
* " Opus tu& ope adjutum." 
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Tutor; for he declares, That, excepting the Directory no one 
had a hand in't ; nay, scarce a One, says he, was ever seen by 
any body else as I know of > till it was finished (Pref. p. 5). 
But, if this be so, how came he to thank the Tutor for assist- 
ing the work ? Let the reader please to try if he can bring 
these two passages to meet; for my own part, I have seen so 
many contradictions between the Latip Phalaris and the 
English Examination, that I dare not attempt to reconcile 
them. But Mr. B. himself offers to do it, when he tells us, 
that the Tutor might otherwise assist him in the Edition, than 
by collating MSS., translating the Text, and writing Com- 
ments (p. 199). True ; he might so : he might be at some 
charge of the printing, and make the Book his worthy New- 
year's gift to the Scholars of his house. But Mr. B. here 
answers to a question, that never was asked him* For the 
query is not, whether the Tutor was to translate or comment ; 
but whether he was not to revise and correct. 

Since it's hard therefore to believe both passages to- 
gether, I had rather believe the English one, that the Tutor 
had no hand in the version of Phalaris. For the world will 
own, that he has more wit, more learning, and more judg- 
ment, than to let such a translation go through his hands. 
Much less can I think him concerned in the English Exa- 
mination, which is the faultiest book in its kind (which 
is critical) that has appeared upon the Theatre of Learning 
this two hundred years. If my Answer here do not shew 
it to be so, let not this character be regarded : but I know 
already by experiment, that the best judges are satisfied 
I have proved it so ; and the rest of the world will by de- 
grees follow their sentiment. I must own, therefore, that 
the deserved reputation of the Tutor acquits him from all 
suspicion, that he had a hand in the Examination. There 
is only one thing, that his friends want and desire in him, 
that he would not suffer some under his discipline, by enter- 
ing into a kind of faction in behalf of a very sorry Book, 
[to] give occasion to a rumour that nearly concerns his and 
the whole Society's honour. 
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Ajb for the Director of studies, I entirely agree with 
Mr. B. that he might consult him upon any difficulty ; and 
yet all the errors of the Version might pass him, or be made 
by him. He is of the same size for learning with the late 
Editor* of the Msopean Fables* If they can but make a 
tolerable copy of verses with two or three small faults in it, 
they must presently set up to be authors; to bring the 
nation into contempt abroad, and themselves into it at 
home. This Director is he, who has lately set out Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,* with a Paraphrase and Notes: which I 
did but once dip in, and presently found these two in- 
stances of his great sense and learning. The passages are 
in the speech of Ulysses : 

Cujus equos pretium pro node poposcerat hostis, 
Anna negate mihi,Jueritque benignior Ajax} 

That is, Dolon was to have Achilles'* horses, for being scout 
one single night : I, that took and defeated Dolon, demand 
but Achilles' s armour, which is of far less value than his 
horses. If you deny me that, fuerit benignior Ajax, even 
Ajax himself, as much as he is my enemy, would reward 
my services more generously. But the Director thus para- 
phrases it: Fuebitque benignior Ajax. Sitque melius 
de vobis meritus Ajax quam ego. But how comes benignior 
to signify melius meritus ? He has put such stuff here upon 
the Poet, as makes him neither talk Latin nor sense. But 
let us see another instance : 

ReppuUt Actorides sub imagine tutus AchilUs 
Troas ab anuria cum def ensure eorimsJ 

Patroclus, says the Poet, being disguised in Achilles* s armour, 
repulsed the Trojans from our ships : which otlterwise would 
have been burnt with those that defended them. Defensore 

[♦ Anthony Alaop, who published, at Oxford, in 1698, Fabmimrmm jEvxpic*- 
rum Delect** : he sneers at Bentley in the Preface, and alludes to his refusal of 
the MS. Phalari* to Boyle in the concluding fable, Canis in Prasepi. — D.] 
k Oxon. TheaL 1696. [The editor was John Freind.— D.] 
1 Lib. xiii, v. 253. J Ibid. v. 273. 
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here, by a change of number familiar among poets, means 
defensoribus, the Grecians, who fought on shipboard, and, 
by consequence, had the ships been burnt, they also had 
been burnt with them.* But our Paraphrast tacks the 
words thus together; Troas gum defensors, Trojanos 
cum Hectare eorum propugnatore ; which is silly and absurd, 
upon all accounts: for why should Hector be called the 
defender here, when it was he that made the attack ? and 
why should the words, if the meaning of them was as the 
Director has given it, be so disjointed from one another? 
Besides, that the whole thought, as he has made it, is poor 
and flat; and more becoming his own poems than Ovid's. 
And is not this man now a fit Director of studies ? Is he 
not a rare instructor to a young gentleman of a noble family 
and excellent parts ; who, if he had never fallen into such 
hands, would have been thought to have deserved to fall 
into better? 

But to return to Mr. B.'s complaints : if neither ascrib- 
ing, nor setting the name, nor disparagement to his teachers, 
imply that I thought his Book was not writ by himself; 
the only words that can be accused of implying it are 
Editors, Annotators, and great Geniuses, all in the plural 
number. But I have given my own answer k already to 
this point, and now I'll give Mr. B.'s. He is pleased to 
confess, That the Director was consulted upon ant difficulty : 
so that we have two at least concerned in the Edition of 
Phalaris ; unless Mr. B. will wholly exclude himself* Had 
I really therefore understood those words in the plural ac- 
ceptation, I had implied nothing but what Mr. B. admits 
to be true. But why must my words be stretched so far, 

[• Here Dr. B. is as much mi* taking as John Freind, whom he is exposing. 
Defensor* means Ajax only ; who had boasted, that he had sustained Hector's 
fire, and secured the fleet from it; which Ulysses ran away from. See this 
observed from Mr. Sam. Hoadly in Clarke's note on Homer, IL IL 126. 
Salter. A<L note on e<L 1777.— Yet Clarke allows that the meaning which 
Bentley gives to cum defensive is " sententia nequaquam quidem aut inepta aut 
inconcinna." Hoadly was not the first person who applied the words to 
Ajax.— D.] k Pagexxiv. 
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when they may fairly be supposed to mean but one person ? 
For even Mr. B. in his Preface to Phalaris says, quantuit 
scibc us, as much as we know, and nostro labore, by our 
labour (p. 196) ; and yet he avers he speaks of none but 
himself. And why then might not I mean him only by Edi- 
tors and Amnotators ? As if it were unusual for the plural 
number to be put for the singular ! (p. 199.) 

I am clear, therefore, of this accusation of robbing Mr. B. 
of the right he has to his Phalaris. And if the world has 
generally believed that somebody assisted him in't; my 
Book is not to answer for't. On the contrary, 'twas the 
rumour that had already obtained in the world, that made 
my words be so interpreted. For I had left the thing loose 
and indefinite, neither denying nor affirming that Mr. B. was 
the author. And his true friends took hold of that handle, 
which was given out of kindness ; and they believed it was 
more for his honour to renounce the Edition, than to assume 
it with all its faults. Mr. B. has been pleased to take the 
other way, and to vindicate it for his own ; and the success 
that he has had may be now seen by the event. He has 
heard more than once from the press, what the world be- 
lieves in that matter. And I'm afraid, he has more contri- 
buted to that belief by his second performance, than he did 
by his first. For a man that entitles himself to such a 
motley heterogeneous piece, that's not only inconsistent 
with his first work, but with itself; that has such variety 
of styles in% as like one another as fustian is to silk; 
that is sometimes above and sometimes below itself in the 
several degrees of ignorance and banter ; a man, I say, that 
merrily represents himself to be such a linsey-wolsey writer, 
seems to be of Planudes's humour; for nobody can ever be 
silly enough to imagine it, nor can Planudes himself dream of 
being thus far credited (p. 273). 

Mr. B. goes on to accuse me, that I have given him very 
ill language; for I call the story in his Preface, a calumny, 
weak detraction, injustice, forgery, slander, and vile aspersion. 
These are the flowers, he says, that I have strewed through- 
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out every page almost in the Epistle (p. 11). Now this every 
page almost seems very nearly related to his Bookseller's nine 
months; for of clii. pages, which that Epistle consists of, 
there are not above a dozen that in the least concern Mr, B. 
or his edition. But to the rest of the indictment I must 
plead guilty; for I own I then gave those titles of honour 
to his story, and have repeated some of them now : and 
whether I have miscalled it, the world will be judge. But it 
is not that I have any love or fondness to those expressions : I 
am more sorry that I had occasion to say them, than Mr. B. 
can be to hear them. But, if Mr. B. will do an ill thing, he 
must excuse me if I give it its true, and consequently an ill, 
name. If he give himself the liberty to say what he pleases, 
he must expect a return of what will not please himself. 
The Comic Poet's rule is the common law in those cases : 

Si mihipergtt qua vult dicer e, ea qua non vult audiet.* 

But he says, I charge him with the basest tricks (p. 11) ; 
which if it were true, I confess I should be ashamed of : for, 
were it never so much deserved, that language is too coarse 
to be given by me. But, if the reader pleases to consult the 
place, he will presently see a trick in this accusation. For 
my words are nothing but a translation of Mr. B.'s Latin 
moribus nequtssimis; and they are not applied to Mr. B., but 
to one Alcibous in the Epistles, who is represented there as 
a very great knave. 

And by the help, he says, of a Greek proverb, I call him 
downright ass (p. 11). After I had censured a passage of 
Mr. B.'s translation that has no affinity with the original, 
This puts me in mind, said I, of the old Greek proverb, that 
Leucon carries one thing, and his Ass quite another. Where 
the Ass is manifestly spoken of the Sophist, whom I had 
before represented as an Ass under a Lion's skin. And if 
Mr. B. has such a clearness for his Phalaris, that he'll 
change places with him there, how can I help it ? I can 

[• Ter, Andr. y. iv. 17.— D.] 
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only protest that I put him into Leucon's place'; and, if he 
will needs compliment himself out of it, / must leave the two 
friends to the pleasure of their mutual civilities (p. 25). 

But is this Mr. B.'s way of interpreting similitudes ? are 
the things from whence they are taken to be directly applied 
to the persons they are spoken of? If I liken an ill Critic 
to a bungling Tinker, that makes two holes, while Tie mends 
one (p. 11) ; must I be charged with calling him Tinker ? At 
this rate, Homer will call his heroes, Wolves, Boars, Dogs, 
and Bulls. And when Horace has this comparison about 
himself, 

Demit to auriculas, ut iniqua mentis Asellus, 1 

Mr. B. may tell him, he calls himself downright Ass. But 
he must be put in mind of the English proverb, that simili- 
tudes, even when they are taken from Asses, do not walk 
upon all four. 

I will here crave the reader's leave to make one general 
apology for any thing, either in my Dissertation or my De- 
fence of it, that may seem too severe. I desire but this 
favour, or justice rather, that he would suppose my case 
to be his own : and then, if he will say sincerely, that he 
should have answered so many calumnies with fewer marks 
of resentment, I am content to lie under his censure. But 
it's a very difficult thing, for a person unconcerned, and 
out of the reach of harm, to be a fair arbitrator here. He 
will be apt to think the injured party too angry; because he 
cannot have as great a passion in seeing the ill usage, as the 
other has in feeling it. Even Job himself, with all his 
patience, was accused of losing his temper, by his compa- 
nions that had no share in his sufferings. Besides, there's 
a common fault in human nature, which I crave leave to 
express in Greek, iirixaipeica/cla. There's a secret plea- 
sure, they say, in seeing another man under the risk of a 
shipwreck, while one's self is safe on the shore; and so we 

1 Hor. Sat. I. ix. [20.— D.] 
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find the worid is delighted to see one worried and ruin down, 
while themselves are made the spectators, and entertained 
with the diversion. "Fwas an excellent saying of Solon's, 
and worthy of the wisest of the famous Seven; who, when 
he was asked, J7a>? tfjciora dSucatev oi &v6p*>voi} Whmt 
would rid the world of usuries? If the bystanders, says he, 
would have the same resentment with those that suffer the 
wrong; El apolax; SuyBowro rot? a&iKovfUvov; oi ^ a&utov- 
/tew*.* If the reader will hut follow that great man's advice, 
and have an equal sense of my ill usage as if it had fatten 
upon himself; I dare then challenge him to think, if he cub, 
that I have used too much severity. 

I do not love the unmanly work of making long com- 
plaints of injuries; which, I think, is the next fault to 
deserving them. Much less will 1 imitate Mr. B., who has 
raked together those few words of my Dissertation that had 
the least air of resentment, and repeated them six timed 
over. For, if I was to enter into the particulars of his 
abuses, I must transcribe his whole Book, which, from be* 
ginning to end, is nothing else but a rhapsody of errors 
and calumnies. 

But there's one rudeness, that I ought not to omit; be- 
cause it falls upon others as much as myself. / am satisfied, 
says he, how unnatural a step it is for an Amanuensis to start 
up Professor of Divinity (p. 228). I am persuaded, every 
ingenuous reader must be offended at his insolence, who 
could suffer such stuff as this to come out of his mouth ; 
which is a double affront, both to the whole order of Bishops, 
and to a whole University. As if a person, who in his youth 
had been an Amanuensis to a Bishop, was upon that account 
made unfit to be Doctor of Divinity; as if a whole Uni- 
versity, which was pleased to confer that degree upon him, 
were neither fit judges of his merit, nor knew their own 
duty. 

I should never account it any disgrace to have served the 

m Laert. in Solone. 
VOL. I. H 
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Right Reverend the Bishop of Worcester* in any capacity 
of a scholar. But I was never Amanuensis to his Lordship 
nor to any body else ; neither did his Lordship ever make 
use of any Amanuensis : so little regard has this Examiner 
either to decency or truth. I was first Tutor to his Lord- 
ship's son, and afterwards Chaplain to himself; and I shall 
always esteem it both my honour and my happiness to have 
spent fourteen years of my life in his family and acquaint- 
ance, whom even envy itself will allow to be the glory of 
our church and nation ; who, by his vast and comprehensive 
genius, is as great in all parts of learning as the greatest 
next himself are in any. And I have the satisfaction to be- 
lieve, that this excellent person has not the worse opinion 
either of my probity or my learning, for all the calumnies 
that the Examiner has cast upon me. 

As for the general character that Mr. B. endeavours to 
fix upon me, that I have no learning, no judgment, no rea- 
soning, no knowledge in books, except Indexes and Voca- 
bularies, with many other expressions of the utmost con- 
tempt, that make up the greatest part of his Book ; I do not 
think myself concerned to answer them. These things shall 
never make a dispute between us ; he shall be as great as he 
thinks himself, and I as little as he thinks me. But then it 
will lie upon him to dispute with some other persons, who 
have been pleased to declare publicly such an esteem of me 
and my writings, as does not altogether agree with Mr. B.'s. 

He must commence a critical war against his Excellency 
Mr. Ezekiel Spanhemius, who has this passage concerning 
me: Sed de hoc Philostrati loco meliora fortk nos docebit, 
gut novd versions et luculento commentario eundem auctorem 
ewplanandum et illustrandum suscepit, novum idemquejam lu- 
cidum litter at* Britannia sidus, Bichardus Bentleius* And in 

another place : Talia autcm inHesychium 8aa kovis ir- 

repsisse, et quibus/oedt inquinafa sint etiamnum ejus gloss*, et 
pridem ad eum vidimus ac passim animadvertimus ; et novis- 

[* Dr. Edward Stillingaeet,— D.] » Spanheim in Julian, p. 19. 
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mmb etiam in eruditissimd ad Jo. MilBum Epistold post Jo. 
Malalam editd 9 luculenter adductis pluribus earn in rem ex- 
empli* adservit, orient novum litteraUe Britannia sidus, 
Richardus Bentleius. And again in another place: An 
verb nihil uspiam de Hid fabeUd, quanquam ab aim passim 
memoretur, & Sophocle sit prolatum, quod statuit in Epistold 
MaMce additd vir eruditissiwus, et h quo magnum praclaris 
doctrmarum studiis mcrementum licet angurari. [$£•]* These 
perhaps are no vulgar commendations, which this great man 
has bestowed on me; and I'll assure Mr. B. that I did 
not procure them by any private services; for I have not 
yet done myself the honour once to write to Mr. Span* 
hemius. So that all that he has said of me came volun- 
tarily and freely from him; and we shall see by the event, 
if the present disputes about Phalaris will make him repent 
of it. 

He must turn his formidable pen against Mr. Graevius, 
who, besides the Dedication already cited, has another 
passage: Videbis Mc, Lector , studiose Musicarum cupe- 
diarum, et aUud 9 quod tuo palato, simul ac gustdris, sat 
sew, arridebit mirifice. Richardus Bentlekts 9 potentissimo Begi 
Guliebno d. bibliothecd, novum, sed splendidissimum Britannia 
lumen, certior d, me /actus de hoc CaUimachi Editione, per- 
ferri ad nos jussit eruditissimas Ammadversiones in quadam 
Hymnorum loca et in Epigrammata, quibus adjecit nova non 

pauca, qua htcem antea nunquam adspexerant; aUa, qua 

quidem ante legebantur, sed d, nemine fuerani intellect a, clard 
luce per/udit.* Mr. B. perhaps will object, that the friend- 
ship, which I have with this most learned Professor, makes 
him so kind in his character of me: but the candid part 
of mankind will rather believe the reverse of it, that my 
character was the reason that he honoured me with his 
friendship. 

Mr. B. I suppose, has no great deference to the judg- 



° Idem in Callimach. p. 455. * Ibid. p. 605. 

* Grsvii Praef. ad Callim. 
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ments of Mr. Spanheim and Mr. Grevius; for a man 
that has such a false opinion of himself can hardly be 
supposed to have a true one of others. But I must take 
the freedom to tell him, that I had rather have these short 
expressions of the esteem of those great men, than the most 
studied panegyrics of him and ail his party. Neither would 
I consent that these passages should be blotted out, to have 
all his abuses of me blotted out with them, both those he 
has made already, and those he shall make hereafter. For 
as a commendation from the greatest men is the greatest 
of commendations; so a disparagement from men of no 
knowledge in the things they pretend to judge of, is the 
least of disparagements. 

After the testimonies of these two great men, I will 
not produce any more; lest I should seem to trust to the 
number rather than the quality of those that speak well 
of me. I am entirely of his opinion, who was content** 
paucis, sed magnis Umdatoribus. And I will once more 
borrow the form of argument, that jEmilius Scaurus used 
against Varius Sucronensis : r Mr. Spanheim and Mr. Gfae- 
vius give a high character of Dr. B.'s learning ; Mr. Bogle 
gives the meanest that malice can furnish him with : ZJtri 
creditis, Qnirites ? Whether of the characters will the present 
age or posterity believe? 

The Examiner has given two descriptions, one of a 
Pedant, and another of a good Critic; designing to draw 
the first as my picture, and the latter as his own. But 
perhaps, if we compare die pictures with the originals, 
he may be forced by his readers to change one of the 
places here with me, as he voluntarily did with the Sophist 
in the case of Leucon and his Ass. 9 

1 . His first and surest mark of a Pedant is, to write 
without observing the rules of civility or common decency, 
and without distinguishing the characters of those he writes 
against (p. 03). Upon this article, he accuses two expres- 

9 800 hrrc, p. xii. • See here, p. xlrii. 
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sions of mine (p. 94) ; and yet both of them are both civilly 
worded and truly said. Then he mentions some coarse com- 
pliment* upon himself, which I have already accounted for : 
only here he says, I compare him with Lucian's Ass; which, 
were it true, would be no coarse compliment, but a very 
obliging one. For Lucian's Ass was a very intelligent and 
ingenious Ass, and had more sense than any of his Riders : 
he was no other than Lucian himself in the shape of an 
Ass, and had a better talent at kicking and bantering than 
ever the Examiner will have, though it seems to be his 
chief one. Let the reader too observe by the way, that 
Mr. B. in this place has it, Lucian's Ass; but in another 
he cites it truly, Leucon's Ass: and yet we are told, the 
very same hand writ both the passages. 

But to bring the Examiner near to the picture, if perhaps 
it may have some little resemblance to himself. Has he ob- 
served the rules of civility, in writing the most scurrilous 
and virulent Book, that the age has yet seen ? has he kept to 
the measures of decency, in raking up so many tales and 
hearsays, that a man of honour would scorn to repeat ? has 
he distinguished the character of hbn he wrote against, in 
abusing and vilifying upon the falsest surmises a man in 
Holy Orders, a Doctor in Divinity, a domestic servant to 
one of the greatest of Kings, and the first that was employed 
to preach the Lecture established by the great Mr. Boyle, a 
relation of the Examiner's ? If these be against all rules of 
civility, and decency, and distinction of characters ; then, I 
suppose, his first and surest mark of a Pedant will be 
thought to hit himself. 

2. A second mark is, to use a Greek or Latin word, when 
there's an English one, that signifies the very same thing 
(p. 93). Now, if this be one of his marks, himself is a 
Pedant, by his own confession; for, in this very sentence 
of his, signify id a Latin word, and there's an English one 
that means the very same thing. We shall do the Examiner 
therefore no injury in calling him Pedant, upon this article. 
But, if such a general censure, as this forward Author here 
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passes, had been always fastened upon those that enrich our 
language from the Latin and Greek stores; what a fine 
condition had our language been in ! Tis well known, it 
has scarce any words, besides monosyllables, of its native 
growth; and were all the rest imported and introduced 
by Pedants?- At this rate, the ignominy of Pedantry will 
fall upon all the best writers of our nation; and upon 
none more heavily than the Examiner's great relation, the 
incomparable Robert Boyle, whose whole style is full of 
such Latin words. But, when the Examiner is possessed 
with a fit of rage against me, he lays about him without 
consideration or distinction, never minding whom he hits, 
whether his own relation, or even himself. The words in 
my Book, which he excepts against, are commentitious, re- 
pudiate, concede, aliene, vernacular, timid, negoce, putid, and 
idiom; every one of which were in print, before I used 
them ; and most of them, before I was born. And are they 
not all regularly formed, and kept to the true and genuine 
sense that they have in the original ? Why may we not say 
negoce from negotium, as well as commerce from commer- 
cium, and palace from palatium? Has not the French na- 
tion been before-hand with us in espousing it? and have 
not we negotiate and negotiation, words that grow upon the 
same root, in the commonest use ? And why may not I say 
aliene, as well as the learned Sir Henry Spelman ; who used 
it lxxx. year since, and yet. was never thought a Pedant ? 
But he says, My words will be hissed off the stage, as soon 
as they come on (p. 287)- If bo, they would have been 
hissed off, long before I had come on. But the Examiner 
might have remembered, before he had talked thus at large, 
who it was that distinguished his style with ignore and re- 
cognosce, and other words of that sort, which nobody has 
yet thought fit to follow him in. For his argument, if it 
proved any thing, would prove perhaps too much; and 
bring the Glory of his own Family into the tribe of Pedants. 
Though I must freely declare, I would rather use, not my 
own words only, but even these too ; (if I did it sparingly, 
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and but once or twice at most in clii. pages;) than that 
single word of the Examiner's, cotemporary (p. 166, 167) ; 
which is a downright Barbarism. For the Latins never 
use co for con, except before a vowel, as coequal, coeternal ; 
but, before a consonant, they either retain the n, as con- 
temporary, constitution; or melt it into another letter, as 
collection, comprehension. So that the Examiner's cotem- 
porary* is a word of his own coposition, for which the 
Learned World will cogratulate him. 

3. Another token of a Pedant is, the use of Greek and 
Latin Proverbs (p. 94). But, however, I'll run the risk 
of it once more, and make bold to use one Proverbial 
Saying: 

Homine imperito nunquam quicquam injustius; 
Qui, nisi quod ipse fecit, nihil rectum put at. f 

[* Against this it has been alleged, that we have the words Co-founder, Co- 
mate, and Co-partner; and the Mathematicians have Co-secant, Co-sine, and Co- 
tangent; and the Lawyers have Co-parceny. But as every one of these words is 
formed contrary to all rule, so no one of them has any thing to plead for it : two 
of the first three having, indeed, no meaning at all, but what was already fully 
conveyed in Mate and Partner / the second three being merely technical and 
elementary, nor ever in ordinary or common use ; and the last only to be found 
in authors, who do not pique themselves upon elegancy of style, or correctness 
of expression. And the constant form of all these compounds, agreeably to Dr. 
B.'s rule, compact, compare, compartment, compeer, compile, complain, com- 
plete, comply, compose, comprehend, comprise, compunction ; contact, conta- 
gion, contaminate, contain, contemn, contend, contiguous, contingent, contorted, 
contusion; cbaction, coeval, coetaneous, coequal, coercion, coeternal, coinci- 
dent, coition, cooperate, coordinate ; which are all regular, and in common use, 
prove what is the-genuine and only just rule of formation to all of this class. 
Yet so perverse and obstinate are many, that co-temporary is now, after four- 
score years, as much used as ever; but chiefly, I believe, by those, who either 
never heard of this correction, or were early taught to despise it, and disdain the 
author. Dr. Johnson has put both Contemporary and Cotemporary into his 
Dictionary; which is very right, as they are both in use : but he might have 
given better authority than Locke, for the latter. For, I believe, Stillingfleet 
always wrote Cotemporary, in his earlier works, probably in compliance with 
custom: as Lord Lyttleton had done, in his History of Henry II., and de- 
clared, he knew not but it was universal ; but was afterwards convinced, and 
had every leaf cancelled in which it occurred.— Salter. Ad. note on ed. 1777.] 

[f Ter. Adelph. i. ii. 18.— D.] 
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Why forsooth is it more pedantry in me, to use Latin 
Proverbs in English discourse, than in Cicero, to use 
Greek ones in Latin? Nay, do not even Greek Proverbs 
make as good a figure now in English, as then they did in 
Latin ? If Mr. B. can spare any time from his Phalaris's 
Epistles to look into Cicero's, he'll find him in every 
page among the herd of Pedants. If I had used Proverbs 
in my Sermons against Atheism, or upon any solemn argu- 
ment or occasion; the Examiner's censure had been more 
just. But to blame the use of them in an Epistle or a Dis- 
sertation, which have been always allowed to be their proper 
places, is itself a very ill mixture of ignorance and pedantry; 
for, if they cannot be used there without pedantry, they must 
be banished out of all sorts of writings. So that Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Chrysippus, Aristarchus, and some others of 
the best Wits of old, and among the moderns the great 
Erasmus and the great Scaliger, made collections of Pro- 
verbs, merely to serve Pedants. Erasmus's own writings 
are full of them; and he will be thought to have had as 
much wit, and as little of pedantry, as Mr. B. and his 
Directors. And the great treasuries, from whence he col- 
lected them, are the writings of Plato, Plutarch, and 
Lucian ; who among some little men may go for Pedants, 
but among the wise and sensible part of mankind will pass 
for men of wit (p. 99). 

4. To over-rate the price of knowledge, is another sign 
of Pedantry (p. 94). And let the world judge between the 
Examiner and me, whether of us is most concerned in this 
character of a Pedant. I have never published any thing 
yet, but at the desire of others. My Sermons in Mr, 
Boyle's Lecture were required for the press by the Honour- 
able the Trustees; my Epistle about Jo. Antiochensis was 
desired by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Lichfield ;* my 
Notes on Callimachus by Mr. Grevius ; and my Dissertation 
upon Phalaris by Mr. Wotton. The only book that I have 

[* Dr. William Lloyd, translated to Worcester in 1699.— Note on ed, 1777.] 
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writ upon my own account is this present Answer to Mr. B.'s 
objections : and I assure him, I set no great price upon't ; 
the errors that it refutes are so many, so gross and palpable, 
that I shall never be very proud of the victory. 

But then a man that over-rates the price of his perform- 
ances acts the very reverse of this. He engages in matters 
where he has no concern ; he obtrudes his notions upon the 
world, though neither his friends desire him, nor the busi- 
ness oblige him to meddle. And is not this the picture 
of the Examiner ? He has writ a large Book in behalf of 
Phalaris's Epistles, which has hitherto been the public di- 
version, and will be so too hereafter, but in a different 
way ; and yet he professes, that he was not in the least 
concerned to vindicate them (p. 202). 

5. But an assuming and positive way of delivering one's 
self, upon points especially that are not capable of being 
perfectly cleared, is Pedantry (p. 94). Now, to take no 
notice of the rest of his Book, which is nothing but heaps 
of errors delivered in the most arrogant and insulting lan- 
guage, I'm content to be tried by this very paragraph of 
his, which of us two seem to have sat for this picture. He 
has cited here xv. passages out of my whole Dissertation, 
which he pretends are delivered in an assuming and positive 
way, and yet, he says, are certainly false. Whereas every 
one of them are true, and may be perfectly cleared, except 
one small mistake about irpoSeSa/eoTa, and that too is deli* 
vered without any assuming expression. But let us see 
Mr. B/s behaviour. Where the contrary, says he, is host 
certainly true ; as it is, and shall be proved to be, in all 
those instances here referred to (p. 95). Now, if this be not 
an assuming and positive way, what is ? And yet, in xiv. 
of his xv. instances, he is miserably mistaken. 

6. To depart from the common ways qf uniting, on purpose 
to shew exactness, is a piece of affectation, that savours of 
Pedantry (p. 95). Upon which article he accuses my spel- 
ling Taurominium : for he says, it's generally writ Tau- 
romenium, both by Ancients and Moderns. Now, if the con- 

VOL. I. I 
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trary of this be certainly true, who will then be the Pedant ? 
The learned Cluverius, who made it his business to search 
all the Books and MSS. that relate to Sicily, says, If* some- 
times spelt Tauromenium, and sometimes Tauromema, but 
generally Taurominium* And Mr. B. must write at 
another rate than yet he has done, before the world will 
prefer his testimony before that of Cluverius. 

Mr. B. here goes a little out of Ms way to do right to 
. . . .* against Mr. Wotton, who had taken notice of an 
absurd usage of Delphos for Delphi (p. 96). And because it 
lies a little in my way, I will do right to Mr. Wotton : for 
indeed the case is my own; because I too have called it 
Delphi, and rejected the common error. Mr. B. defends his 
Delphos upon this only pretence, that it has been the com- 
tnon custom of our English writers, five of whom he names 
there, to call it so. An admirable reason, and worthy to be 
his own ! As if the most palpable error, that shall happen 
to obtain and meet with reception, must therefore never be 
mended! One would think he had borrowed it from the 
Popish Priest who for xxx. years together had read M umpA* 
mus in his Breviary instead of Sumpsimus ; and, when a 
learned man told him of his blunder, Fll not change, says 
he, my old Mumpsimus for your new Sumpsimus. "Kb a 
known story, but I'll give it him in the words of Sir Richard 
Pace, who was a man of business and an ambassador too, 
and upon those accounts will have more authority with the 
Examiner. 11 If Mr. B. then will not change his old Delphos 
for our new Delphi, he shall have leave to keep his Mumpsi- 

1 Cluver. Sicil. p. 90. Plerumque Taurominium. 

[* t. *. Sir William Temple : " And he, of all men, ought not to have 
«« arraigned the Modern Ignorance in Grammar, who puts Delphos for Delphi 
" every where in his Essays, though he knows that proper names borrowed from 
" Latin and Greek are always put in the nominative case in our language." 
Wotton* s Rejl. upon Ancient and Modern Learning, p. 59, sec. ed.— D.] 

» Paeeus: De Fructu, qui ex Doctrina percipitur. Basil, 1517, p. 80. Qui- 
dam indoctua Sacrifice Anglus per annos triginta Mumpsimus legere solitus est 
loco Sumpsimus; et quum moneretur a docto, ut errorem emendaret, respondit, 
Se nolle mutare suurn antiquum Mumpsimus ipsius novo Sumpsimus. 
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nous as long as he pleases. But when he would put it upon 
us for good English, for that we must beg his pardon. The 
word is not yet so naturalised in England, but it may, and 
certainly will, be sent back again to Barbary, its native coun- 
try. We have instances of other words, that had both longer 
continuance and more general reception than he can plead for 
his Delphos, and yet they were hissed off the stage at last. In 
the old Editions of the English Bibles in Henry the VIII.'s 
time, it was printed Asson and Mileton? afterwards, under 
Queen Elizabeth, it was changed into Asson and Miletum ; 
but in the last review under King James the First, it was recti- 
fied Assos and Miletus. Here's a case that's exactly parallel 
with this of our Examiner : Miletum and Asson were at first 
supposed to be nominative cases ; just as Delphos was mis- 
taken to be, like Argos, Samos, and Delos. But, we see, 
upon better information, the words were discarded. Neither 
the stamp of Royal authority, nor the universal use in every 
parish, nay almost every family, of England, for two or three 
generations, could protect them from being exploded. A 
most certain argument, that the whole kingdom then be- 
lieved, that analogy and reason ought to have a greater force 
than vulgar error, though established by the longest and 
commonest custom. In the old Translation of Virgil set 
out by Phaer and Dr. Twyne,* they are called the xn. Books 
of Virgil's AEneidos; and the running title of every page is 
the i. or. ii. or in. Book of Virgil's ASneidos. Without ques- 
tion, that was the language in those days all over the nation. 
So that, if the Examiner's Mumpsimus should pass for an 
argument, the ASneidos should be the current language at 
this day; and those that call it ASneis must be run down for 
Pedants. I dare venture to foretell the Examiner, that his 
Delphos in a few years will be thought as barbarous as 
AEneidos: and, if his Book shall happen to be preserved 
any where, as an useful common-place-book for ridicule, 

* Act. AposL xx. 14, 15. [* Old cd. " Thyne."— D.] 

VOIi. I. 
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banter, and all the topics of calumny ; this very page about 
Delphos may perhaps, before he grows an old man, be made 
an unwelcome evidence against himself. I see here that the 
excellent Bishop of Lichfield* (who, as appears by his most 
admirable Dictionary to the great Bishop Wilkins's Real 
Character, has the largest and nicest knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language of any man living) calls it Delphi in his printed, 
though unpublished, Chronology, which I had the honour to 
see; and so did the learned gentleman Mr. Stanley long 
ago, in his Lives of the Philosophers. I do not here dis- 
parage those excellent pens that have unawares fallen into 
the common error; but to defend it against manifest reason, 
and to vilify those that would reform it, is a plain instance 
of a positive and pedantic genius. 

I must take hold of this occasion to do another piece of 
right to Mr. Wotton. For the Examiner says, It's hoped 
Mr. W. will publicly declare, that he neither assisted nor 
approved my Dissertation. But I myself can save him half 
that labour ; and therefore here I do aver, that neither Mr. 
Wotton nor any one else assisted me, either in that work, or 
in this: so that I alone am accountable for the errors in 
them both. 

Though, after such an instance of Mr. B.'s judgment in 
language and style, I might safely despise his pert censures 
upon mine ; yet I will crave the reader's patience, while I 
answer those exceptions of his that at present I can remem- 
ber. In two or three places of his Book, he would ridicule 
my expression first inventor, as if it were mere nonsense. 
If it be so, it's a very new sort of it, and perhaps may come 
off better than somebody's sense ; for it has both good rea- 
son and great authorities in its behalf. The word first 
there is no idle and superfluous epithet, nor borders upon 
tautology; for there may truly be a first, and a second, and 
more inventors of the very same thing. The Chinese in- 

[* Dr. William Lloyd— D.] 
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vented the use of Guns and Printing;* and so did the Euro- 
peans, without knowing at that time that they were used in 
the East: and may we not ask the question, Whether in- 
vented them first, without danger of nonsense ? Terence w 
therefore is not only in danger, but manifestly caught in% 
when he says, 

Hoc novum est aucuphtm : ego adeo hanc primus 
inveni viam : 

and so is Lucretius, 2 when he speaks of his master, 

Qui Princeps vita rationem invenit earn, qwe 
Nunc appeUatur Sapientia. — 

After these two, we have no need to name more of the 
Latins : let us see, if some of the best Wits of Greece are 
not guilty of the same nonsense. And among these I find 
Pindar as deep in't as any body j Tov pa TipiravSpos iroff* 
6 Ae<rpi,o<; ETPE IIPSITOS ev helirvowt, AvSiov ^dkrfv? 
and Herodotus and Plato in the very same condition ; where 
the former says, IIPflTOTS Airyvirrtov<; airdvrtov avOpdmtov 
ESETPEEIN tov biavrbv;* and the latter, Tovrov Se (tov 
Sevff) nPSlTON apiBpov re zeal Xoyurpbv ETPEIN* Or, 
if printed books will not satisfy the Examiner, I will give 
him it in an Inscription, "Taryvi? 6 $pvf av\ov$ IIPI2T02 

[• Dr. Bentley has adopted the opinion of those who have confounded the 
European mode of Printing with the engraved tablets used in China, and 
invented about the year 930. See " Origin of Printing/' 1774, 8vo. p. 23. The 
first Printing in Europe was from wooden blocks, at Harlem, in 1430, by 
Laurentius, who soon proceeded to separate wooden types, p. 64 j in 1464, 
Geinsfleich by the aid of Fust contrived, at Mentt, cut metal types, p. 8& 
The art was finally completed, by the invention of Matrices, by Schoeffer, in 
1462, p. 91. — The earliest account of the use of gunpowder in Europe is in 
1338, at the siege of Puy Guillaume. Du Cange, in voce Bombarda. Its 
force was known by our countryman Roger Bacon, as appears in his Opus 
Majus, to Pope Clement IV. 1267, p. 474, and Prse£ p. xi. Cannon were used 
by the Venetians against the Genoese, 1878. Pancirolus De Inventoribus. — 
Note on ed. 1777.] 

w . Ter. Eun. II. ii. x Lucre t v. 9. 

y Athen. 635. [= v. 304. ed. Schur., who gives Avtev for Aftiw.— D.] 

1 Herod, ii p. 91. • Plato in Phsedro. 
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HTPEN. b And is not Mr. B. now a judicious Censurer, 
to come with his little cavils against an expression, which 
the best writers in the world have so frequently used? 
For, besides the passages here produced, I dare undertake 
to bring fifty more : and among the best of our own nation, 
it's one of the commonest phrases ; particularly it's adopted 
by our English Cicero, the Right Reverend the Bishop of 
Rochester,* in his History of the Royal Society ; where phi- 
losophy and eloquence have renewed as strict an acquaint- 
ance as they had in Cicero's Philosophic** seventeen hundred 
years ago. 

Another happy phrase, which, he says, I have newly 
minted, is the mien of a face ; which, as he takes it, is 
much the same thing with the behaviour of a look, or the 
carriage of a smile (p. 73). His expression indeed is a little 
obscure ; and his readers, I find, are not agreed about his 
meaning. But the thing he aims at seems to be this, that 
mien signifies the behaviour and the carriage of the whole 
person, and cannot be applied to a single part, the face. An 
observation that shews him to be as great a critic in the 
modern languages, as he is in the ancient. For mien does 
not signify behaviour, even when it's spoken of the whole 
person, but the air and look that results from it. The word 
mien is of French original, and both the English and the 
Italians borrowed it of that nation. So that the sense of 
it must be determined from the usage of the French. And 
if those be consulted, they will tell us, that though mine be 
often extended to denote the air of the whole man, yet it 
chiefly and originally means the air of the face. So Mon- 
sieur Pomey in his Dictionary, mine du visage, (which is 
exactly mien of the face) oris species, oris habitus, nativa 
vultils composition And so the late Dictionary by the Aca- 
demy ; mine, Fair qui r&ulte de la conformation exteriewre 
de la personne, et principalement du visage. One would have 
guessed by the Examiner's talking out of Balzac and Bruy&re, 

* Marm. Arund. L 19. [* Dr. Thomas Sprat— Note on ed. 1777.] 
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(p. 98, 99), that he had been too well acquainted with the 
writings of the French ; and yet we see, by this instance, he 
was as raw in that language as he is in the Greek. But 
perhaps since his late Journey to Paris, he may have 
brought back with him une mine du visage, though he did 
not carry over with him a mien of a face. 

7- Another mark, he says, of a Pedant is an itch of con- 
tradicting great men upon very slight grounds (p. 97)- I must 
own, that I am sometimes forced in my writings to contra- 
dict great men, by correcting such oversights as they made 
through inadvertency or want of information. But then I 
do it without any diminution to their character ; and if that 
modesty be observed, the contradicting them in this way 
deserves the highest commendation, and is such a sort of 
pedantry as the Examiner and his Director will never be 
accused of. But the instance he charges me with, is my 
brisk censure qf Grotius and Scaliger, for not knowing the 
measure of an Anapastic verse (p. 96) : and whether I did 
that upon very slight grounds, this very Answer 6 will shew. 
But let us see the Examiner's words here, if perhaps this 
last character of a Pedant may not prove to be his own 
picture. When 'tis plain, says he, as I shall shew before 
I lay down my pbn, that the Doctor would never have 
censured 'em, if he had known it himself (p. 96). What a 
formidable threat, and what a miserable performance ! The 
stuff that he has brought there is so shameful and scandalous, 
so inexcusable in a very school-boy, betrays such ignorance 
of the commonest rules of Prosodia and Syntax; that, if he 
has but learning enough to know when he's confuted (which 
is not every body's case), he may have the wisdom to take 
his leave of the press, as long as he lives, for that part of 
learning. 

But, if an itch of contradicting great men upon very slight 
grounds has a relish of pedantry ; to abuse and revile great 
men, and that without any ground at all, must be the very 

c See here, p. 132. [= the latter portion of the section on Thericlean cups. — D.] 
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spirit and quintessence of it And we know a late writer, 
that in the very entrance of his Work calls Dion Chrysostom 
as errant a sophist and Reclaimer as ever was, and his dis- 
course tedious and insipid (p. 26) ; that says, Mamlius has no 
wit in him, and is as unlike to Ovid as Thersites was to 
Nireus (p. 28) ; that says, La&rtvus is a writer of Dr. B/s 
own form (p. 238), which, as he has been pleased to use me, 
is the vilest of characters ; that cails Athenaus rude and in- 
solent, and a confident clown (p. 238, 9), when the sole occa- 
sion of it is his own ignorance. I shall give here a short 
account of his affront upon Athenaeus, to shew what a 
strange compound must go to the making up a Defender of 
Phalaris. 

The Examiner accuses Athenaeus,* for calling Plato dog 
and liar. Now the words of Athenaeus are, that Antisthenes 
says the same thing of Socrates, that Plato says; but yet the 
matter is not true: %a/>l£erat yap teal 6 *tW ofrro? iroXXA 
r<p Sa/cpdrei, for this Cynic too compliments Socrates in 
many particulars. Antisthenes was Diogenes's master, and 
the founder of the sect of the Cynics : so that kvcov here 
means a Cynic, and not a dog; and is so far from being 
a reproachful word, that it was adopted by the whole sect 
as a name of honour. But the learned and sagacious Mr. B. 
takes tevoov for a very dog, and draws in Plato to have a 
share in the name, as well as Antisthenes ; which Athenaeus 
never dreamt of. And is not this now a just occasion of 
calling so excellent a writer an insolent and confident clown ? 
But we have instances of late, that such qualifications as 
those are not the properties of clowns alone. 

But Mr. B. is not contented with abusing the Ancients ; 
unless he bestow his civilities upon some of the greatest of 
the Moderns. Salmasius, he says, and Scaliger were all gall 
and pride and pedantry; which made the vast learning 
they were masters of sit so ill upon them, that the world 
hated and despised them, at the same time that it was pro* 

4 Athen. p. 216. [=ii 831. ed. Schw.—D.} 
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fiting by them (p. 226). If he pleases, he may add, that 
they are hated and despised by some who will never be 
able to profit by them. But are these the expression* that 
become a young Writer (Pref. p. 3) ? though in truth they 
could come from no body but a young and unfledged 
Writer, that neither knows the works of those great 
men, nor the history of that age. Did the World hate 
and despise them, who were admired and courted by the 
greatest Princes ; who were invited out of their own coun- 
try with the solemnity almost of an Embassy, that they 
would honour a potent Republic with their presence, and 
accept of a noble pension without any incumbrance of an 
office; who, as appears by the Letters written to them 
from the best Wits of all the nations of Europe, were 
universally esteemed as the glory of their age ? "Tis true, 
they met with some very unworthy usage, which proceeded 
. not from contempt, but a quite contrary passion. He must 
be a young Writer, and a young Reader too, that believes 
Milton and Petavius had themselves as mean thoughts of 
Salmasius, as they endeavoured to make others have. He 
that studies to represent one of known and eminent merit 
to be a mere fool and an idiot, he gives himself the lie; 
and betrays, he's either acted with envy, or corrupted by 
a faction. But the greatest persecution these great men 
lay under was upon the account of Religion. They were 
the ornament of the Reformation, and, by their influence 
and example, gave such a spirit of learning to it, as made 
it triumph over its enemies, who would then have engrossed 
the reputation of letters, and confined it to their own party. 
They were vilified therefore and traduced by those who, if 
they had been of their own communion, would have almost 
adored them. So that Protestants should be tender and 
cautious from what hands they receive the characters of 
those great men. And if a magisterial air and too much 
heat and passion appear in their writings, a candid reader 
will forgive it, and say, 

VOL. I. K 
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Sume super biam 
Quantum meritis ; c 

he'll impute some of it to their temper, but the most to 
the ill usage they met with from envy and detraction. To 
hate and despise a man, at the same time they are. profiting 
by him, is an ill mixture of the worst of human passions. 
A little haughtiness and warmth, when accompanied with 
merit, will be forgiven by some, but such black ingratitude 
will be hated and despised by all. 

Mr. B. is pleased to bestow his next favour upon Ludo- 
vico Castelvetro; whom he calls an Italian Prdaxt, famous 
for his snarling faculty, and contradicting great men upon 
very slight grounds; and he thinks Balzac says very well 
of Mm, that he was a Public Enemy (p. 98). But whether 
somebody else will not be infamous for His snarling faculty, 
we may predict from this very instance. This Pedant, 
as our modest Author calls him, was one of the most inge- 
nious and judicious and learned writers of his age ; and his 
books have at this present such a mighty reputation, that 
they are sold for their weight in silver in most countries of 
Europe. I will mention but three testimonies of him : the 
famous Lilius Gyraldus f says, He had seen some of his 
pieces, which fully satisfied him, that he was judicio san& 
quam acerrimo, et eruditione non vulgaris Henricus Stepha- 
nus dedicated a book* to him; and, says he, I refer the 
censure of a piece of poetry, Sagacke et emuncte turn nari, 
Ludovice Kpcrcxdrare et 7rot,t}Tucd>TaT€. And he has this 
character given him by Menagiusj h Ludovicus Castelvetrius 
in Commentariis Ulis suis eruditissimis et acutissimis; and 
again, Omnium qptime acutissimus Castelvetrius. I am per- 
suaded our Examiner has never read one line of this author, 
whom he abuses thus out of Balzac, a writer, without un- 
dervaluing him, many degrees inferior to Castelvetro. I 

• Hor. 0<L in. xxx. ' Gyrald. n. Dialog, p. 421. 

» Parrhasii Epiat * Menag. ad Laert 
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had the fortune some years ago to meet with moet of the 
pieces of Castelvetro and his antagonists; and I find that 
the sole occasion of all his troubles in Italy was a copy of 
verses made by Annibal Caro in praise of the House of 
France ; so that the very subject of it was enough to bias 
the judgments of Balzac and some others of that nation. 
These verses were dispersed over Italy and France, and re- 
ceived with mighty applause ; and being sent to Castelvetro 
by a private friend at Rome, who desired his judgment of 
them, he returned him some short .censures, desiring they 
should neither be published, nor shewn to any one as his. 
But by chance they got abroad and were printed, and 
brought such a violent faction against him as made the 
poor man weary of Italy. The very first lines of Caro's 
verses are, 

Venite a V ombra de' gran Gigli (F oro, 
Care Muse, devote a' miei Giacinti : 

where the Muses are invited to come under the shadow of 
Flower-de-luces. Upon which Castelvetro remarked ; That 
the Muses must be less than pigmies, if they could be sha- 
dowed by Flower-de-luces, which were scarce shelter enough 
for little insects. Who can have the folly to deny, that this 
censure was just ? Qui* tarn Lucili/autor ineptus, ut neget 
hoc ?* And yet this fault, and others as plain as this, were 
stoutly maintained by Caro and his party. For the advan- 
tage of Caro was, that he was Member of an Academy, and 
a whole College was engaged for him; and when neither 
reason nor truth was of their side, they confided in their 
numbers, 

Defendit numeric*, junctaque umbone phalangeal 

[• Hot. Serin, i. x.2. 

" Quia tarn Lucill feutor inepte eat, 
Ut non hoc foteotur ? "— D.] 

[f Juvenal, u. 46.— D.] 
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Their way of refuting Castelvetro 1 was, by Pasquils, Lam- 
poons, Burlesque Dialogues, Public Speeches in the Aca- 
demy, Declamations of School-boys., and, in the close of 
all, A short Account of Messer Lodovico Castelvetro by way 
tf Index, full of the most virulent abuses.* These were the 
fair and honourable methods of managing their controversy : 
and though their Adversary, while he lived, suffered much 
from their malice, yet posterity has been just to him, and 
has set an extraordinary value upon all his performances; 
while theirs upon this argument (for in other things they 
were men of some worth) have nothing that now makes 
them inquired after, but the great reputation of the man 
they abuse. And such a man will never be called an Italian 
Pedant, but by those that copy after his Adversaries in 
their infamous way of writing. 

It's now time to draw towards a conclusion of this 
Preface; which I shall do by informing the reader, that 
when these papers were put to the press, I designed to have 
brought into this Volume The Dissertations about JEsop and 
the rest; but this of Phalaris alone taking up more paper 
than I expected, I am obliged to put off the others to 
another opportunity. There are a few things therefore re- 
ferred to in tiiis part, which do not appear here ; but they 
shall be all made out in the next. I have it already by me ; 
and when I can have leisure to transcribe it for the press, 
the Examiner shall have it. 

He has been pleased to s&y more than once, that I spent 
two or three years of my life in writing my First Dissertation 
(Pref. p.i. — p. 24) ; and yet he owns he never once saw my 
face ; much less can he have any knowledge of the course of 
my studies. But he has a singular way of talking, as he says, 
at a venture. I drew up that Dissertati o n in die spare hours 
of a few weeks ; and while the Printer was employed about 
one leaf, the other was amaking. Tis now I think about xl. 

1 Apologia degli Accademici di Banchi di Roma. 

k Tavola della Gontenenza. Ibid. [See the concluding paragraph of this 
Preface.— D.] 
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weeks dace his Examination came abroad; vm. of which I 
spent in the country, where I had no thoughts of Him and 
his Controversy. And if in die rest of that time I have 
published this Book, and have the Second ready for publi- 
cation ; I conceive the world will be satisfied, that I could 
not spend three yean in the other Book of nine sheets only. 
And yet I'll assure him, but for the delays of the press, 
which I could not remedy, he had had this Answer some 
months ago. In a small part of the last of those three years, 
which he says were all laid out upon Phalaru, I wrote my 
Notes on VnlUmachus; and Mr. Gmvius perhaps will thank 
Mr, B. if in six years 1 time he will send him the like upon 
any other author. But suppose his accusation true* I had 
rather have spent all (hat time in discovering truth, than 
have spent three days in maintaining an error. 

But he says the whole thing is a very mconiUkroNe 
jrtm*, which a wise mm would grudge the throwing away 
a week 9 * thought *pon (p. 34). And I doubt not but many 
others, whose designs and studies are remote from this 
kind of learning, will follow this censure. To such men 
as these I must answer, that, if the dispute be quite out 
of their way, they have liberty to let it alone; it was not 
designed for thetn^ but for others, that know how to value 
it; who, if the principal point about Phalari$ were quite 
dropt, will think the other heads, that are here occasionally 
handled, not unworthy of a scholar. But that the single 
point whether Phdlmi$ be genuine or no, is of no small 
importance to learning, the very learned Mr. Dodwell is 
a sufficient evidence; who, espousfaig Phtiaris for a true 
author, has endeavoured by that means to make a great 
innovation in the ancient Chronology. To undervalue this 
dtepute about Phatoris because it does not suit to one's 
own studies, is to quarrel with a circle because it is not a 
square. If the question be not of vulgar use, it was writ 
therefore for a few; for even the greatest performances 
upon the most important subjects are no entertainment at 
all to the many of the world. 
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I will venture here beforehand, and to give this character 
of Mr. B.'s performance upon JEsop 9 * that though it is not 
wholly unworthy of its Author, yet it seems a little below 
him. The style of it is something worse than that of the 
Defence of Phalaris; and the learning of it, which he ought 
to take for a compliment, a great deal worse. If there 
be one thing which he's said right in his Phalaris about 
vrpoSHkofit, and Sicitcco ; I'll pass my word, there will not 
be one good thing in his jEsop, when I call it to account. 
His observations there about Babrius's Verses will be found 
worse than those here about the Anapaests of iEschylus and 
Seneca ; his accusing me there as a Plagiary from Neyelettus 
and Camerarius will appear much more unjust than what 
he says here about my pillaging Vizzanius and his own poor 
notes; his grimace there about Socrates will be shewn more 
impertinent, if possible, than his long banter here, That 
Dr.B. cannot be the Author of the Dissertation, (p. 184, &c.) 
Which insipid banter seems rather to have been writ in a 
tavern than in a study; and is not fit to be answered by 
me. But, if another should answer him in his own way, 
and pretend to prove, that Mr. B. is not the Author of 
the Examination from the variety of styles in't, from its 
contradictions to his edition of Phalaris, from its contra- 
dictions to itself, from its contradictions to Mr. B.'s cha- 
racter and to his title of Honourable, and from several 
other topics; it would be taken perhaps for no raillery, 
but too serious a repartee; or at least might pass for a 
true jest, though intended only for a merry one. 

Mr. B. has been pleased to threaten me with the resent- 
ments of a whole Society (Pref. p. 6), and a great Body of 
Learned Men (p. 289). I must own, I do not well know 
what apprehensions to have of this threat. For as I have 
done no injury to any Society, so I think I have no reason 
to be afraid of their resentments. It does not appear to me, 

[* John Freind was the director of Mr. B/s studies, mentioned above, 
p. xliv., and wrote the part on JEsop : Smallridge wrote the banter spoken of 
in this page. — Salter. Ad. note on ed. 1777.] 
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that Mr. B. has any commission to threaten thus in their 
name : and if he has not, his making use of their authority 
is a sort of libel upon them, which would represent a great 
Body of Learned Men as the partakers and patrons of the 
faults of his Book. I have a true honour and great esteem 
for that noble and flourishing Society, which is supposed 
to be meant here; and I should think I did them a great 
injury, to suspect they will interpose in Phalaris's behalf: 
for, when a cause cannot be defended, the numbers of those 
that engage in't make it only the more scandalous. 

But since Mr. B. has been so free as to threaten a Reply, 
even before he sees what I say in my Defence ; though I will 
not prescribe to so great a genius any method of his answer, 
yet I think I may make bold to tell him, what I shall look 
upon to be No Answer. 

1. If he pretends, that he did not maintain, that his Pha- 
laris is genuine ; but only that my arguments do not prove 
him to be otherwise ; I shall look upon this as a shuffle, and 
no Answer at all. For, if he suspects whether he's genuine, 
and yet allows none of my arguments; the world desires to 
have his reasons, why he has that suspicion of him. I ob- 
serve indeed, that there's one argument against him pro- 
posed by Mr. B., which I had not taken notice of; That the 
names of those, whom the Epistles are directed to, seem some* 
times to be feigned on purpose, according to the subject of 
those Epistles. (Prof, ad Phal.) Till Mr. B. shall think fit to 
give us other grounds of his suspicion, the world will take 
the liberty to think that this is all he has. So that we are 
to take the measure of his great judgment by this scale, 
that all my reasons go for nothing with him, and his own 
single and substantial one goes for all. 

But perhaps he will now be more loyal than ever to his 
Sicilian Prince, and have no scruples at all about his true 
title to the Letters. For he assures the reader, that his 
doubts about the authority of the Epistles, since he read my 
Dissertation, are much lessened; and \f I write once more 
upon that subject, perhaps the point soill be clear to him 
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(p. S3). Agreed and contented on both aides! I have writ 
once more against them, and Mr. B. for that reason will 
more firmly believe them- I desire no greater punishment 
to him for all his ill usage of me, than that he would main- 
tain them to be genuine as long as he lives. 

2. Or, if he comes with more Testimonies of his Book- 
seller or his Humty-Dumty* Acquaintance; I shall take 
those for no Answer. For a man that is once convicted of 
an intended perjury is no longer a lawful witness: and a 
man that has declared publicly, that his memory could but 
serve kirn for one particular, can have no benefit in law 
allowed him of strengthening it afterwards either with three- 
thread* or four-thread*. 

3. Or if he brings any new stories and hearsays about 
me, that are foreign to the business, I shall look upon those 
as no part of an Answer. For, after I have so fully dis- 
proved his capital accusations about the King's MS. and that 
of Sir Edward Sherburn, I shall not think myself concerned 
at any calumnies that he shall start hereafter. 

4. Or, if he thinks fit, or any Friend for him, to reply to 
me in Latin (for he threatens me with a Latin Book, in the 
imperious style of Festus; Hast thou appealed to Foreign 
Universities ? to Foreign Universities thou shall go (p. 230) ; 
I may look perhaps upon that as an answer, but such a one 
as will need no Answer from me. For, if I may guess at 
what's to come, by the present performance, a Latin book 
from any hand that has been yet concerned in the Defence 
of Phalaris will carry its own Answer in itself. 

5. But, if he chooses to reply in English, and meddle 
once more with the matter of learning; if he do not mend 
his hand a little, and bring a piece with fewer faults in't 
than the last, I shall not take that for an Answer. For my 
whole life might be spent at that rate in refuting the merest 
trash. And he has clearly the advantage of me in this 
point; for he may commit more mistakes in five weeks' time, 

£• See note, p. jhu.— D.] 
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and in five sheets of paper, than can be thoroughly confuted 
in fifty sheets, and in a whole year. 

Besides this, I may justly expect, that, if he proceeds 
further upon the subject of Phalaris, he should freely ac- 
knowledge those faults that I have refuted in his last Work. 
I have done the like myself j and I here sincerely declare, 
that I am not conscious of one error, that he observed in my 
Dissertation, which I do not own in my Answer. I design 
nothing but a search after truth ; and will never be guilty of 
that mean disingenuity, to maintain a fault that I am con- 
vinced of. I require therefore the same candour from him ; 
and if he does not perform it, I shall not reckon it as an 
Answer. For if he has not either judgment enough to know 
when he's confuted, or sincerity enough to confess it, 'tis to 
no purpose at all to continue the controversy. 

6. But, if he thinks to drop the main subject, or but 
slightly to touch upon't ; and to give, as he says, a view of 
the Dr.'s picture in miniature (p. ult. 3d edition), by way 
of burlesque and ridicule and banter, which his genius is so 
strongly bent to ; I shall look upon that to be least of all 
an Answer; because it's no part of the dispute. For I'll 
never contest that point with him, but allow that he has no 
ill talent at farce and grimace. And if there be neither 
truth nor learning nor judgment in his Book, it shall be 
cried up for those other accomplishments as much as he 
pleases. 

Mr. B. thought fit, in his second edition, to rake up all 
his affronts upon me together, under the title of A short 
Account of Dr. B. y by way of Index. And, in an imperfect 
imitation of so great an example, I had drawn up an Ac- 
county not of Mr. B., but of his Performance, by way of 
Synopsis. But, when I saw such a multitude of errors eon- 
centred together, the sight was so deformed and disagree- 
able, miseranda vel hosti, that no resentment could prevail 
with me to return him his own compliment. 
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After the Honourable Mr. B. has despatched his account 
of the matters of fact relating to Himself and his Bookseller, 
where I am sorry to hear him say, his honesty was concerned; 
he proceeds to the main part of the dispute, which only 
touches his learning (p. 22). This, he says, will give him no 
concern, though it may put him to some trouble. For he 
shall enter vpon't with the indifference of u gamester, who 
plays but for a trifle, which it is much the same to him whether 
he wins or loses (p. 22, 3). 

Mr. B. here seems to enter upon his work a little unto- 
wardly and ominously; for a gamester, they say, who plays 
with indifference and without any concern, never plays his 
game well. Besides that, by this odd comparison of him- 
self to a gamester, he seems to give warning, and he's as 
good as his word, that he will put the dice upon his readers 
as often as he can. But, what is worst of all, this compa- 
rison puts one in mind of a general rumour, which I make 
not my own, That there's another set of gamesters, who play 
him in his dispute, while themselves are out of sight, and safe 
behind the curtain. 

His very first sentence acquaints his reader, That Dr. B. 
has taken the liberty of writing without any method (p. 1). 
Which is a bold stroke to begin with, and shews we must 
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expect nothing from him but what is masterly and great. 
I have first produced the chronological proofs, that Phalaris 
is spurious ; then I consider the language, then the matter of 
the Epistles ; and I conclude all with the argument taken 
from their late appearance in the world : and all these are 
ranked in their natural order, and distinguished from each 
other, without any mixture or confusion. And if this be 
writing without method, my ignorance, perhaps, was occa- 
sioned, because I have not read the new System 0/ Logic set 
out for the use of Mr. Charles Boyle, after the mode of In 
usum Delphini. When I have the happiness to read that 
great advancement of logic, and to receive from it new light 
about method; I may then perhaps be induced to change 
the order of my Dissertation. But, in the mean time, I have 
let every thing stand as it did before ; and I have distin- 
guished the former Dissertation by printing it in a greater 
letter; and in a smaller, I have answered Mr. B.'s objections 
at the end of every article. 

But I have good reason to suspect, that his cry here 
against my want of method is but a cast of his gamester's art, 
that he might hfive the shuffling of his own cards ; and so 
begin his Examination upon such articles as he could raise 
the greatest bustle in. For he pleasantly distinguishes my 
arguments into two sorts, those that affect the whole set of 
the Epistles, and those that touch only those particular Epis- 
tles from whence they are drawn (p. 33). He begins there- 
fore with the general proofs, which are only three, he says, 
from the language, and the matter, and the late appearance 
of the Epistles ; and the others from chronology (which were 
then about a dozen, and now shall be near a score), suppos- 
ing them true, he says, do but concern those single Epistles 
from whence they are taken ; so that tfie rest, to his com- 
fort, may be genuine still (p. 155). 

I cannot dismiss this facetious distinction without making 
a brief remark upon't, though I shall consider it more 
largely in another place. First, the Examiner bears very 
hard here upon the most accomplished writer of Vie age (Pref. 
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p. 3) ; for the great Memmius* had pronounced of the whole 
set; That the Epistles of Phalaris have more race, more spirit 9 
more force of wit and genius, than any others he had ever 
seen, either ancient or modern. Now if he, with that nicety 
of taste, believed all the Epistles to be writ by the same 
hand (as indeed every body else does, the style and turn of 
them all being so exactly alike) ; Mr. B. puts an affront 
upon that great man's taste, when he pretends a score of 
the Epistles, which chronology refutes, might be foisted 
in by the wantonness or vanity of imitators in after-time* 
(p. 155), and yet the rest be authentic. For if those vain 
imitators could copy so well in after-times, as to impose 
upon Sir ... .f who had written to Kings, and was quali- 
fied to judge how Kings should write (p. 92) ; what becomes 
of his fine argument, from the race and the spirit, such 
freedom of thought, such boldness of expression, to prove that 
none but a Phalaris could write them ? If Mr. B.'s distinc- 
tion be admitted, Sir ... . must have very little skill in 
painting, that could not find out a whole score of them to 
be copies by vain and wanton imitators; but took the whole 
set for originals. Mr. B. himself puts the same compliment 
upon him, that he makes such a hideous out-cry at in 
another, That Sir .... neither knew the true time nor tfie 
true value of his authors. 

But the Examiner bears still harder upon another worthy 
author, the Honourable Mr. Boyle in his Preface to Pha- 
laris. That ingenious and learned gentleman is expressly 
against this new distinction, of proofs that affect the whole, 
and proofs that touch only particular Epistles. For he 
owns, that if Diodorus Siculus say true, that Tauromenium 

[• " The regard I had for the most accomplished writer of the age, whom 
" I never think of, without calling to mind those happy lines of Lucretius, 

Quern tu, dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum votuisti exceUere rebus, 

" a character, which, I dare say, Memmius did not better deserve than Sir WiU 
u Ham Temple" Boyle's Preface to Bentley's Dissertations examined. — D.] 
[f Sir William Temple.— -Vote on ed. 1777.] 
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was not built and called so, till after the razing of Naxus 
by Diowysius the Tyrant, actum est de Phalaridis titulo, et 
ruit omnifl mate sustentata conjecturis authoritas, Photons'* 
title to tlie Letters is quite cashiered; and all the authority 
of them, supported by weak surmises, must drop to the ground 
(Prof. Phal. p. 3). But this Tauromenium is mentioned 
thrice only in the whole set of Epistles.* So that, if Pha- 
laris's title to all the Epistles be rendered quite desperate 
by the disproof of three single ones, I have that Noble 
Author on my side against the whimsical distinction of 
the Examiner; who, though not three only but thirty of 
the Letters, and those not coming all together, but scattered 
through the whole set, be refuted from chronology, would 
still comfort himself with the cold hopes, that the rest may 
be genuine. 

My former Dissertation began with a short Address* 
to my learned Mend Mr. Wotton, with whose book it was 

• Ep. 15, 31, 33. 

[• The Address (preceded by the passage from Sir W. Temple's Essay, 
already quoted in the prefatory matter to this volume) is as follows : 

" Sir, — I remember that, discoursing with you upon this passage of Sir W. T. 
" (which I have here set down), I happened to say, That, with all deference to 
" so great an authority, and under a just awe of so sharp a censure, I believed it 
" might be even demonstrated, that the Epistles of Fhalaris are spurious, and 
" that we have nothing now extant of ASsop's own composing. This casual 
" declaration of my opinion, by the power of that long friendship that has been 
" between us, you improved into a promise, That I would send you my reasons 
" in writing, to be added to the new edition of your Book ; believing it, as I 
" suppose, a considerable point in the controversy you are engaged in. For if 
" it once be made out, that those Writings your Adversary so extols are sup- 
" posititious, and of no very long standing ; you have then his and his party's 
" own confession, that some of the later pens have outdone the old ones in their 
" kinds. And to others, that have but a mean esteem of the wit and style of 
" those books, it will be a double prejudice against him, in your favour, that he 
" could neither discover the true time nor the true value of his Authors. These, 
" I imagine, were your thoughts, when you engaged me to this that I am 
" now doing. But I must take the freedom to profess, that I write without any 
" view or regard to your controversy; which I do not make my own, nor pre- 
" sume to interpose in it 'Tis a subject so nice and delicate, and of such a 
" mixed and diffused nature, that I am content to make the best use I can of 
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then published : but because in this second Edition it comes 
out alone, it was thought proper to leave out that little 
Prooemium. However, I will not omit to give an answer to 
those reflections that the Examiner has made upon't. 

First, he tells me, that Dion's authority, whom I had 
cited there, in this or any other case, is not very consider- 
able; he's tedious and insipid; he's as errant a Sophist and 
Declaimer as ever was. We may learn the truth of this 
gentleman's characters, from this one that he begins his 
Book with. Let's hear what others have said of Dion. 
His own age sumamed him Chrysostom* (the same title 
that was afterwards given to that great Father of the 
Church) upon account of his eloquence. Nor had pos- 
terity a worse opinion of him ; if Fhilostratus, Themistius, 
Synesius, all men of admirable eloquence, are competent 
witnesses of it. So far was he from being counted as errant 
a Sophist as ever was, that both Christian Fathers and Phi- 
losophers, nay the very Sophists themselves, that would 
have been proud of his company, have declared him no 
Sophist, but a Philosopher. Themistius says c he was in 
the same quality with the Emperor Trajan, as Alius was 
with Augustus, and Thrasyllus with Tiberius, and Epictetus 

" both Ancients and Moderns, without venturing with you upon the hazard of a 
" wrong comparison) or the envy of a true one. That some of the oldest Books 
" are the best in their kinds, the same person having the double glory of inven- 
" tion and perfection, is a thing observed even by some of the Ancients. (Dion. 
" Chrysost Orat 83. p. 397.) But then the Authors they gave this honour 
" to, are Homer and Archilochus, one the Father of Heroic Poem, and the other 
" of Epode and Trochaic But the choice of Phalaris and JEsop, as they are 
" now extant, for the two great inimitable originals, is a piece of criticism of a 
" peculiar complexion, and must proceed from a singularity of palate and judg- 
" ment"— Note on ed. 1777.] 

b Photius, Biblioth. Eunapius, p. 5. Themist Orat 12. Synesius in Calvish* 
Encomio et in Dione. AWi ry xpwy tV yk&rrwr. TV y\*rrav, V XP V <")V 
tlx* y > &nr*P ko) Aeyerat. 

c Themist Orat 12. Tbv"Ap*u>v Mow b Itfkurrbs, 6 Ti$4pios rbv &pd<rv\ov, 
Tpaiavbs b ft4yas rbv Alwra rbv y&wrovv rhp yk&rrar, rbv 'Ewiicrrirov r& Stfo 
'Ayrwlvw. 
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with the two Antonines. He is ranked with Ammonius and 
Plutarch,* and Carneades and Favorinus, and such other 
great men, that were really philosophers, but because of their 
polite learning were called Sophists by the vulgar. But 
what need I say more, when his very works, that are yet 
extant, are for the most part upon political and philosophi- 
cal subjects ? The moderns too agree with the ancients in 
their character of Dion. It were easy to mention many; 
but, since our Examiner professes a peculiar deference to 
Casaubon's opinion, 'tis enough to say, that he calls him 
the most excellent Philosopher.* A man that traduces Dion 
for aflat and insipid Sophist, seems to own that he neither 
read Dion, nor these others that have so commended him. 

Then he taxes me for singularity of judgment. For never 
any many till I arose, pretended to despise Phalaris. My 
opinion is contrary to the sense of all mankind, that have ever 
written before me (p. 27). This is very peremptorily said. 
But Mr. B., by his own advice, should have had a care of 
negatives, a very dangerous way of speech ; especially when 
the contrary affirmative is most certainly true (p. 95). For 
chronologers are all agreed that the great Erasmus lived 
before our days; and these are his words: Those Epistles 
that somebody has Itft us, in the names of Brutus and of 
Phalaris, and of Seneca and St. Paul, what else can they be 
reckoned than little poor declamations?* This is as great a 
contempt of them as ever I expressed ; 'tis the very word I 
myself used, Was ever any Declamator's case so extrava- 
gantly put? 

But, to give his reader another taste of somebody's sin- 

4 Philostrat, de Soph. p. 485, 489, 496. Syneaiiis in Dione. Eunap. in 
Pne&L Tobs fiAir a +fr ar raj br Ufy *•» M+UTctwrw. 

* Gravitate captna oimtionam exceUentissimi Phiksophi Caaauh. Ep. ad 
II. Stephanum. 

f Porro Epiatola, quaa nobis reliquit nescio quia Bruti nomine, nomine 
Phalaridis, nomine Seneca? et Pauli, quid aliod cenaeri posrant quam decla- 
matiunculjk? Erasm. Ep, lib. L epist 1. See also his Epistle before the 
ivth Tome of St Hieron. 
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gularity, Mr. B. tells a story of a certain Critic of our 
times, who maintained (when and where 'tis no matter), that 
Ovid and Manilius were the only two Poets that had wit 
among the Ancients. To speak freely, I am ashamed to see 
a person, that writes himself Honourable, tell such little 
stories and hearsays, so below his name and character. I 
am not at all concerned to justify this criticism, for I know 
not that ever I said so. But, however, not to desert Mani- 
lius, for whom I have an esteem; I see no reasoif at all, 
why he that said this should be ashamed of it. For, with 
submission, why must Ovid and Manilius be set as wide 
asunder as Nireus and Thersites ? (p. 28.) Better judges 
than Mr. B. have thought there was a likeness in the 
geniuses of those two poets. When our Examiner reads 
Manilius (for, by his censure, one would guess he yet had 
not), he will find in the best editions what Scaliger says of 
him: A most ingenious Poet, a most elegant writer, that 
could manage an obscure and knotty subject with that clear- 
ness and smoothness of style; equal to Ovid in sweetness, and 
superior in majesty. Especially his introductions and digres- 
sions are secure above all detraction. Nothing can be more 
divine, more copious, more grave, more pleasant.* Thus, 
we see, one of the greatest scholars of all the moderns, and 
a very great poet himself, has thought Manilius a very 
witty one; and, just as that certain Critic did, has joined 
him with Ovid. ,r Tis an honour therefore to Dr. Bentley, 
that, in a comparison of writers, he is ranked here with 
Manilius. But what satisfaction will Mr. B. make to his 

admired Sir * for listing him with Ovid (p. 28) ; that 

Ovid, whom he modestly calls in another place, the trifling 

r Poeta ingeniosiftsimus, nitidissimus scriptor, qui obscuras res tam lucu- 
lento sermone, materiam morosissimam tam jucundo charactere exornare potu- 
erit, Ovidio suavitate par, majestate superior. Imprimis omnia ejus prooemia et 
wapcic&dffcis extra omnem aleam posita sunt Nihil illis divinius, copiosius, 
graying et jucundius dici potest Audiamus itaque olorem canentem. Scalig. 
in Praef. 

[* Sir William Temple.— D.] 
VOL. I. M 
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Author of the Verses upon Ibis? (p. 133.) I cannot pretend 
to tell, who is most obliged to him, the Roman Ovid, or the 
English Memmius. 



To pass a censure upon all kinds of writings, to 
shew their several excellencies and defects, and espe- 
cially to assign each of them to their proper authors, 
was the chief province and the greatest commenda- 
tion of the ancient critics.* And it appears from 
those remains of antiquity that are left us, that they 
never wanted employment. For to forge and coun- 
terfeit books, and father them upon great names, has 
been a practice almost as old as letters. But it was 
then most of all in fashion/ when the Kings of Per- 
gamus and Alexandria, rivalling one another in the 
magnificence and copiousness of their Libraries, gave 
great rates for any treatises that carried the names 
of celebrated authors. Which was an invitation to 
the scribes and copiers of those times, to enhance 
the price of their wares, by ascribing them to men of 
fame and reputation ; and to suppress the true names, 
that would have yielded less money. And now and 
then even an author that wrote for bread, and made 
a traffic of his labours, would purposely conceal him- 
self, and personate some old writer of eminent note ; 
giving the title and credit of his works to the dead, 
that himself might the better live by them. But 
what was then done chiefly for lucre, was afterwards 
done out of glory and affectation, as an exercise of 

[» See Dawes's allusion to this passage in the Preface to his MUctl CriU 
p. xiv. ed. Kidd. 1827.— D.] 

k Galen, in Hippoc de Naturil Hominis, Com. ii. p. 17. ed, Basil, 
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style, and an ostentation of wit In this the tribe of 
the Sophists are principally concerned; in whose 
Schools it was the ordinary task to compose 'Hdorottae, 
to make speeches and write letters in the name and 
character of some Hero, or great Commander or 
Philosopher ; TiWf fa dm \6yovg, What would Achilles, 
Medea, or Alexander, say in such or such circum- 
stances? Thus Ovid, we see, who was bred up in 
that way, writ love-letters in the names of Pene- 
lope and the rest Tis true, they came abroad 
under his own name ; because they were written in 
Latin and in verse, and so had no colour or pretence 
to be the originals of the Grecian Ladies. But some 
of the Greek Sophists had the success and satisfac- 
tion to see their essays in that kind pass with some 
readers for the genuine works of those they endea- 
voured to express. This, no doubt, was great con- 
tent and joy to them ; being as full a testimony of 
their skill in imitation, as the birds gave to the 
painter when they pecked at his grapes. One of 
them 1 indeed has dealt ingenuously, and confessed 
that he feigned the Answers to Brutus, only as a trial 
of skill : but most of them took the other way, and, 
concealing their own names, put off their copies for 
originals ; preferring that silent pride and fraudulent 
pleasure, though it was to die with them, before an 
honest commendation from posterity for being good 
imitators. And, to speak freely, the greatest part of 
mankind are so easily imposed on in this way, that 
there is too great an invitation to put the trick upon 
them. What clumsy cheats, those Sibylline Oracles 

1 Mi$f>iMrns, PrsC Ep. BrutL 
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now extant, and Aristeas's story of the Septuagint 
passed without control even among very learned 
men ! And even some modern attempts of this kind 
have met with success not altogether discouraging. 
For, though Annius of Viterbo,* after a reputation of 
some years, and Inghiramiusf immediately, were 
shamed out of all credit; yet Sigonius's Essay De 
Consolatione, as coining from a skilful hand, may per* 
haps pass for Cicero's with some, as long as Cicero 
himself shall last Which I cannot presage of that 
bungling supplement to Petronius, (I mean not that 
from Traw, J but the pretended one from Belgrade,§) 
that scandal to all forgeries : though, I hear, 'tis at 
present admired as a genuine piece by some that 
think themselves no ordinary judges. 

I had said out of Galen, That in the age of the Ptolemies 
the trade of coining fake authors was in greatest practice and 
perfection. Wherein I am charged with several faults; as 
first, for citing passages out of the way. An accusation I 
should wish to be true, rather than false. For I take it to 
be a commendation, to entertain the reader with something 
that's out of the common way ; and I'll never desire to 
trouble the world with common authorities (p. 29), as this 
gentleman would have me do. 

But there are other old writers that tell this story (p. 29). 
I wish he had pleased to name them : I must freely own, 

[* Antiqwtatum variorum vohtmina xvii. cum commentariit FratrU Joawth 
AnnU Fiterbiensis f foL first published at Rome in 1498.— D.] 

[f Ethruscarum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, quibu* urbU Roma attarumque gentium 
primordia, mores, et ret gesta indicantur, a Curtio Inghiramio reperta ScorneUi prope 
VuUerram^foL Francofitrti, 1637.— -D.] 

IX Petronii Arbitri Fragmentum nuper Tragurii repertum, 8vo. Patavii, 1664. 
-D.] 

[| Pet. Arb. Satyricon, cum fragment** Alba Graca recuperatis anno 1688. 
12mo. CW. Arg f (*. e. Paris) 1691.] 
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I remember but one ; and he tells the story but by halves, 
and is more cut of the way than Galen himself. "Hs 
Ammonius, in his Comment upon Aristotle's Categories* 
'Tis reported, says he, that Philadelphus, being desirous to 
make a collection of all Aristotle's works (as indeed of all 
sorts of books whatsoever) gave good encouragement to those 
that could bring him any Treatise of that Philosopher's. 
Some therefore, with a design to get money of Mm, put 
Aristotle's name to other men's writings) Ammonius, we see, 
only speaks of books fathered upon Aristotle} which did 
not reach to my purpose. But Galen sayB it more fully, 
and yet as truly, of all writers of reputation. 

But who would expect to see a point of History settled out 
of a Physician? (p. 29.) Any one that has read the works 
of that Physician ; or even that single Tract of his, About 
Ms own Books* such a one would know, that excellent 
author was not only a great man in his own faculty, but 
in all parts of learning. But what if he had been a mere 
Physician, like Aetius or Areteus ? Is that a just exception, 
or the least diminution to his testimony? The Examiner 
has taken care very often in his Book to tell us of his good 
breeding; though it be one part of good breeding, not to 
value one's self upon it. Without doubt then he has added 
much to that character of himself, by this cast of Ins civility 
upon a whole profession at once. 

But, it seems, I quote very awkwardly; for I have fetched 
in a witness, that, after all, speaks against me (p. 29). The 
passage in Galen that I refer to is this. When the AttaH 
and the Ptolemies were in emulation about their Libraries, 
the knavery of forging books and titles began. For there 
were those, that, to enhance the price of their books, put the 

I Amnion, p. 10. edit Venet 1546. nroAc/uuor top +tX<fa*jpw vdyv 
Anroufaic&ai faoi mpl rk *Apurrm\ucb ovyypdfifuera, fe *aJ Ttpl tA \otwb, ko) 
Xphftara tiMrtu rots vpwr+lpoww afrry fiifiKovs rod <J>iA<xr<fy>W S$w wh xpi?- 
fiarri<ra<reai $ov\6fityoi f irtypd+oms <rvyyp4fquera ry rov <t>i\oc6+ov Mfuirt, 
wpoinryov* 

k n«pl r*v folmv fii&Kl**. 
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names of great authors be/ore them, and so sold them to 
those Princes. 1 This, I conceive, is an ample testimony, 
that the practice of counterfeiting was then most in fashion, 
which is the thing I produce him for. "Tis true, as Mr. B. 
observes, Galen hints a little more than I had occasion to 
cite from him; for he says, this practice began at that time; 
which in another place he asserts more expressly; That 
before the reigns of those Princes there was no such thing 
as a counterfeit book. m Which assertion, taken strictly and 
without a candid allowance, is notoriously false: for we 
have several instances of 6uch forgeries, not only practised 
by persons that lived before those times, but told us also 
by writers that lived before them. Ion Chius, the Tragic 
Poet, says, that Pythagoras made some Poems, and put 
Orpheus's name to them. n Herodotus denies that the Poem 
called Cypri a is Homer's ;° and others say, it's Staainus's ;P 
though Pindar ascribes it to Homer A Aristoxenus mentions 
several spurious pieces, that were fathered upon Epichar- 
mus. r Callimachus says, that Oechalia Capta, a supposed 
Poem of Homer's, was really Creophylus the Samian's.* 
Heraclides of Pontus put forth his own Tragedies under 
Thespis's name. 1 And Heraclides himself was deservedly 
punished by Dionysius Metathemenos. For Dionysius made 
a Tragedy called Parthencpaus, and entitled it to Sophocles : 
which Heraclides was cheated with; and quoted it for ge- 



1 'Er r£ jcotA robs *Atto\uco6s t§ koX TIro\€fjuwcobs fkurt\(as Xpt*V> *P&* 
iXA^Aovs irrt^i\orifiovfi4rovs v-cpi kt^o'cws &*&\l*r, if x«pi rbs irtypcupds t« jcoI 
ftuwiNuta airrmv 4p{<tro ylynoiku faZtovpyla rots hntta rod XafkSv ipytytor irm- 
ftpowrur in robs faurt\*ts Mp&p frM£»r avyypdjtjuna. Galen. Com. n. in 
Hip. de Nat Horn. 

■ OtAtrm yevSAf hrrytypaxro o^yypaf^a. Com. I. in Hip. de Nat Horn. 

■ Vide Laert. in Pythag. et Clem. Alexand. Strom. 
° Herod, lib. ii c. 117. 

» Athen. p. 334, 682. [=iii. 231.— v. 488. ed. ScMw.—D.] 

* Allan. Var. Hist ix. 15. 

• Athen. lib, riv. p. 648. [=▼. 357. ed. Sckw.—D.] 

■ Callimachus in Epigram. [=6. ed. Bhm.— D.] 
1 Aristoxenus apud Laert in Heraclide. 
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' iraine. 11 To these I will add that odd forgery of Anaximenes 
the Historian ; though Pausanias be the oldest author now 
extant that relates it. T This Anaximenes, having a spite to 
his rival Historian Theopompus, wrote a bitter invective 
against the three most powerful governments of Greece, the 
Athenians, Lacedaemonians, and Thebans ; where he exactly 
imitated Theopompus's style. This book he sends abroad 
in Theopompus's name, and so makes him odious all over 
(jjpeece. 

There are many more instances of such counterfeit 
writers : in one short passage of Suidas, there's an account 
of half a score. w But because the authors now extant, that 
mention them, were since the times of the Ptolemies, we 
have no certain demonstration, but that the forgeries also 
were since. But Galen lived at a time when those other 
books were in being, from which our authors now extant 
had the stories at second-hand. I can hardly therefore per- 
suade myself, that the great Galen, with all his vast and 
diffused learning, could be ignorant of such obvious things. 
I would rather suppose, that when he says forgeries began in 
the times of the Ptolemies ; he means it only of those that 
were practised to get money by. For both he and Ammo- 
nius particularly speak of those. 1 If this will not excuse 
Galen ; I have nothing more to justify him : nor am I con- 
cerned in his mistake. For let us consider the charge that 
the Examiner draws up against me. What I cite out of Galen, 
he acknowledges is there, and is true ; but there is something 
else in Galen, which I do not cite, that is false. Is not this 
a subtle accusation, and worthy of the ingenious Mr. B. ? If 
I quote that author for one thing, must I therefore be con- 
cerned in all his other opinions ? At this rate Mr. B. may 

* Laert in Heraclide. T Pausanias, Eliac xi. p. 195. 
w Suid. in 'Op^f fc. 

* Atyi/kbfu' ff aptap6w purBmr (leg. yu<rBhv) rmv K6fu(6rrmv afooit <rvy~ 
ypdfifuera vaXaiov nvbs Mp6s. Galen. — *O0w rarls xp^h^^^^w. fiwkdfi*m>u 
Amnion. 
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charge me with maintaining the doctrine of the four humours 
of the body, or with denying the circulation of the blood. 

Some Critics in St. Hierom's time,* of the same stamp 
with our Examiner, would needs censure St. Paul in the 
very same manner. The Apostle 1 had cited a verse out of 
Epimenides ; 

Xpjfre? aei Tfrevtrnu, xa/uk fftjpla, yaaripe? apyat. 
The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 

This, said those censorious Critics, is to patronise idolatry ; 
because the Poet in that passage calls them liars and beasts 
for refusing some idol worship. As if the Apostle, because 
he approves one single verse, must for that reason be sup- 
posed to espouse the whole context. If the Examiner con- 
sult Hierom, he will find there a very good answer both to 
those Critics and himself. 

In the former Edition, I had said, that the Supplement 
of Petronius was pretended to be found at Buda. I had 
never seen that sorry imposture but once in a shop ; and I 
was not much concerned to remember the title of it. I will 
take therefore our Examiner's word, for I have not seen the 
book since, that it pretends to come from Belgrade. Nor 
do I envy him the honour of being better acquainted with 
that worthy author than I am. But I wonder he would 
stop there ; and not vindicate that Belgrade Fragment for 
a genuine piece. For, upon the same foot that he has 
defended his Phalaris, he may maintain all the cheats that 
ever were made, as I will shew at large in its proper place. 
If the Examiner therefore have longer life, with leisure and a 
good Assistant* we may hope for new editions of Berosus and 
Metasthenes, and the rest of that stamp : they will make a 
most noble set, and will deserve to stand together with 
Phalaris and Aristeas. 

T Htaroiw Coau*. ad Tit«HL • Titnss i 12. 
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That Sophist, whoever he was, that wrote a small 
Book of Letters in the name and character of Pha- 
laris (give me leave to say this now, which I shall 
prove by and by), had not so bad a hand at humour- 
ing and personating, but that several believed it was 
the Tyrant himself that talked so big, and could not 
discover the Ass under the skin of that Lion* For 
we find Stobaeus quoting the 38, and 67, and 72 of 
those Epistles, under the title of Phalaris (A).* And 
Suidas, in the account he gives of him, says, he has 
wrote very admirable letters, intrrokug favpcwlccc xoiw, 
meaning those that we are speaking of. And Jo- 
hannes Tzetzes, a man of much rambling learning, 
has many and large extracts out of them in his 
Chiliads; ascribing them all to the Tyrant whose 
livery they wear* These three, I think, are the only 
men among the ancients that make any mention of 
them (B) : but since they give riot the least hint of 
any doubts concerning their author, we may con-* 
elude that most of the scholars of those ages received 
them as true originals ; so that they have the general 
warrant and certificate for this last thousand years 
before the restoration of learning. As for the mo- 
derns, besides the approbation of those smaller critics 
that have been concerned in the editions of them, and 
cry them up of course ; some very learned men have 
espoused and maintained them, such as Thomas Fa- 
aellus b and Jacobus Cappellus (C). c Even Mr. Selden 
himself d draws an argument in chronology from them, 
without discovering any suspicion or jealousy of a 

* Stob. tit vii, and xlrii, b Historia Sicula, p. 118. 

e Historia Sacra et Exotica, p. 249. d Mann. Arundel, p. 106. 
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cheat. To whom I may add their latest and greatest 
advocate; who has honoured them with that most 
high character, prefixed to this Treatise.* 

Others, indeed, have shewn their distrust of Pha- 
laris's title to them ; hut are content to declare their 
sentiment without assigning their reasons. Phalaris, 
or somebody else, says Caelius Rhod.* The Epistles 
that go under the name of Phalaris, says Menagius/ 
Some name the very person at whose door they lay 
the forgery. Lucian, whom they commonly mistake for 
Phalaris, says Ang. Politianus.* The Epistles of 
Phalaris, if they are truly his 9 and not rather Lu- 
cian s, says Lilius Greg. Gyraldusi* who in another 
place informs us, that Politian's opinion had gene- 
rally obtained among the learned of that age : The 
Epistles, says he, of Phalaris, which most people attri- 
bute to Lucian} How judiciously they ascribe them 
to Lucian, we shall see better anon; after I have 
examined the case of Phalaris, who has the plea and 
right of possession. And I shall not go to dispossess 
him, as those have done before me, by an arbitrary 
sentence in his own tyrannical way; but proceed 
with him upon lawful evidence, and a fair, impartial 
trial. And I am very much mistaken in the nature 
and force of my proofs, if ever any man hereafter, 
that reads them, persist in his old opinion of making 
Phalaris an author (D). 

The censures that are made from style and Ian* 



[• Tht pssM«* in question from Sir W. Temple's Atfayt, which Beadey 
omitted in his enlarged work, will be found in the prefatory matter to this 
volume. — D,] 

• UK HI e, 7. 'Ad Laert p. 3& * Eptst I. 

* Ftet Hist, p, 8& * P. $3* 
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guage alone are commonly niee and uncertain, and 
depend upon slender notices. Some very sagacious 
and learned men have been deceived in those con- 
jectures, even to ridicule. The great Scaliger* pub- 
lished a few Iambics, as a choice fragment of an old 
Tragedian, given him by Muretus; who soon after 
confessed the jest, that they were made by himself. 
Boxhornius writ a commentary upon a small poem 
de Lite, supposed by him to be some ancient author's; 
but it was soon discovered to be Michael Hospitalius's, 
a late Chancellor of France. So that, if I had no 
other argument but the style, to detect the spurious- 
ness of Phalaris's Epistles; I myself, indeed, should 
be satisfied with that alone, but I durst not hope to 
convince every body else. I shall begin therefore 
with another sort of proofs, that will affect the most 
slow judgments, and assure the most timid or in- 
credulous. 

(A) To shew Stohaeus's approbation of Phalaris's Epistles, 
I had observed, that he quoted three of them under the title 
Phalaris. The gentleman adds one more; and I should 
thank him for his liberality, had not any one of those three 
I mentioned been sufficient for my purpose. But when he 
says, "Us Tit. coxvm. and again in the Collection of Auto* 
nius and Maximus, and that I overlooked it (p. 31) ; for that 
I must beg his pardon. For I could hardly overlook the 
218th title of Stob&us, where there are but 121 in all. Tis 
not Title 218, but Page 218th ;i and not of Stobams, but of 
Antonius that is printed at the end of him.f But the Title 

[• See Scaliger in Varr. de Re Rust p. 212. ed. Steph. 1573.— 0.] 
i Edit Genev. 1609. 

[f " Mr. Boyle and hia aanatanta are to often in the wrong, that it i» barely 
" doing justice to defend them when they are in the right Boyle uted the 
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of Stobaeus, that the Examiner would cite, is lxxxiv. How 
far the Assistant, that consulted books for the Examiner 
(Prsef.)j may be chargeable with this mistake ; or how far 
it goes towards a discovery that Mr. B. himself never looked 
into Stobaeus, I will leave it for others to determine. 

(B) These three, said I, (Stobaus, Suidas, and Tzetzes) 
I think, are the only men among tl\e Ancients that make any 
mention of them. I am sensible, how hazardous it is to 
publish books in great haste ; where 'tis impossible not to 
commit some oversight or mistake. I could then call to 
mind three only ; but the Examiner and his Assistant have 
found as many more ; Photius in his Epistles, the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, and Nonnus upon Greg. Nazianzen (p. 30). 
For his first author, Photius, I must own myself obliged to 
him; because that learned Patriarch plainly intimates his 
suspicions (as Mr. B. well observes), that the Epistles are 
not genuine, when he says, they are attributed to Phalaris 
(p. 32) . k This is honest and just in the gentleman (though 
he ridicules it in others) to fetch in a witness, that after all 
speaks against him (p. 29). Out of gratitude therefore for 
this fair dealing, I'll tell him something about his other two 
authors, that perhaps he is not yet aware of. 

First, The passage that is quoted out of the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes 1 (with the Examiner's leave) is spurious: 



" Franckfort edition of Stobaeus, fol. 1581, in which the collections of Stoktus, 
" Antmthu, and Maximus, are blended together, so that the title of Stobsus, 
" where the quotation from Phalaris occurs, is in other editions the 84th, but 
" in the Franckfort the 218th. The 217th title belongs to Antonius and Max!- 
" mus, and there is found the same quotation. The singular coincidence of the 
14 number 218 led Bentley into this mistake." Porson, in his Tracts, &c. e*L 
ty Kidd, p. 814.— D.] 

k Tat *ls idXapw ArcW, ofyuu, rbr 'Ajcpaydrrow rtpamw iura+tpo/Uras iwi- 
ffr*A«f. Phot Ep. 207. 

1 Aristoph. Plut. ver. 142. KoroAfo, to hp<wl(* ml fox** . . . It jnjrrovtfcu 
mri • WfcajMt* cl lofowft 4fA tot vpos Jpo* mroXttau *foc«ur. See Phal. Ep. 5. 
(4U not in Schol.— D.] 
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for there are other things not genuine, besides Phalaris's 
Epistle*, "fis not extant in Aldus's original edition 01 set 
out by Musurus, but was foisted in by the overseer of the 
press at Florence, and copied out afterwards at Basil and 
Geneva. And to shew that it was not taken out of some 
ancient MS. (as perhaps the Examiner will be ready to 
say) the same person has interpolated four passages more, 
but all out of printed books, Galen,* Atheneeus, and Eu- 
stathius.P From the last of which authors there hangs 
an observation. The Examiner, after he has cited this 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, thus flourishes and insults ; That 
very Scholiast, wham, one would think, the Doctor, by his citing 
him so often, had thoroughly read (p. 31). Now some per- 
haps may think still, and the rather upon this very account, 
that the Doctor had thoroughly read him; but that our 
Examiner had not, I have a small proof from his own words. 
This Scholiast, says he, is some centuries older than Suidas 
(p. 31). Now how could he say this, had he known that 
this Scholiast had cited Eustathius, who is some centuries 
younger than Suidas ? For I suppose it appears manifestly, 
that the gentleman had no apprehension that the passage 
was foisted in. 

But some have thought Suidas younger than Eustathius 
himself. That point therefore must be settled ; for we have 
to deal with a shifting adversary, that, to avoid a thing 
which presses him, will strike in with any opinion. Eu- 
stathius is known to have lived a.d. 1180. As for Suidas,? 
he has brought down a point of Chronology to the death of 
the Emperor Zimisces, that is, to the year of Christ 975. 
So that he seems to have writ his Lexicon between that time 
and the death of the succeeding Emperor, which was 1025. 
Wolfius indeed brings him much lower; for he says, he 



- Ven. 1498. ■ Edit. BaaiL p. 48. • P. 52, to. 

* P. 52. 

i Suid. v. 'Aftrfp* *A*& tt tow Tlopfvpvfmrlrrw im r%s TcActrrip 'IflrtEmw r#8 
Tfi/fUrtri}, Inj kc. lege fa) m. 
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cites Metochita Logotheta/ that lived in the beginning of 
the 14th century, in the times of the Pabeologi. To whom 
learned men have answered, that that passage, or any other 
of that sort, may be supposed to have been foisted in since 
Suidas's death. But the whole thing is a mistake of Wol- 
fius's. For the places he hinted at are in the words "AfJag* 
and No0€V€i, where Logotheta indeed is quoted; but not 
the Logotheta that Wolfius understood, Theodorus Meto- 
chita Logotheta, that died 1332 ; but Symeon Metaphrastus 
Logotheta, that flourished in the beginning of the 10th 
century. The words are, Logotheta in the Martyrdom qf 
St. Theela .-» and The Exposition of Logotheta upon the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Lucia*.* Where the very word exposition* 
/tera^pact?, is a plain indication, that he means Symeon 
called M erafypwrrq*; ; but, which is certain demonstration, 
those two Discourses of Symeon's are extant at this day. 
The reader too may he pleased to observe, that our author 
calls Symeon pojcapln??, of bleued memory y which I believe 
is never used in Greek but of persons not long dead, and 
within the memory of him that says it. But Symeon was in 
office under Leo, who died 58 years before Suidas's chrono- 
logy ends. If Suidas then was Symeon's contemporary, he 
must have made his book soon after the death of Zimisces ; 
800 years before Eustathiua. 

And then for the Examiner's other author, which he 
would give me the credit of, Namsus, in his Co mm e n tary on 
Gregory's Invective; I thank him for his kind offer, but I 
cannot accept of it. That poor writer is not Nonnus the 
Poet, the Author of the Dionysiacs and the Paraphrase of 
St, John's Gospel, as learned men, 11 and, if I may presume 

* Atque adeo, c\dn Mctochitam Logothetam citet, qui wb Palaeologia xad% 
apparet eum vix annia abhinc 300 Lexicon hoc composuiase. Hieron. Wolf, in 
Praefat ad Suid. a. d. 1544. 

* *0 iWyaftfms * rf rj|s fryfat BAcAjs Mapnpt*. Suid. v."Afim^u 
^tyrjm fmnfinv AiyStnv pmftpira, rp cfr rl iMpripu* rod iyfcw 

tommrm Suid. *. Nefffa. 

* Simlerua in Bibtioth. Dr. Cave. See CataL JUktiotk Oxan. fe. 
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to gutts, Mr, B. himadf havfe believdL Tis true, I fern no 
admirer of that Poet; I have the same opinion of his judg- 
ment and style, that Scaliger, and Cunseus, and Heinsius 
had. But he had great variety of teaming, and may pass 
for an able Grammarian, though a very ordinary Poet. And 
I can never think so very mean of him, as to make him 
writer of that Commentary, so full of shameful mistakes. 
That Commentator interprets tAs $pvy&v €*to/l**9, t the 
castration of the Phrygians, to be the slashing and cutting 
their limbs. He says, Anaxarchus was pounded in a mortar 
by Archelaus the tyrant.* Here's Archelaus of Macedonia, 
instead of Nicocreon of Cyprus. Besides that Archelaus 
was dead above 60 years before Anaxarchus's time. When 
he explains 'Ettucttitov <rfci\o<: in Gregory,* he says, Epic- 
tetus's leg was put in chains by a certain tyrant J He knew 
not, it seems, that common story, that Epictetus was lame 
of one leg ; and not by chains and imprisonment* but merely 
by a rheumatism. He says, Plato in Tkeetetus and every 
where brings in Socrates saying 8n #aXb$ 6 .QenUmjT09 9 
The&tetus is handsome.* Whereas Plato says directly the Con- 
trary, Nvv Si ovk ear* koK6<; 6 G*alrqro$> ThaHetus is not 
handsome;* as having a flat nose and goggle eyes. But th* 
merriest fancy of this writer is this very story of Phakkis; 
with which Mr. B. would .enrich my Dissertation. Phalaris^ 
says he, to ingratiate himself with Disnysius the Tyrant, in- 
vented the Brazen Bull, and presented it io him. But Dwny- 
tftte*, detesting the cruelty txf the invention, made the first ex* 
periment upon Phalaris himself, > Mr. B. who is for drawing 
down Phalaris as low as he can, should have struck in 
methinks with this writer, who has drawn him down with a 
vengeance, even to Dionysius's time, the xciv. Olymp. the 
space of above sixscore years. Now, I conceive, it will be 
easily allowed, that Nonnus the Poet could not be guilty of 



♦ Num. 5. edit Eton. * Num. 15. * P. 87. 

y Num. 14. * Num. 22. » Plato in Theaet 

b Num. 48. 
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these mistakes* But there are two errors of this Commenta-*- 
tor, that we have the Poet's own assurance he could not 
have committed. Gregory says 17 Keurrakia aealrpjrac, the 
CastaUan Fountain is put to silence.* This, the Commen- 
tator says, is CastaUa at AntiochA But the Poet would 
have known it to be CastaUa of Parnassus ; as these verses 
of his will witness : 

Kal pla TIapWi<T(TOLO rwcuraero <f>oiftd&o<; ifoovs 
Tetovo? elaatdvra, Kal o/jufyqevri peiOp<p 
KcurraXlrjs irdif>\a£€ vorjfjLovo? hrdeov v8o>p. e 

The Commentator calls Bacchus Zarfpcuos, which is bar- 
barous, instead of ZaypefcJ But the Poet writes it true, in 
a hundred places of his book ; 

*ApXey6v<p Zaypfji Kal o^rpy^vy Aiovvcrtp. 

If the Commentary then carry the name of Nonnus, it must 
needs be some other Nonnus, and not the Author of the 
Dionysiacs. Billius,* who first published it, out of a Library 
at Rhemes, calls it Patris Nonni coUectio, Sic. In Possevin's 
Catalogue of the MSS. of the Escurial, 1 * it is Nonnus Abbas 
de Narrationibus, &c. Bishop Mountague, that first printed 
it in Greek, had it out of the Library at Vienna ; and he 
ascribes it to Nonnus, upon the a$dit, I suppose, of Billius. 
For the original that he followed had no name at all; as it 
appears from his own edition, 1 and from Lambecius's Cata- 
logue.* Tzetzes in his ChxUads cites this very book; but he 
attributes it to one Maximus. 

Ilepl rov X£yorro9 ^p^cr/tou t<*9 BerraXas ra$ imrovsy 
MijMvyrai pkv xal Mdgijux; urropi&v rol? \070i9, 
il? ioTopla? &ypayjt€ Tprrfopuxs 6 piyar 
TSiros 8* ov&kv ov&€ Ppayp t»v tow %pi?<r/Aoi; elpqicei.* 

• P. 104. « Num. 14w Pwt 2: • Nonni Dionya. ir. p. ISO. 

' Num. 29. f In oper. Naaan. * Ponev. Appant toL ii 

» P. 127. ' Lib. in. p. 207. 

[• CkiL is. 864w p. 357. «f. KiettKng.—D.] 
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Maximus, says he, in his Commentary upon the Histories w 
Gregory, mentions the oracle about the Thessalian mares; but 
produces not one single verse of it. If the Examiner look in 
Gregory, p. 69, and in the Comment. Numb. 74. he will 
learn, what perhaps he knew not before, that John Tzetzes 
means no other Commentary than this very Nonnus, the 
Examiner's noble present to me. 

(C) Tis a keen reflection of Mr. B., That I name 
FazeUus, Cappelhu, and Selden, not as a modest man would 
expect; but only to shew how impossible it was for them to 
judge right, who had the misfortune to live before me (p. 32). 
I wish the gentleman had shewed his own modesty a little 
more in this particular. For what can any man expect from 
him, that will talk thus against his own knowledge ? In the 
very same page I have cited Rhodoginus, PoBtian, Gyral- 
dus, and the most of that age, as falling in with my own 
opinion, that Phalaris is spurious. And yet I am said to 
suggest, that Fazellus and the rest could not possibly judge 
right, as having nobody to inform them, till I wrote upon 
the subject : though the youngest of those that judged right, 
whom I have cited in the same place, is older than the 
eldest of these that judged wrong. 

(D) The Examiner shall see, that I will not persist in an 
error, when I am plainly confuted. I was persuaded, when 
I wrote my Dissertation, That nobody that read it would 
believe Phalaris an author. Here, I must confess, I was in 
a mistake. For the Examiner, who assures us, he has read 
it and weighed it (p. 33), has writ a book of 200 pages to 
vindicate his Sicilian Prince (p. 43). But then, whether, as 
I said, I was mistaken in the nature and force of my proofs, 
or rather in the nature and force of my adversary $ I leave 
that to the judgment of others. 

The time of Phalaris's tyranny cannot be pre- 
cisely determined: so various and defective are the 
vol. i. o 
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accounts of those that write of him. Eusebius sets 
the beginning of it Olymp. xxxi. 2. Phalaris apud 
Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet; and the end of it 
Olymp. xxxviii. 2. Phalaridis tyrannis destructa. By 
which reckoning he governed xxvni.* years (A). 
But St. Hierom, out of some unknown chronologer 
(for that note is not extant in the Greek of Eusebius), 
gives a different time of his reign, above lxxx. years 
later than the other; Olymp. liii. 4.; or, as other 
copies read it, lii. 2. Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit 
annos xvi. Which is agreeable to Suidas, who places 
him xara rnv vfi 'OXvfjuriaba, about the lii. Olympiad. 
If the former account be admitted, the cheat is mam* 
fest at first sight ; for those Letters of Phalaris to 
Stesichorus and Pythagoras must of necessity be 
false. Because Stesichorus, by the earliest account, 
was but vi. years old at that supposed time of Pha- 
laris's death; and Pythagoras was not taken notice 
of in Greece till lxxx. years after it (B). But for the 
sake of Aristotle and Jamblichus, the first of whom 
makes Phalaris contemporary with Stesichorus, and 
the other with Pythagoras ; and that I may prevent 
all possible cavils and exceptions; I am willing to 
allow the later account, the more favourable to 
the pretended Letters : his government commencing 
Olymp. liii. 4., and expiring after xvi. years, Olymp. 
lvii. 3. 

(A) Mr. B. will not enter the controversy about Pha- 
laris's age 5 but refers himself to another person to settle 
that point for him. But, however, he will nibble at some 

[• Old ed." xxxviii."— While Bentley (see the opposite page) corrected 
one error of the press, he allowed another to creep in.— D.] 
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passages of this section, to shew his own great wit; though 
he borrows another man's great reading. 

In the former edition, for xxxviii. 2. it was printed 
xxxvii. 2. (p. 1 18.) Now a man of sense and honour would 
have passed this over, as a plain fault of the press; as it 
appeared from Eusebius, who is quoted for it, and from my 
allowing the sum of xxvin. years for Phalaris's reign, which 
in the other way is but xxiv. And yet the Examiner anim- 
adverts on it for ten lines together. But at last, he is 
willing to suppose xxxvii. a false print; which he does not 
out of justice and sincerity (let not the reader mistake him), 
but to draw on another cavil against the following pas- 
sage, a cavil that would not succeed if xxxvii. were truly 
printed. 

The case is thus : I had said, if Olymp. xxxviii. 2. was 
the time of Phalaris's death, that Letter to Pythagoras must 
be spurious, for he was not taken notice of in Greece till 80 
years after. But, for Jamblichus's sake, who made those 
two to be contemporaries, I would allow the later account, 
Olymp. lvii. 3. for Phalaris's death. Here the gentleman 
has proved by the dint of arithmetic, that I contradict 
myself: for, by adding those 80 years to Ol. xxxviii. 
2., the product is Ol. lviii. 2. Phalaris then was three 
years dead, before Pythagoras was taken notice of. They 
could not therefore be acquainted, as I said I would allow 
for Jamblichus's sake. But here the gentleman makes use 
of a certain slight of hand, that is not fashionable among 
men of honour. He takes away the word contemporary, 
and in its room puts in acquaintance. Now that's a point 
I need not allow, neither for Jamblichus's sake nor Mr. B.'s, 
that Phalaris and Pythagoras had any acquaintance together. 
I granted, they were contemporaries; and 'tis not improbable 
that the tradition about their acquaintance was grounded 
upon that truth, that they lived at the same time. And I 
imagine they might, nay they must, have been contempora- 
ries, if the one died but three years before the other was 
famous. 
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The Examiner, not content with this, makes a step out 
of his way, to shew another instance of my inconsistency 
about Xerxes' $ expedition (p. 119). He says, I put it k in 
one place at Olymp. lxxiii. Here again the controversy 
lies between him and my printer, who for lxxv. i. (by mis* 
taking the two strokes of v) made it lxxiii. But his next 
attack is made upon myself. Pag. 85th, I say, the very next 
Olymp. after Xerxes' s expedition, Hiero was in the throne; 
and I quote Diodorusfor it. But Diodorus says in that very 
place, 1 that Hiero came to the throne Olymp. lxxv. 3. 
Therefore here I am of opinion, that Xerxes* s expedition was 
Olymp. lxxiv. And yet Diodorus and I myself elsewhere 
place it Olymp. lxxv. See the penetration of our Examiner, 
if he once set about it. He makes coming to the throne, and 
being in the throne, to have the same signification. For the 
sum of his argument lies thus ; Hiero cams to the throne 
Olymp. lxxv.; therefore it cannot be said, he was in the 
throne Olymp. lxxvi. Was there ever such a dangerous 
disputant? Upon the same foot he may argue all the 
princes in Christendom out of their thrones, if they are past 
the first year of their reigns. But it is well for diem, that 
in his second Edition this terrible paragraph is left out 
Neither should I have raised it up again out of its dust; 
but for the sake of those that may never see his second Edi- 
tion; and to shew it possible, even by Mr. B.'s own confes- 
sion, that his animadversions may have other faults, besides 
satire and abuse. 

To take a short leave then of the Examiner; the very 
learned Mr. Dodwell, to whose Book now in the press 
Mr. B. has made his appeal for settling the time of Phalaris, 
was pleased, at my request, to oblige me with a sight of 
those sheets of his Book, where this question is handled. 
And there I find, that learned man has not only brought 
Phalaris down to Olymp. lxxii. 3. which is lx. years lower 
than chronologers had placed him before; but he has as- 

k P. 24. first edit. » Lib. xl p. 39. 
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serted the Epistles too to be Fhalaris's own. I have leave 
to say, this part of his Book was printed before my Disser- 
tation was made; so that only two of my arguments, and 
not those neither in the manner that I urge them, are here 
considered by Mr. Dodwell. But we may expect that, in an 
Appendix to that noble work, he will pass a judgment upon 
the whole controversy. 

To inquire then as accurately as we can, into the Age 
of Phalaris; first, we have the authority of Eusebius and 
Hierom, who have furnished us with two accounts from dif- 
ferent authors. 

Ol. xxxi. 2. Phalaris'* tyranny began. 1 * 

Ol. xxxviii. 2. Photons' s tyranny ended.* 

Ol. mil 4. Phalaris held his tyranny xvi. years. 9 

Which xvi. years expire at Olymp. lvii. 3. 

In all my Dissertation I have reckoned by this later ac- 
count; though some of the MS. copies of Eusebius date it 
vi. years before.? But I was resolved to avoid cavils, as 
much as lay in my power, and to shew all reasonable favour 
to the pretended Epistles. 

If we trace the footsteps of Phalaris's age in the remains 
of other authors, I believe we shall find that there is no good 
warrant or authority to bring it down nearer to us than this 
last period of Eusebius. 

Syncellus puts the whole time of Phalaris within the 
bounds of Phraortes and Cyaxares's reigns, that is, between 
Olymp. xxxi. and xlvii. 

Phalaris was Tyrant of AgrigenhmX 

Phalaris was deposed from his tyranny.* 

Now, though we should extend Phalaris's life to the very 



m Phalaris apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercuit. 

n Phalaridis tyrannis destructa. 

° Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit ami. xvi. 

p See Pontacus's edition of Euseb. 

*» Syncellus in Chron. feUopu 'Ajcpayavrlvwp 4rvpdyyrt<r§. 

r +d*j»pis rvpavr&v Kcrrthtihi. 
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last day of Cyaxares ; yet it will end xli. years earlier than 
by Eusebius's reckoning. 

Suidas says, He was Tyrant aver all Sicily, about the lii. 
Olymp.* Now allow, that he began his tyranny at that time, 
though the words do not import so much; the interval 
between this and Eusebius's period is xxni. years, a very 
competent length for the duration of his reign. 

Orosius fixes his age to the beginning of Cyrus's reign, 
after Astyages was deposed.* But Cyrus's reign commences 
Olymp. lv. 1. which fails xi. years within Eusebius's period. 

Pliny says, The first Tyrant in the world was Phalaris 
at AgrigentumJ 1 This account will carry his age as high or 
higher than the earlier period in Eusebius, Ol. xxxi. 2. For 
Cypselus made himself Tyrant of Corinth Olymp. xxxi. 3. ; T 
or, as others say, xxx. 3. w But at least it will secure it from 
sinking below the later period, liii. 4. For there was good 
store of Tyrants in the world before and about that time. 
To mention a few of them ; Periander succeeded his rather 
Cypselus at Corinth 2 Olymp. xxxvin. And he married the 
daughter of Proclees? Tyrant of Epidaurus. He had a 
namesake, a cousin-german,* that was Tyrant of Ambracia ; 
and an acquaintance with Thrasybulus, a who was Tyrant of 
Miletus. Pittacus was Tyrant of Lesbos b Olymp. xlvii. 3. 
And he slew Melanchrus c Olymp. xlii., who was Tyrant 
there before him. This Melanchrus, I believe, is meant in 
that verse in Hephestion : d 

MiXayxpo? alSv? &%io$ is ir6\iv. 



* Strid. t. *oX. rvparrfaas SiftcAiot fays kot4 tV "0 fcvpTid&a. 

' Oroa, L 20. Eft tempestate, Phalaris Siculua Agrigentinos arrepta tyran- 
nide depopulabatur. 

* Plin. Hist Nat vii. 56. Tyrannua primus fuit Phalaris AgrigentL 

T Herodot Diog. Laert w AriBt Polit * Aristot Laert 

f Laert. in Periand. Herodot. ■ Laert ibid. Arist Polit 

* Herod. Phit Conviv. vn. Sap. Laert 

b Laert in Pittaco. « Laert ibid. Suid. v. nfrroffos. 

d Hephaest Enchir. p. 46. [= 80. ed. Gaitf.—D.] 
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Fox it appears plainly to be a verse of AIckus's, who with 
his brothers assisted Pittacus in killing Melanchrus** Tyn- 
nondas was Tyrant of Euboea f before the year that Solon 
was Archon, which was Olymp. xlvi. 3. But there is one 
that 'tis almost impossible Pliny should forget, I mean 
Pisistratus Tyrant of Athens, who began his government 
Olymp. liv. 4«s They will put an affront then upon that 
great Historian and Naturalist, who shall attempt to bring 
Phalaris lower than the later period in Eusebius. 

But I believe the age of Phalaris may be best of all deter- 
mined out of Pindar and his Scholiast. Pindar, in an Ode 
to Theron Tyrant of Agrigentum, calls him and his family 
'EftftevlScu, Emmenid<e. h Which the Scholiast thus ex- 
plains : " Emmenida, the family of Theron. Telemaehus 9 that 
" deposed Phalaris Tyrant of Agrigentum, was the father 
" of Etnmenides, he ofjEnesidamus, he of Theron and Xeno- 
" crates. TheroiCs son was Thrasydaus, and Xenocrates's 
" Tkrasybulus"* 

The genealogy lies thus : 

1. Telemachus, who deposed Phalaris. 

2. Emmenides. 

3. JEnesidamus. 

4. Theron. \ ( 4. Xenocrates. 

5. Thrasydaus. ) \ 5. Thrasybulus. 

These being descended in a direct line, the son from the 
father; if we can but certainly fix the age of any one of 
them, we may gather from thence the time of the first, and 
consequently of Phalaris that was deposed by him. For, 
allowing thirty years for every generation^ or rather an hun- 

• Laert ' Plutarch, in Solone. * Mann. Arundel. 

* *EfA J* &v xa 

Svfibs brpvvsi (pdfxcv, 'Efjifjuvfoais 

&bp*yi t 1 A0CU' | kvSos. PincL m. Olymp. 

1 TqAc/tftgov, KaraKiHTcurros rbv r&v 'AKpcryayrivvv rtpcawov *d\aptr, rah 
yivtrau 'E/ipcfftiff, ol Airntrtoapos, oZ &f)p*v ical EowrpdCnp. Gfipwvos ft, Bpatrv- 
tatos, UcvoKpdrws ft, Bpao-tfiovhos. Schol. ad locum. 

I Eustath. et Schol. vetus ad d Iliad. Ol *a\ouo\ ra$ yepccks tyfaln(ov fas 
ir&r rpi&KOjrr*. 
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dred years to three generations,* which was the common role 
and measure set by the ancient historians, we shall come at 
last to the period we seek for. 

The same genealogy is repeated again in the Scholia 
upon the Fifth Ode of Pyth., out of an ancient historian, 
Hippostratus, who wrote a Treatise of the Sicilian families : l 
only here, by an error of the copier, iEnesidamus is left out 
of the list. But that it is no more than a bare omission of 
the scribe, is apparent from that other passage above, and 
from Pindar* himself, and Herodotus ; both of whom, being 
contemporaries with Theron, call him the son of iEnesi- 
damus. 

There's a third table of Heron's pedigree, in the Second 
Ode of Olymp., where Pindar saying, that Theron's family 
was derived from Thersander; the Scholiast reckons the 
whole stem of them thus: " (Edipus, Polynices, Thersander, 
" TUamenms, AnteshnJ* Theras, Samus, who had two sons, 
" Clytius, who dwelt in the island Thera, and Telemachus 9 
" who went with some forces to Sicily, and settled himself 
" there."* The descendants of 

1. Telemachus are, 

2. Chalciqpeus. 

3. JBnesidamus. 

4. Theron. 

TIs observable, that he that was named Emmenides 
above is here called Chaldopeus. But this difference is of 
no consequence in our present inquiry, since in both ac- 

h Herod, ii. a 142. rcrtal rptfe Mpfir |«*ror frcrf Am. Clemens Alex. 

Strom.]. &/U*ro*TktKMr*hi,TpasKmrmX4y9iMy&*aL So Dionys. Hali- 

carnaa. L L p. 120. from Kama Olymp. xyi. 3. to Pythagoras Olymp. l. 1. 

which makes 184 years, are r4mp*s feat t*W, four generation*. 

1 *l"«Vi»asw t t« *«pi SiatAlos 7*r**\oy»r. 

■ Pind. ii. Olymp. vp&rct r*r AhnpMpm,, speaking of Theron. Herod. 

» In the Scholiast here, if s 'AmcW ; but the true reading; is Aftrcrbr. See 
Herodotus, p.*50. ApoUodorus, p. 142. Pausanias in several places; and the 
Scholiast himself, on Pyth. it. — [Jidcnda.] 

• ZvkXHm Wra**, *f>x*rm tit SurtAfcr, am* apart? rim rhrmm. 
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eounts there is the same number of persons. Nay, we have 
the firmer ground to go upon for this little variation. For 
because these differing genealogies must have been taken 
from different authors; we have now a double authority for 
the number of the generations. 

To proceed then in our search after some characters of 
time. Xenocrates, of the ivth generation, got the prize at 
the Pythian games in Pythiad the xxiv., which falls in with 
Olymp. lxxii. 3.P Supposing then that Xenocrates was but 
xxx. years old at the time of that victory, and Telemachus 
XL. when he deposed Phalaris ; which is an allowance very 
favourable in behalf of the Epistles; there's yet an interval 
of fourscore and ten years, and Fhalaris's death must be 
placed at Olymp. l. 1. which is above the period of Euse- 
bius. 

But we have more notes of time, relating to his brother 
Theron. He was victor? at the Olympian games Olymp. 
lxxvii., and died the same year, in the xvith of his reign.* 
So that he came to the crown Olymp. lxxiii. 1. He had a 
daughter Demarete, that was married to Gelon Tyrant of 
Syracuse before lxxv. l.» Let Theron then be xlii. years 
old when he entered upon his government, which is an 
allowance scanty enough, since he had not the crown by 
succession, but obtained it by policy and interest;* and let 
his daughter Demarete be xx. years of age at Olymp. lxxv., 
and Telemachus xl. as before, when Phalaris was deposed : 
the collected number of years is ex. ; which will carry Pha- 
laris^ death as high as Olymp. xlvii. 2. 

Thus, we see, Eusebius, Hierom, Syncellus, Orosius, 
Suidas, Pliny, Hippostratus, and the Scholiast on Pindar, 
are all pretty well agreed in placing the time of Phalaris'* 

p Pindar. SchoL ad n. lath. O$roj 8c 4 U*yoKp4mts ob pfow "hrBfua p&liah 
xtr Xttots, aAXa ical nftia rip §Uo<rr^p rer&pnp TlvBidfia, its 'ApurroriXris ir** 
ypd<t*u See too, ad vi. Pyth. 

i SchoL Pindari ad u. Olymp. ' Diodor. Sic. p. 39. 

• Diodor. p. 21. Timaeus apud Schol. Pindar, u. Olymp. 

1 Polyenus, lib. vi. 

VOL. I. F 
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death above the lviii. Olympiad. And there will be occa- 
sion of adding several remarks in confirmation of their testi- 
mony; as we examine the opinion of the learned Mr. 
Dodwell. 

The sum of his firtt argument 11 for bringing Fhalaris 
down so much lower, turns upon these authorities. 

" Fhalaris was contemporary with Stesichorus ; Y and sur- 
€€ vived him. w But Stesichorus was alive Olymp. lxxiii. 3." x 

Where, without doubt, the reader has already observed, 
that the principal part of the argument, Stesichorus* s sur- 
viving of Phalaris, is plainly begging the question. For it 
has no voucher but the Epistles of Phalaris, the very book 
that's under debate. This particular then must be laid 
aside; and without it, the whole argument has no force at 
all. For Stesichorus might be alive Olymp. lxxiii. 3., and 
yet be contemporary with Phalaris, even by Eusebius's 
account. Stesichorus lived to be lxxxv. years old.* He 
might be xxi. then at Olymp. lvii. 3., the time of Phalaris's 
death according to Eusebius. 

Nay, the other branches of this argument are either for 
us, or at least not against us. Tzetzes, who says Phalaris 
lived in Stesichorus* and Pythagoras's time,* is a witness of 
no credit in this particular ; for, as Mr. D. himself acknow- 
ledges, he had it from the Epistles, which he often cites in 
his Chiliads. And Aristotle's story* of Stesichorus's fable 
about the Horse and the Stag, when the Himeneans had 
made Phalaris their general, and were going to allow him a 
guard, is a little to be suspected; because Conon, a writer in 
Julius Caesar's time, gives us the very same narrative, but, 
instead of Fhalaris, he says it was Gelon that Stesichorus 
spoke of. b And the circumstances of Gelon's history seem 
to countenance Conon. For Gelon was in great favpur and 
esteem with the Himerseans. When their city was besieged 

* De Cyclis V. Diss. v. sect 10. * Aristot Jo. Tzetzes. 

w PhaL Ep. * Mara. Arund. r Lucian. in Macrob. 

» Ad Hesiod. p. 8. • Arist. in Rhetor. 
b Conon, Narrat 42. 
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by Hinrilco, Olymp. lxxv. 1., he came and raised the siege 
with a total defeat of all the Carthaginian forces. Upon 
which almost all the cities of Sicily, even those that had 
opposed him before, came and made their submission to 
him. Stesichorus then might say his fable upon that occa- 
sion ; or perhaps long before, upon some other account that 
we now know not of, before Gelon obtained the government 
of Syracuse. If we suppose then, with the Arundel Marble, 
that Stesichorus lived Olymp. lxxiii. 3., it exactly agrees 
with the age of Gelon, and Conon's account of the story may 
seem more credible than Aristotle's. And then all the argu- 
ment, that would settle Phalaris's age from the time of Ste- 
sichorus, will vanish into nothing. 

But, if any one will pay so much deference to the de- 
served authority of Aristotle, as to believe the story upon his 
word, I will not contest it with him. Let it be true then, 
that Stesichorus made this speech upon Phalaris. So far is 
this from being a reason to bring Phalaris lower, that it 
rather ties and fastens him up to the period of Eusebius. 
For Suidas says, Stesichorus was born Olymp. xxxvn. and 
died lvi., which makes him fourscore years of age; and 
wants but five years of Lucian's reckoning. Eusebius places 
him higher still; for he says, he flourished Olymp. xlii. 1. 
and died Olymp. l,v. 1. All this is confirmed by another 
passage of Suidas, where he says, Simonides was perd, 2tq- 
alxppoy roi$ 'xpovoi^ after Stesichorus 9 8 time;* as in another 
place he says, Stesichorus was qfter Alcman's time. 9 Now 
as Alcman, who flourished Olymp. xxvu., was dead when 
Stesichorus was bom, Olymp. xxxvn.; so Stesichorus died 
Olymp. lvi., the very time that Simonides was born accord- 
ing to Suidas. If we admit therefore of these testimonies 
about Stesichorus's age, and of Aristotle's testimony about 

e Diod. xi. p. 18 and 21. 4 V. JquffWfcff' 

• To&r 8i Xp4r0ts fr vttrtpos 'AAftparot rod Kupucov. SuicL v. 3-nj<r<x- Cyril, 
contra Jul. 01. /*£. Jnp'fxopof 4y¥mpi(eros 
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his transaction with Fhalaris, both together make a new 
argument for the period of Eusebius. 

But then the Arundel Marble lies cross in our way, that 
makes Stesichorus come into Greece no sooner than Olymp. 
lxxiti. 3. f I have a great veneration for that incomparable 
monument; but I cannot but dissent from it in this parti- 
cular, both upon the authorities already produced, and for a 
reason that I will now propose, and submit to the reader's 
judgment. Simonides, as I will shew immediately, was no 
less than lxxii. years old Olymp. lxxiii. 3., the year that 
Stesichorus came into Greece according to the Marble. 
And I think that even Stesichorus himself can scarce be 
supposed older; for lxxii. is a competent age to undertake 
such a long voyage. Simonides then, if the Marble say 
true, was as old as Stesichorus : but we have Simonides's 
own word to the contrary, where he cites Stesichorus in 
company with Homer, as an ancient author :& he is speaking 
of Meleager : 

*Os Sovpl irdyras vlicaae viov? 

Awaevra fiaX&v "Avavpov ifarep 

no\vfi6rpvo? €% 'Ig&Xkov. 

Ovtco yap "OfAqpo? r}8i 2Tt)crtxppo<; \ aeiae Xoofc. 

That excelled all the young men in casting the javelin, throw- 
ing it from Iolcus over the river Anaurus ; as Homer and Ste- 
sichorus sung to the people. Now I appeal to any man of 
judgment and acquaintance with the writings of the ancients, 
if he can think Simonides would speak thus of one of his 
contemporary lyrics. They were all rivals and enemies one 

1 'A$' oJ lrn<rlxopot 6 vonrr^f cb tV 'EXAito ftf (itero. Mann, AruncL 
f Apud Atheweum, lib. ir. p. 172. [= ii 170. «<*. Sckw. — 

"Lege, 

l s ■ fop) irdvras 

vlttaff* rtovt Mp 8<- 
rfor* /taAAr "Avtutpov, «. t. K 
Sunt sex Ionici a majore." Dobree, Adoer$. ii. 866.— D.] 
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to another. Pindar sometimes makes reflections upon Bac- 
chylides, and this Simonides that we are speaking of ; h and 
'tis always to their disparagement* Much less then would 
Simonides's covetous humour that the ancients tax him of, 1 
which made him envy all that intercepted any gain from 
him, have suffered him to do honour to Stesichorus, in join- 
ing him with Homer, had that Himeroean been then alive to 
have rivalled him in his trade. Perhaps it may be objected, 
that Simonides, though he was of a good age at Olymp. 
lxxiii. 3. might not be an author till afterwards; and so 
Stesichorus might be dead before Simonides set up for a 
poet. But HerodotusJ gives an answer to this, when he 
says, that Simonides made odes upon Eualcidas of Eretria 
for his victories at the Olympian or some of the other games. 
For Eualcidas was killed* just after the burning of Sardes, 
which was Olymp. lxix. So that Simonides was famed for 
his poetry for at least twenty years before Stesichorus came 
into Greece, according to the Marble. 

It remains now, that I give an account of Simonides's 
age. There are three periods in the Arundel Marble, where 
Simonides is mentioned. 

1. Olymp. lxxii. 4. Simonides, the grandfather of Simo- 
nides the Poet, a poet too himself, at Athens} 

2. Olymp. lxxv. 3. Simonides, the son of Leoprepes, the 
Cean, that found the art of memory, got the prize at Athens 
as teacher of a chorus, when Adimantus was Archon. m 

3. Olymp. lxxvii. 4. Simonides the Poet died, being 90 
years old, when Theagemdes was Archon.* 

* Vide OcL n. Olymp. and in. Nem. and n. lath. 

1 PincL ii. lath. Callimachua apud Scholiaat Athenaeua, p. 656. [=V. 880. 
e&Schw.— D.] Synea.Ep. 49. Suid. v. 24/u»r. 

J Herod, v. 102. k Herod, ibid. 

1 2qu«W&ip 6 tipmrtoov rthnrot rod wonfrov, rotrjr^s A? *al ... . vpvt, *al 
Aapnot rcXcvrf. * 

m 2ift»pl&ns 6 AcwTperods, 6 Kuos, 6 rh funtiMvucov tbpiov, hUeritrwv 'Attyypaw 
Si&briemr, &pxovros 'Mfyqpar /mUtov. 

■ 2</wftirs 6 wotrfHis frtAetfrTfflW fhahs try Iw^corra, tyxovros *A(Hpp<rtp 
0c a .... viZov. 
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The learned editors of the Marmora have committed 
some mistakes in the explication of these three periods ; but 
I think I have met with something that will set the whole 
matter right. 

The person in the second period was our Simonides the 
Lyric, who made an epigram upon his own victory ; this very 
victory here mentioned, when Adimantus was Archon : 'tis 
extant in the Scholiast on Hermogenes.P 

"HpX € f*& 'ASelfiavTos Adijvatois, 8r hrtica 

!4KTto%i? <f>v\ij ScuSdkiov TplwoSa* 
%€Wo<f>tkov Si w vlbs ApurrelSr}? ix o PVV €l 

IlevTqKovT avSp&v tcaka fiaOovri X°P$* 
*Afuf>l &t,$a<ncaXly Sk Sifi<ovlSrj Sairero kvSo? 

'OyBwKorrairei ircuSl Aewirpeirlosfl 

The substance of it is this : That, in the year when Adimantus 
was Archon at Athens, the chorus of the tribe Antiochis got 
the prize, Aristides being the furnisher of it, and Simonides 
the son of Leoprepes the teacher, who was then 80 years okL 
'Tis as plain, I think, as the sun at noon-day, that the 
Marble and the epigram speak of the same victory. And we 
have it here from Simonides's own mouth, that the 80th year 
of his age falls in with Olymp. lxxv. 3. in Adimantus's 
government. And of this same victory and epigram, the 
words of Valerius Maximus are to be understood : Simo- 
nides, says he, himself glories, that he was teacher of a 
chorus in the Lxxxth year qf his age. T And for those other 

° VicL notes Seldeni et Lydiati. » P. 410. 

« A part of it is produced by Plutarch (An Seni, &c): Hf y* Ztpmrfais ph* 4v 
yfa XOpoa Mm, ml robwlypawui 8qXo? rots TeXwroiot* ftrwur, 

'Afupl ttiwricaXly tt liputylty torero kv8os 
'OybeKorrairv reutt Amper&s. [AddetL] 

I'tyX** 'Afoliuanos fUr. Gauford, P. M. G. I 377: and so Dobree conjectures, 
Advert, ii. 866.— D.] 

r Val. Max. viii. 7* Simonides poeta octogeaimo anno et docuisse se carmina 
et in eorum certamen descendisse ipse gloriatur. 
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words of the Marble, 6 rd pvi)i*ovticbv evp&v, who invented 
the art of memory, Simonides himself is the best commen- 
tator. For in this very year he made an epigram in com- 
mendation of his memory :■ 

'OySaHcoyrcUrei, ttcuSI Aeanrpeirio?. 

Nobody, says he, has a memory like to Simonides, who am 80 
years of age, the son of Leoprepes. 

And now that we have established this point, His an easy 
matter to explain the third period in the Marble ; which be- 
longs to the same Simonides. For he was 80 years old 
Olymp. lxxv. 3. 5 and, says the Marble, Olymp. lxxvii. 4. 
Simonides died at 90. Now the interval between those two 
Olympiads is ix. complete years, and inclusively x. And 
with this the testimonies of Suidas* and Aristophanes's 
Scholiast exactly agree. Simonides, say they, lived 89 years, 
and died Olymp. lxxviii. They were 89 complete years, 
and he had just entered upon the 90th. u And what the 
Marble puts at Olymp. lxxvii. 4., Suidas, with Diodorus and 
others, puts at lxxviii. 1. For the Archontes in the Marble 
are all along one year before the accounts of other chrono- 
logers. 

And then the first period in the Marble will have little 
of difficulty, since both the others are settled. The Simo- 
nides there mentioned was grandfather to him that we have 
been speaking of. The pedigree lies thus : 

Simonides. 
Leoprepes. 
Simonides. 

'Tis a known thing, that among the ancient Greeks the 

■ Arist Orat torn. iii. p. 645. [Gaisford, P. M. G. I 377. MH}/*^.— D.] 

* Suid. v. 2ip«r. Schol. Aristopb. Vesp. p. 362. [=Schol. to ed, Btkk. 
p. 180.— D.] 

■ Lucian says, above 90. forip ra Ircr^Koira. in Macrob. 
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' of the grandfather was commonly given to the nephew, 
according to that of the poet,* 

Tvworuco? KaXkJov, kq% Iwwarucov KaX^ktas. 

Now suppose this Simonides was no more than xi*. pears 
old when his nephew was born; at this Olympiad in the 
Marble, lxxii. 4. he most be cix. So that I would fill up 
die gap in the Inscription thus ; volwjt^: mr teal airrbs tc- 
\*vt£ *A6wn* y Simonides the Poet dud at Athens. For 
what else can he be mentioned here lor, at that errefding 
old age? 

Now to sum up our argument about Stesichoras : If 
S h no nidr s was lxxx. years old at Olymp. lxxv. 3., as we 
have proved beyond all contradiction; he must then hare 
been Lxxn. years of age at Olymp. lxxui. 3^ the year that 
Stesichorus took his voyage into Greece, according to the 
Marble. And this was the thing that I undertook to prove; 
and I conceive that the whole is a clear and convincing 
evidence, that Stesichorus's age was much earlier than the 
Marble has placed it. 

Bat however, if any one wDI still be so obstinate as to 
prefer the sole authority of the Marble before all the other 
proofs that we have produced against it ; he will take a most 
effectual and compendious way to ruin the credit of Phalaris's 
BfuOes. For, in short, if the date of Stesichorus's age be 
true in the Marble, the Epistles are certainly false- For if 
Steskhoras was alive Olymp. uxm. &, the pretended Pha- 
laris was then in the throne; because he speaks of Stest- 
chorus"s death in several places.* But two whole years 
before that time, Olymp. nun. 1-, as Diodoros assures 
us,* theme vis another Tyrant of Agrigentom, Heron the 
son of JBucskbmxis; and two years more before that, his 
brother Xcaocrates, living in the same city,* won the victory 

* DtoA. j>.afc J Vmtoa. Scbol ad vi. rytk «t n. Isth. 
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at the xxiv. Pythiad, which is coincident with Olymp. 
lxxii. 3. And if any body can think he put in at that 
prize with his chariot, while Phalaris was Tyrant, I wish 
him joy of his opinion. 

The very learned Mr. Dodwell,* being sensible that Pha- 
laris could not be alive lxxiii. 3., because Theron was then 
in the throne, sets both his and Stesichorus's death iv. 
years before that time, Olymp. lxxii. 3.; and so leaves 
Theron the space of two years to make his way to the 
crown, Olymp. lxxiii. 1. But it seems he was not aware 
of the Scholiast on Pindar,* who, from a good author, Hip- 
postratus, himself too a good author, makes not Theron, but 
his great-grandfather Telemachus, to be one of Phalaris's 
deposers. Neither was Theron the next Tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum immediately after Phalaris, as Mr. D. here supposes ; 
but first there was one Alcamenes, b and after him one Al~ 
cander who had a very prosperous reign. But besides this, 
why must Stesichorus die at Olymp. lxxii. 3. ? Either let 
us follow the Marble, or let it alone. If we reject the au- 
thority of the Marble, Stesichorus must be supposed to die 
about Olymp. lvi., as the other authors affirm : if we adhere 
to it, then he lived till Olymp. lxxiii. 3., after Phalaris's 
death. And 'tis observable, that the Marble does not say, 
lie died Olymp. lxxiii. 3. ; but cUf>Uero eU t^v 'EXkdSa, 
he then went into Greece, as Gorgias and other Sicilians did, 
to get money and fame. So that he might survive that 
period many years, according to the Marble; which is still a 
further confutation of Phalaris's Epistles. Yet Mr. D. first 
interprets the Marble, as if that was said to be the last year 
of Stesichorus's life ; and then, for the sake of the Epistles, 
without any other author to warrant him, he cuts that life iv. 
years shorter. 

* De Cyclig Vet p. 261. • See above, p. 108. 

b Heraclides Ponticus de Politiis. Merit r&r ♦oUapw *AAxoft^j T<tp4\afa 
T& vpdypara, Ktd fieri rovrov "AAjraityo* vpoforii &y*ip hrttucffs' xoi cft0fa)*aj' 
offrvs, A* v€piw6p<pvpa {gctr Ifukrux. ['AAjraplrifS and Mhr^rw are emendations 
of Bentley for 'AXxfjAvrfs and cfcrfflyipraj'. See Koeler's note on Her. Pont. 
Fragm. pp. 89, 90.— D.] 
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The second argument Chat Mr. Dodwell brings to es- 
tablish his new opinion about Phalaris's age, may be summed 
up in this form : 

" Pythagoras was at Agrigentum at the time of Phalaris's 
" death, and was the principal occasion of it. But Pythagoras 
" was never in Sicily till after the Pythagorean college at 
€€ Crotona was burnt by Cylon, which was Olymp. lxxii. 2. 
" Phalaris therefore was not dead before that Olympiad." 

I am very sorry to differ from this learned man's judg- 
ment in a point of chronology, where he is so great a master. 
But, having examined the whole story of Pythagoras as care- 
fully as I can, I am quite of another opinion in every part of 
this argument. For I think it more probable, that Pytha- 
goras had no concern in the deposing of Phalaris ; and that 
he was in Sicily before Cylon's conspiracy; and that the 
time of that conspiracy was before Olymp. lxxii. 

The chief actor in deposing Phalaris was Telemachus, an 
ancestor of Theron's ; as we have seen already in the Scho- 
liast of Pindar. And the thing was done four generations 
before ever Pythagoras set foot in Sicily, in Mr. D.'s way of 
reckoning. Jamblichus is the first and only man that gives 
Pythagoras any share in that action. Lafirtius and Porphyry, 
who have written the life of our philosopher, have not one 
word of it. And how could they omit such a singular 
thing, had they known it ? or where could Jamblichus, that 
came after them, and did little else but pillage their writings, 
discover this new piece of history ? 'Tis observable, that he 
cites no author for it ; which he ought to have done if he 
could, because this was one of the greatest strokes in his 
whole narrative, "and was a thing unsaid before. Porphyry 
indeed says, When Pythagoras came to Italy and Sicily, lie 
restored several cities there to their liberty ; Crotona, Sybaris y 
Catana, Rhegium, Himera, Agrigentum, Tauromenium, and 
others** And Lucian, whether in jest or earnest, makes 
Phalaris brag of Pythagoras's company , d These two pas- 

c Porph. Vit. Pyth. p. 189. « Luc. in Phal. I. 
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sages, perhaps, were the sole foundation of Jamblichus's 
story. For if Pythagoras conversed with Phalaris, and de- 
livered Agrigentum out of slavery; here was a fair occasion 
offered to Jamblichus, to put both ends together, and dress 
up his legend. 

But, if we should allow Jamblichus's story for a truth, 
we need no other argument against Mr. D. but the very 
story itself, to prove the Epistles a cheat. For the Epistles 
make the tyrant and the philosopher to be very good friends, 
and have five months' pleasant conversation together ? and the 
tyrant talks of Providence like any Pythagorean, While the 
governing Providence, says he, preserves the same system of 
the worldS But Jamblichus's Phalaris is the very reverse 
of this. He is all fury and blasphemy, a rank atheist, he 
reviles and contemns the gods, he denies prophecy and pro- 
vidence; he contrives Pythagoras's death, and Pythagoras 
effects his.* How can these two stories hang together ? If 
Jamblichus's account be true, the Epistles must be fabe. I 
must own, it's beyond my little understanding, to reconcile 
them; let others attempt it. 

And again, this same story of Jamblichus plainly proves 
against Mr. D. that Pythagoras was in Sicily before Olymp. 
lxxii. 2. Jamblichus indeed says nothing about the time 
when Pythagoras deposed Phalaris : but since he brings in 
Abaris the Hyperborean in company with Pythagoras at the 
time of the action ; h we are assured by that circumstance, 
that the date must be much earlier than Mr.D. has placed it. 
The time when Abaris came into Greece is very variously 
told; some put it at Olymp. in., others at xxi., others much 
lower; 1 which very diversity is a good argument that he 
came not so late as Mr. D. sets him, when chronology was 
pretty certain. But there is one authority beyond exception. 

* Ep. 74. n4farrw 4&c wva <rvr*iiKu yrff Ifiovrjs. 

1 Ep. 104. *E»f hv 4i Stoocowro *p6voia *V <xMfv ap/xorlay rov *6<rpov ^v- 
Awrrp. 

c Jambl. p. 184, 5, 6. k JambL ibidem. 

1 Harpocrat et Suida* v. "Afiapu. 
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Pindar gays, He came in Croesus's time; who was conquered 
by Cyrus Olymp. lixJ And with him Eusebhis and Syn- 
cellufl agree, both of them placing him about the reign of 
Croesus. Now Pindar himself was xxx. years old at that 
very year, Olymp. lxxii. 2., when Mr. D. makes Abaris to 
have been in Greece. k But if Abaris had been truly there 
at that time, surely Pindar at xxx. years of age would have 
had better information, and not have cast him back to the 
reign of Croesus, above 50 years before. 

If we admit then of Jamblichus's narrative, we must 
place the time much higher than Mr* Dodwell has done. 
The only reason that Mr. D. has for it is this, That Pytha- 
goras did not go into Sicily till after Cy Ion's conspiracy} 
Which, with submission, I think is a very precarious asser- 
tion. 'Tis true, he did not leave Italy for good and all till that 
time ; but what forbids us to suppose, he might make now 
and then a short voyage into Sicily ? Why Justin says, He 
came to Orotona, and continued there/or twenty years. m But 
this imports no more, than that generally and for the main 
he resided at Crotona ; 'tis not to be so rigidly taken, as if he 
never had went out of town. For he was frequently at Meta- 
pontium, and Tarentum, and the neighbouring cities : n why 
may we not then as well suppose him to have stept into 
Sicily ? Porphyry and Jamblichus talk of his journeys in 
Sicily, long before they say a word of Cylon's conspiracy. 
Nay, we have the express testimonies of them both, that he 
was in Sicily before that time. For they say, He was present 
the same day both at Tauromenium in Sicily, and Metapontium 
in Italy, at the meetings of his scholars.* But 'tis agreed by 
all, that he had no society of scholars at Metapontium, or 

i Harpoc 'O tt nfrfcpos tear* Kpourov rfcr AvSfir $atrtX4a (frplv "Afiopw 

k Pindar bora 01. lxv., forty yean old at Xerxei's expedition, 01. lxxv. 1. 
Said. 

1 De Cyclis Vet p. 26. m Justin, xx. 5. cam annot xx. Crotone egisseL 

■ Livy, i. 18. Porphyr. p. 189. • Poiph. 189. Jamb. 46. 

p Porpb. 192. Jamb. 128. Kai fcciAcxfe* Koutf rots itccertpvOi tralpois. 
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any where in Italy, after that villany of Cylon ; almost all 
his followers being burnt or killed then, except Archippus 
and Lysis. 

Neither can I assent to Mr. D.'s opinion, when he places 
that conspiracy of Cylon at Olymp. lxxii. 2. This has no 
express authority in history, nor any other foundation than 
Mr. DodwelTs calculations from some periods of Pythago- 
ras's life. And since I differ from his opinion in stating 
those periods, in consequence I must dissent too about the 
time of Cylon's treachery. But, because this controversy 
cannot be well managed without giving a whole view of 
Pythagoras's life, I will here present the reader with a table 
of it, which shall comprehend the various accounts of the 
ancient chronologers, to which I shall subjoin some annota- 
tions, to shew the reasons and authorities for assigning every 
period. "Tis a subject that deserves our nicest examination ; 
and though I shall determine nothing myself, I may give an 
occasion to others of bringing it to a certainty. 



TEARS OF PYTHAG. 

1. Pythagoras born. 
18. Won the prize at Olympia, Ol. 

xl vin. 1. Eratosth., Phavor., 

Lucian, S. Augustin. 
23. Pythagoras at man's age. Antilo- 

chus. 

40. Pyth. 40 years old, went to Italy. 

Aristoxenus. 

41. Pyth. in Italy after Ol. l. Dion. 

Halicarn. 

42. Pyth. famous 01. liv. 1. Chron. 

Alexand. 
59. Pyth. went to Italy about 60 years 

old. Jamb. 
66. Pyth. flourished Olymp. lx. La£rt. 
70. Pyth. famous Olymp. lxi. Diodorus. 



OLYMPIADS. 


XLIII. 


4. 


XLVIII. 


1. 


XLIX. 


2. 


Mil. 


3. 




4. 


LIT. 


1. 


LVIII. 


2. 


LX. 


1. 


UU. 


1. 
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OLYMPIADS. 
LXI. 4. 

LXII. 1. 

2. 

LXII I. 3. 
LXIV. 1. 



LXVI. 1. 
LXVII. 2. 



LXVIII. 1. 
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73. 

74. 
75. 

80. 

82. 



90. 
95. 



99. 





3. 


100. 




4. 


101. 


L.XIX. 


3. 


104. 


LXX. 


4. 


109. 


LXXII. 


4. 


117. 



Pyth. came to Italy in the reign of 

Superbus (i. e. from Olymp. lxi. 4. 

to lxvii. 4.) Cicero. 
Pyth. Ol. lxii. went to Italy. Jam- 

blich. 
Pyth. famous Ol. lxii. Clemens, 

Cyril, Euseb., Tatian. 
Pyth. died, 80 years old. Heraclides. 
Pyth. taken captive by Cambyses in 

Egypt Olymp. lxiv. L Jambl., 

Syncellus. 
Pyth. died at 90. Lafrtius. 
Pyth. died at 95. Syncellus. 
r Pyth. went for Italy when Brutus 

was consul, *. e. Olymp. lxviii. 1. 

Solinus. 
Pyth. in Italy when Brutus was 

consul. Cicero. 
Pyth. at Crotona when Sybaris was 

taken, Olymp. lxviii. 1. Diod., 

Jambl. 
Pyth. died at 99. Tzetzes. 
Pyth. died near 100. Jamb, 
f Pyth. died Olymp. lxviii. 3. some 
1 MS. of Euseb., others lxviii. 4. 
Pyth. died at 104. Incertus, apud 

Photium. 
Pyth. died Olymp. lxx. 4. Eusebius 

vulgat. 
Pyth. died, aged 117- Author De 

Med. par. fac. 



I. The reason for assigning Pythagoras's birth to Olymp. 
xliii. 4. is taken from the next period, his victory at the 
Olympian games Olymp. xlviii. : for he was then €*f i- 
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fafios, 17 years of age; his 18th year commencing with 
Olymp. xl vhi. Eratosthenes, a very great man, that wrote 
a chronology of the victors at Olympia, says, Pythagoras 
Olymp. xl viii. offered himself at the boys* match to fight at 
cuffs; but being voted by the judges to be above a boy's age, 
and laughed at as a coward for putting himself among boys, 
he presently offered himself at the match for men, and beat 
them every oneM The Catalogue of the Stadionica says the 
very same thing, at Olymp. xlviii.' So that there can be 
no mistake in the number : though Georgius Syncellus, who 
tells the same story, sets the time of it at Olymp. li. 8 But 
his copy may have been corrupted, which could not possibly 
happen in the other case. The true reading of that passage 
of Syncellus I have given in the margin ; and the meaning 
of it, which is much mistaken by his last editor, is no other 
than that of Eratosthenes before. Pausanias has a like ac- 
count of one Hyllus a Rhodian, that would have wrestled 
among the boys; but, being excluded by the judges because he 
was 18 years old, he presently wrestled with the men, and 
carried the victory. x This Hyllus did the very same thing 
irdXjj at wrestling that Pythagoras did irvyiifj at cuffing. 
And from this last instance it appears, that the age of xvm. 
was above the match for boys. The allowed lime seems to 
be xvi., the year when they were called Ephebi.* 

1 *Eparor0fVi}f 94 <pv<n .... rovrop ttrai tot irpHrop eW«x»»r inter ifoarra, M 
ri)f iyS6fis «ol rerropoftwrip 'OXv/uti&os, KO/i^njy, ffai h\a\*pyi9a Qopovrra' 
ifCKfHdyral [vulgo iKpuffivoJL D.] re lie rStv wafatv, «al xAevaotftWa, ainUca 
vfxxrPrji'ai robs fotpas ko2 kuct><tcu. Laert in Pythag. [Forsan, wpo&qvai el* 
robs. Dobree, Advert, ii. 866.— D.] 

' TIvQaytpas Xdfitos Itatptlkls vafanr wyfifar, teal *s 6q\vs x&cuofeTtei'o*, *P*- 
$ks tls robs bwSpas bnunas Ipjf cVlrijo-e. Apud Scaligeri Euseb. p. 40. 

■ UvQorytoas * Xdiuos 'OKfama hAKfruv, i^Kpidrj voJ&onr wvy fiifif (k«1 xAcvo*- 
0*U), As kraXbs, wpofiiu elf robs ftrfyos Mra ftwr& rV ** 'OXvprtdSa. Syncellus, 
p. 239. [where this passage is corrupt Bentley has here corrected it — D.] 

1 Paus. Eliac ii. p. 191. "TWos 6 '?<L9ios 07800? 4wl rots fte«a tt«ti yeyorbs, 
ph vaXaurat fiky tV sraurly faro *HX«W AmyAi^, ajtryopcftii 94 4v ArftptW, Jfoircp 
7* tea} cVtoprc. [Instead of "TXXos Bekker gives NuuurtKos, p. 881. The con- 
cluding word of this quotation in all former editions of Bentley's Dissertation is 
printed by mistake cVuc^fcf. — D*] 

■ In the account of the Ephebi 1 followed Censorious and Didymus. But 
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But 'tis not agreed among the ancients, that this Pytha- 
goras was he that afterwards was the philosopher. Hesy- 
chius says, They mistake that say so. Y And an epigram calls 
this Pythagoras the son of Crates ; w but the other's father 
was Mnesarchus. Yet Eratosthenes, a very accurate author, 
believed he was the same. And so probably did Phavorinus, 
another great man, who cited Eratosthenes. 2 Lucian too 
was of this opinion,? and St. Austin,* And the epigram 
that Thesetetus made upon this Pythagoras exactly fits the 
philosopher, 

IIv6arf6(yqv rwa, Ilvdcvyopijv, & twelve, KOfirJTqv, &c.* 

For the philosopher wore his hair long, which is the mean- 
ing of /cofiyrr)?. So that even Jamblichus, who applies the 
proverb, iv 2dp<p KoyJfrr^^ to Pythagoras the philosopher, 
may be added as another authority for settling this period ; 
though it be against his own computations. 

others, in Harpocration (v. Eirifticrb and 'Emfru/ux), make the 'Epnfiot begin 
at xvm. yean of age, and continue so to xx M and then they were called 
"Avtpts. Before the xvm. year they were IleuJcj. And this account agrees 
better with the story of Pythagoras' s fighting at Tlcdfav rvy^. He, and Hyllus 
the Rhodian mentioned by Pausanias, offered themselves to fight with the boys ; 
but being complete xvm. years old, they were excluded; because they were no 
longer ncufte*, but "Eftifioi. Vexed at this disappointment, they offered them* 
selves to contend at the match for men, though they wanted two years of man's 
age: and, being admitted, they carried the victory from them all. This is that 
Which made Pythagoras'* victory at Olympia so memorable. [Adden.] 

* Hesych. iy 2<W tcofifrris. w Laert. in Pythag. 

z *Eparov$4rris QtyrU *«*& *<& tafivptvas ir rp by&tp Twrofcnrijj 'hrropUs 
wapa/rl$erau Laert in Pythag. 

7 Luc. in Gallo. 'ABkrrrfj tot* ywo/xb?, ital 'OA.4/tTia obn fyarjfc fryww- 

■ Augustin. torn. ii. ep. 8. Pherecydes— Pythagoram Samium— ex athleta 
in philosophum vertit 

[• Els UvBay6pe» rhv witerw. 

Tlv$ay6prir wo, TIv9ay6f»iv t 2 £«w, Mo/i^nf?, 

$66p*vov irtfmp' cl iraWx«* Xdfuow, 
Tltf6ay4pi)s 4y4 etyu* t4 b* tpya pov ef ru? $poio 
'HXcfop, ^4\<rfis a&rbr farurra \4y*w. 
Anth. Gr. ex ree. Br. (ed. Jacobs.), ii 229. Anth. Gr. ad fidem Cod, Pal $c. 
ii. 767.— D.] 

• Jambl. p. 31. and 44. 
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But perhaps it may be thought improbable, that a man, 
that was bred up to fighting, should turn himself to the 
study of philosophy. For it was a common observation, 
that the gamesters at those exercises were very stupid and 
thick-skulled fellows. b But, however, there are several 
examples, that may warrant this story of Pythagoras, 
Cleanthes the Stoic philosopher, when he was young, was 
a fighter at cuff*? irv/eny?, just as Pythagoras was. And 
his scholar Chrysippus, the acutest of all the Stoics, was 
at first a racer A Even Plato himself was a wrestler? ira- 
Xaurnr;, at the Isthmian and Pythian games. And so was 
Lycon of Troaa, a Peripatetic, at the Ilian. Aih ravra 84, 
says Lafirtius, xal irakalaav \6yerai rd re iv r§ irarpl&i 
IXeta, xal <r<f>atpl<rai. { Where, instead of TXeta, I would 
rather read it *IkUta ; that is, the Ilian games, from Ilium ; 
as 'E<f>€<T7)ia from Ephesu*.* So Athezreus, lib. viii. Hi/v- 
0av6fievo? Si (STparSvitco? 6 KiOapco&o? toy <xo<f>L<rr^v Xdrv- 
pov) iwi&qfieiv iv roh 'lKteloi? 9 9 Ael 9 i<fyr)<rev y 'Ikl<p icatcdM 
There is nothing then so very unlikely in this story of Pytha- 
goras. And the description they have given us of his person 
makes the account the more probable ; for he was a lusty, 
proper man, 1 and built as it were to make a good boxer. 
Besides that they add, that this young Pythagoras was the 
first that boxed &ri%vo>9, according to art: which shews a 
promising genius, and agrees with the character of the phi- 
losopher; who, as Phavorinus and Porphyry say, so in- 
structed one Eurymenes in his exercises, that he won the 
prize at OlympiaJ 

b Of &0Airra2 ayal<r(hrroi. c Laert in Cleanthe, et Suidas. 

d Laert in Chrysippo, 9oKix^ <**«• 

• Laert. in Platone, Apuleius, Cyrillua. 

f Laert in Lycone. [I. 803. ed. Meib., which has Aicfc rovro, jc.t.A. — D.] 

* See Marmora Arundel 

h P. 850. [=111. 298. ed. Schw. t where the reading is iv 'lAly ArtfttyMiV 
ainbv. The words in our text between ( ) are introduced by Bentley as expla- 
natory. — D.] 

1 Porph. p. 188. Thr t« yhp iS4av 4\w94pio* teal fi4ycu>. 

J Laert in Pythag. Porph. p. 186. 
VOL. I. R 
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II. The next period in the table is Olymp. xlix. 2., from 
which an ancient writer, Antilochus, or rather Antiochus, 
dates Pythagoras's rj\ucLa. They are the words of Clemens 
Alexandrinus ; Antilochus, that wrote the book called "I<rrop€? 9 
reckons 312 years from Pythagoras's rfKiicla to the death of 
Epicurus.* Now it's agreed that Epicurus died Olymp. 
cxxvu. 2., when Pytharatus was Archon. Reckon there- 
fore backwards 312 years, and the rfKucla of Pythagoras 
falls upon Olymp. xlix. 2. But what's the meaning of 
rjfkiicla} The very learned Mr. Dodwell interprets it, The 
nativity of Pythagoras; 1 and, to accommodate the passage 
to his own calculations, for StbSetca he reads Siovro? evo?, 
that is, 299 for 312. I am afraid the world will not allow 
us such a liberty in our corrections, as for &<i>8etea to put 
Siovros cvo?, where but one letter is the same ; and not one, 
if you write SwBetca in numerals, iff. But I suppose he 
will not insist on this emendation, if it appear that rfKucta 
does not signify nativity; for then the emendation will not 
agree with his accounts, any more than the vulgar reading 
does. 

Let us examine, then, what the word rfKifela means in 
other passages of Clement. The years, says he, from Moses 
to Solomon's rfKitcla are 610. m The particulars of his ac- 
count are these : 

Moses's life 120 years. 

Thence to David's accession to the throne, 450 
David's reign 40 

610 

k Strom. L p. 138. 'AvrlXoxos, 6 robs m l<rropas Tpayfunwcdfitpos, farb rrjs 

Tlif6ay6pov ^Kucias M tV *EmJco4pov T«AevrV> £n? ftpti t& xdrra rpia- 

Ko\ria fcfteflra. 

1 De Cyclis Vet p. 147. Fieri tamen potest, ut scripserit Antilochus 
rpicucoffla 94orros Ms. Exinde Librarius, si primam literam duntaxat mani- 
festam habuerit, facillimo errore fettcira reposuerit. Sic omnia rectissime pre- 
cedent 

m Strom, p. 140. edit Commelinx. Tlrorrat M Mctfocw* M rfr loXop&pros 
rj\uclay .... £n? r& wdrra i£aft<fcria Mtca. 
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By which it evidently appears, that the rjXucta of Solomon is 
not meant of his nativity, but of the beginning of his reign, 
when he was 23 years of age.* 

In another place he says, Esaiah, Hosea, and Micah, 
lived after the rfkiicla of Lycurgus. And he proves it in 
this manner: 

Prom the destruction of Troy to the uicuh 1 cm 

*t * > 290 years, 

of Lycurgus P . . . . , J ' 

From Solomon, in whose reign Troy was 1 oaa 

taken, to the time of those prophets . / 

Tis manifest here, that yXucta and atepij are put as 
synonymous words, to signify the same thing; youth, or 
middle age, the flower of one 9 8 age. 

Eratosthenes, says Clemens, places the rjXucla of Homer 
a hundred years after the taking of Troy.* That in this 
place also rfKitcla means axfiif, we may understand several 
ways. Crates, says Tatian, "Opypov rjicfiaKivai <fyrf<rl, says 
Homer flourished within 80 years after the taking of 
Troy; but Eratosthenes says, after 100. r Some, says Plu- 
tarch, affirm that Homer lived at the time of the Trojan war, 
and was an eye-witness of it; others, that he lived 100 years 
after it. 9 The word is here ycvio-dai, not born, but lived; 
as fuit is in Latin writers. For, if it signified was born 
at the time of that war, he could not have been an eye- 
witness of it ; for it lasted but 10 years, and he had been 
a child when it ended. 

Thus we see all along in Clement, f)Xucla is taken for 

a See Petav. in Chron. 

lb. p. 141. tdyorrcu fti olroi fieri r^p Autcotpyov f)\utlav yryoWrcu. 

*H(rtdas 5i iewb rov loXjopwrros &iaKo<ruHrr$ frcr correct it rpuuco<rio<rr$. [Instead 
of tow XoXofuhnost Clemens has ttjj XoXofiSnrros $curi\tias. — D.] 

* TV &jcmV Avicotpyov, Clem. ibid. 

* lb. p. 141. *EpaT«r0&w per* to iiwrwrrhr (hot tt|* *l?dov AAArcwi tV 
*Op4pov fiJutclay +4p*u * Tatian. p. 288. ed. Gesneri. 

■ Plutarch, in V. Homeri, p. 44. TcvfoBai o* aMr <t*uri rots gpoVois, of 
H±v koto, to? Tpmicbr w6\*fjw, ot ko2 ainSmfV ytvMtu,' ol 84 perk Uarhv tni tow 

TO\4fWV* 
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the flourishing age; and so it is generally in other writers* 
Plutarch, in the Life of Homer, after he had spoken of his 
childhood, yevofLevo? Si iv rfKucUf, but when he was come at 
age, says he, and had already a reputation for poetry.* I do 
not believe there is any example, that y\ucla means nativity. 
When Clemens would express the time of one's birth, he 
does not say ffKiKta, but yive<ri$. 'Airb t?}9 Mwvo-etos yevi- 
o-e»9, u and els brlSeifjiv 7779 rou ^coT^po? yevio , €u>s. y So 
that upon the whole there is no question, but the f)\itcla 
of Pythagoras, in the passage we are speaking of, means the 
flower of his age. In the table, it falls upon his xxm. year; 
and this exactly agrees with Solomon's age when he began 
his reign; which Clemens, as above, calls his r{Kucla. But 
Pythagoras himself had a peculiar way of distinguishing the 
age of a man's life. He divided it into four twenties ; A 
boy twenty , a youth twenty, a man twenty, and an old man 
twenty.™ And Antilochus perhaps might have a respect to 
this doctrine, when he put his qXucla at Ol. xlix. 2. For 
it's not improbable, that he took his measure from OL 
xl vi 11. 1., when Pythagoras got the victory at Olympia. 
And if he supposed him to be but xvi. years old at that time, 
which was the legitimate age for boys' exercises ; his ac- 
count then proceeds exactly from the xxth year of Pytha- 
goras. The reader, if he pleases, may follow this reckoning, 
and place the nativity of Pythagoras at OL xliv. 2. But I 
rather chose in the table to set it a little higher, for the 
reasons given above. 

III. The next portion of his life, according to his own 
distribution, from his xxth year to the XLth, was spent in 
study and travelling. While he was young, he was scholar 
to Thales, and Bias, and Pherecydes, and Epimenides, and 

* Id. p. 42. So in Vita Lycurgi. And ao Xenoph. 4v fikuttq, ytvAfxtvoi, 
come at age. So ol h rp ^Auc/f, young men, those arrived at the age of men. 
Thucyd., Machines. 

» P. H5. T P. 146. 

w Laert in Py thag. Tlcus iXkqvl £tco, v<i\vto~Kos rftuxn, villas cXkq<ti, y4p»v ^hsoat. 
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Hermodamas.* Indeed, when he conversed with Epime- 
nides, he must needs be very young ; for Epimenides died 
fier ov iro\i>, not long after Olymp. xlvi.,t when he had 
expiated Athens from the murder of Cylon. Suidas places 
that expiation at Olymp. xliv. ;* but 'tis probable \jX may 
be a fault of the writer, instead of /W or /*f. And that he 
died not long after it, Suidas seems to confirm ; for he says, 
he was then old, yqpaUs. Plato indeed makes him to have 
come to Athens Olymp. lxx. 1. But that great man did not 
tie himself in his discourses to exactness of time, as I shall 
shew at large hereafter. His words are, Epimenides came to 
you (to Athens) ten years, wpb r&v Ilepaiit&v, before the 
Persian affairs ; and the Athenians being then afraid of an 
expedition from Persia, fofSovphw rov Ilepcrucbv cm5\oF, he 
told them it would be ten years before they came, and then 
they should be beaten.* He means the battle at Marathon, 
which was Olymp. lxxii. 3. 'Tis true Aldobrandinus 
makes Plato agree with La£rtius. b For he interprets him, 
of the Persian expedition into Lydia, when Cyrus took 
Sardes. But why should the Athenians be afraid of that into . 
Lydia? Plato himself in another place declares his own 
meaning. Ten years, says he, before the sea-fight at Salanris, 
came Datis, Ilepautbv or&kov &f<ov, with the Persian forces.* 
As for our philosopher's other masters, Thales and Fhere- 
cydes, the first was born Ol. xxxv. L, and died above 90 
years old, Olymp. i/vin. d The latter is supposed to have 

* N&j t>v £ir€$^of<rf. Laert H fay las y€v6fift>os. Porphyr. "Eti (<fnj$oi 
&y, KofjuK) rt y&>$ $rt bwipx wv ' Hcpl btcrwKouZtKcnov pdkiora Jhos yeyovws. 
Jamb. 

y. Laert in Pherecyde. Eusebius edit PontacL 8ome copies of Laertius 
have Olymp. xlvii. And bo has Eusebius of Scaliger's edition. 

* Sui<L v. 'Zwifievffois. • Plato de Legibus, L 
b In notis ad Laert in Epimenide. 

c De Legib. lib. iii. — So Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, vi. p. 268.) de- 
clares tbat tbe expedition was not upon tbe Lydiana, but the Athenians. Tod 
Kfnrrbs 'Emperl&ov at fcwbu'Aftp'ufois row Tlepvucby v6\tfiov elf 3€*oeri) {>T(p4$*VTo 
XpboV' He seems to have had this passage from Plato, whose words I have 
cited. [Adden. — Instead of ScfraeH}, Clemens has rhv Xvov. — D.] 

d Laert in Thalete. 
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died about Ol. lix. : and being then 85 years of age, e he 
must have been born about Olymp. xxxvu. 4. So that Thales 
was in his xxxvth year, and Pherecydes in his xxvth, at the 
birth of Pythagoras. 

IV. In the XLth year of his life, our philosopher went to 
Italy. When he was xl. years old, says Aristoxenus, and 
was uneasy under Poly tirates's tyranny, he made his voyage for 
Italy J This year of his life falls in with Olymp. liii. 3. ac- 
cording to our table. But at what period Aristoxenus himself 
placed the birth of Pythagoras, we cannot be certain. There 
are some reasons, that make us doubt whether he set that 
period as high as Eratosthenes did, whom we follow in the 
table. And there are other considerations, that seem to 
make it probable that these two great persons were both of 
one opinion. I'll represent the case on both sides, and leave 
the determination to the judgment of the reader. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis, a very accurate writer, seems 
to countenance that epocha that is set in the table. Pytha- 
goras, says he, after the \Ah Olympiad, lived in Italy S If 
after the L.th, then the tin. 3. may possibly be the very 
year that Dionysius meant. But the learned Hen. Yalesius 
suspects the reading to be false ; h and for l. he corrects lx.; 
because several writers, and especially ecclesiastical, have set 
his time about Ol. lx. and lxii. But the whole context in 
Dionysius reclaims against this emendation. The author's 
design is to prove Pythagoras's age to be very remote from 
Numa's. Numa, says he, came to the crown Olymp. xvi. 3. 
How then could he be acquainted with Pythagoras, that floun 
risked after the lAh Olymp., four generations after him? 1 The 

* Lucian. in Macrob. 

f Porphyr. p. 184. Ttyov6ra ff $t»v r&Ttrap&icovra, (prply 6 'A/mot^ciw, koJ 
tpwra tV \rov\ Uo\vicpdrovs rvpawt&a owrovtrrtpar o&rav, &c. 

* Dionys. HaL lib. ii. p. 120. 'O fih> (Nonas) M r^s **k<uWtijj 'OX. /u«- 

tobnis (he says before, iriaurf rplr* r^t is* 'OAv/or.) rV fiaatteuw wapt- 

\afit. Tlv$ay6pas W p*rb tV ffcmfimnV 'OXv/wruifta ti+rptfcy [vulgo 8t4rpity**. 
D.] Jr'IroAlf. * Valesius not ad Excerpta, p. 41. 

* Dionys. ibid. Ty fwri rfaropof ytrt&s aKfduravTi, — pcr« tV • 'OXi/juratta. 
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interval between these two Olympiads is 134 years. Now 
three generations, as I have shewed before, make 100 years : 
four therefore are 133 and i, which wants but a small frac- 
tion of 134. Tis plain then, that our author meant Olymp. 
the i*th : for to Olymp. i*x. there are above five generations 
from Numa; and his business was to make the distance as 
wide as he could. In Mr. DodwelTs account, who keeps 
Pythagoras out of Italy till Olymp. lxvii. 2., there are above 
sis generations. 

Another, that seems to favour Eratosthenes, is no less a 
writer than Livy. Numa, says he, could not converse with 
Pythagoras, who lived in the utmost coast of Italy, above 100 
years after him, in the reign of Servius TulliusJ Now, from 
the death of Numa, Olymp. xxvn. 1., to the period we speak 
of, Olymp. liii. 3., there are 105 years; which exactly suits 
with Livy's expression, centum amplius, above a hundred. But 
if Livy had been of Mr. DodwelTs opinion, he might have 
said, above an hundred and sixty. Besides that Servius Tul- 
liufl was 23 years dead before Mr. D. allows Pythagoras to 
set foot in Italy. 

Plutarch mentions the same mistake, that Numa was 
Pythagoras's scholar. But he adds, that Numa, as they say, 
was elected king Olymp. xvi. 3. ; and Pythagoras was long 
after Numa's time, even five generations ^ He seems to have 
taken this passage out of Dionysius Halicarn., whose words we 
have cited before. But whereas Dion, says four generations, 
Plutarch says five. The reason of this difference seems to be, 
that the latter allows but 30 years to a generation, as we may 
learn from another place. 1 Five generations then, accord* 
ing to Plutarch, make 150 years. But from Olymp. xvi. 3. 

J Livius, i. 18. Auctorem doctrinse ejus (Numa) &ls6 Samium Pythagoram 
edunt; quern, Servio Tullio regnante Rome, centum amplius post annos, in 
ultima Italis ora .... juvenum .... ccetus habuisse constat. 

k Plut. in Vitft Numa?. Of ftc Tlv6afy6pav ftkv tyi ywfoOcu, ko2 r&y Novpa 

Xfdrw 6/tov n Wire y*v*aus kwo\€iv4fi*yoy M rrjs IjarcufoirtCnp 'OXvpTidSos, 

[ft] tfrw rplry, Novpa* tis rip fkurtAtutv tcar4<rrtf. 

1 Plut de Orac. Defectu, p. 415. "En? rpidxoyra wotowri rV 70*4* **& 
'WpdxXurop. 
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to our period, OL liii. 3. are 148 years, as near the mark afi 
can possibly be expected. 

Within two years of the same period, the Alexandrine 
Chronicon says, Pythagoras was famous, Olymp. liv. l. m 
So that this writer's testimony, such as it is, concurs exactly 
with the others above. 

But we must observe the words of Aristoxenus ; When 
Pythagoras, says he, was 40 years old, and saw the tyranny 
of Poly crates grow more violent.* These last words, if they 
be not an addition of Porphyry's, make it dubious, whether 
Aristoxenus set the philosopher's birth as early as Erato- 
sthenes. For by this account Polycrates must begin his 
tyranny about OL liii. 3.; and 'tis agreed by all his- 
torians, that he held it till Ol. lxiv. 1. when Cambyses 
was in Egypt : which interval is 42 years, and may seem too 
long a time to be allowed for his government. But did 
not Amasis, his contemporary, reign 44 years, after he had 
usurped the government in Egypt, just as the other did 
in Samos? If we admit of the present calculation, they 
begun their reigns almost at the same time; and that 
perhaps might be some reason of their friendship, that is 
so spoken of in history. But Polysenus's relation of the 
tyranny of Polycrates will scarce allow of so early a begin- 
ning. For he says, At the time of his usurpation, he bor- 
rowed soldiers of Lygdatnis Tyrant of Naxos. Now Lyg- 
damis got the government of Naxos by the assistance of 
Pisistratus, after his third return to Athens ;P which could 
not be before Olymp. lix. 1. But perhaps it may be 
answered, that Polysnus might call him Tyrant of Naxos 
by an anticipation; meaning that Lygdamk that was after- 
wards Tyrant there. For Lygdamis might assist Polycrates 
with soldiers, as he helped Pisistratus both with men and 

■ *OKup*. k5, a'. Uv$ay6pas Qwfucbs <f>i?J<To<f>os iyvaplfao. 

■ 'Opwrra tV UoKwcpdrovs rvpayvl&a <rvrroyorr4pa* qIgw. 

° Polysenus, Strat i. 23. Meraw^^ros wop* AuytyuSos rov Na£W tw- 
p&yyov arparukras. 

p Herodotus, i. cap. 64. 
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money, before he got the governments Jamblichus plainly 
confirms this account of Polycrates's long reign. For he 
says, his tyranny was beginning at the xvinth year of 
Pythagoras;' and he speaks of it, as still continuing after 
his LVith year. 8 Now the i/vi. of Pythagoras, as Jamblichus 
reckons it, falls in about Olymp. lxii. So that his xvinth 
year, when Polycrates's tyranny commenced, concurs with 
Olymp. mi. 3., which is just four years before Pythagoras 
left Samos, according to our table. And to Jamblichus we 
may add Suidas,* who places Polycrates's government about 
the same Olymp. mi.* But the same author in another 
place says, that one Polycratea the father of the Tyrant 
governed Samoa about Olymp. mv. in Crcems's time? This 
is a piece of history that I know not what to say to. For 
the father of Polycrates the Tyrant was called JEaces, w and 
Croesus's reign did not begin till Olymp. lv. 3. 

But though Aristoxenus say our philosopher went to 
Italy at xl. years of age, yet Jamblichus makes him about 
lx. ; and whether of them must we follow ? If we regard 
the authority of the two parties, I am afraid Jamblichus 
must be laid aside ; for he is both inferior to the other, and 
inconsistent with himself. But let us consider the nature 
of the thing, and the circumstances of the story. Her- 

* Herod, i. c 61. 

r Jamb. p. 81. TrwpvofUrns ft} tfpri -Hji TlokvKpdrrovs rvpavvQhs, rtpi aj yAr 
Xicra Iros yvyovts. 

* Idem, p. 90. 

* Suid. v. 'Ayaxpfav. r4yovt narh XloXvKpdrriy rhv 2dfun/ rtpajrvov % 0\vp- 
widti v0. 

" The famous Apollodorus seems to favour this early beginning of Poly- 
crates's reign. (Laert in Anaximand.) For he says, Anaximander was lxiv. 
years old at Olymp. lviii. 2. ; and died soon after, having flourished most in the 
time of Polycrates Tyrant of Samos ; koI f*er* 6?Jyw rcAcvrij<ra*, a*fidffavr& irn 
pfajurra Kara Hokwcpdrav row 'Xdfiov rhpaww. Now, if we place the first year of 
Polycrates at Olymp. liii. 3., Anaximander at that time was in his xlvUi year, 
which seems old enough in all reason to begin his a*i»h at. [Adders] 

T Suid. v. "I0vkos. Els "Xdfiov %\Btv, bV atrrijs Ijpx* UoKvKpdWrjs, o rov rv- 
pdrrov wHip' xptros 81 otros 6 M Kpoitrov, 'OKufanks rf. 

w See Herod. 

VOL. I. S 
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mippus, a considerable author, tells us, x " That when Pytha- 
" goras came to Italy, he made a private room under 
<c ground; and having caused a report to be spread of his 
" death, he hid himself in that room, ordering his mother 
« to let him down meat privately from time to time, with 
" an account in writing of all affairs that happened in 
" Crotona, and the places about. After a time he comes 
" abroad,? pretending to be risen from the dead ; and tells 
" all the things that had happened since his supposed 
" death, as if he had learnt them in the other world. 
€€ Which project procured him a mighty authority/' The 
same story is told us by Sophocles's Scholiast,' who thinks 
the poet himself alluded to it in these verses in his Electra; 

TLStf yap elSov nroKk&icv; teal rov? <ro<f>ovs 
A6y<p fidrrfv Ovqa-Kovrar elff*, orav Sojiovs 
*Ekd(o*w aidis, ifcrerifirjvraL ifk&ov. [v. 62. ed. Erf.] 

And Tertullian too, a man of admirable wit and learning, 
in his Book about the Soul, gives the same account of this 
story; and he adds this particular, that he staid under 
ground seven years ; a which without question he speaks from 
some good authority; and the design itself, that Pythagoras 
had in it, seems to require so long a time. For the cheat 
might have been suspected, if he had soon appeared abroad 
again ; neither would there have been matter of fact enough, 
as deaths, marriages, and births, and public transactions, 
the accounts of which he pretended to have learnt below from 
the ghosts of those that died after him. Now I suppose this 
design of Pythagoras will seem a very absurd one, if he was 
lx. years old when he went to Italy, as Jamblichus makes 
him. Besides that he must have lived no little time there, 

• Apud Laert in Pythag. 

J So Lucian in Gallo, p. 262. "H*ov<ra ravra, icaX &s 96t*tas &ya&c&u*K4vai 
iaroBcurAv. 

• SchoL ad Electron, p. 83. [= ii 142. e<L Ef/.— D.] 

• Tertull. de Animft, c. 28. Mortem aimulat, subterraneo latitat, septenni se 
illic patientia damnat— cum fraude vite septennio excruciate infra terrain. 
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so as to be generally known, before he undertook it; or else 
they would never have believed that he had rose from the 
dead, had they not known him alive before. He must be 
well advanced then beyond 60 when he began this design. 
But what could one of that great age propose to himself 
from so tedious a project ? 

Vita mmma brevis spem dim vetat inchoare longam.* 

He might die indeed in jest, when he went down to his 
vault; but he might fear 'twould be in good earnest before 
seven years were over. Or, if he was sure to come out alive 
again, yet the remainder of life after lxx. years of age, 
when he was to enjoy the fruits of this pious fraud, was not 
worth so long a penance. For he came out half starved, a 
mere skeleton, to make it the more credible to them that he 
rose from the grave. b But there's another circumstance 
that makes it still more unlikely that he was l,x. years old 
then. For the only person privy to his design was his 
mother: 6 and wast she then at a fit age for the whole 
plot to depend upon? Suppose her to be but 20 when 
Pythagoras was born, though she had another son before 
him; d even at this rate she would be about fourscore and 
ten before the intrigue could be finished. This surely was 
too slender a thread to trust a business of that weight to. 
It is very probable therefore, if this story be true, that 
Pythagoras was but about xl. when he went into Italy. 
Nay, though the story should be false, it is still a very good 
argument; for it shews, at least, that all those that have re- 
ported it must have believed he was not much older. 

[• Hot. Od. L iv., where u not vetat"— D.] 

b Hermippus. ^loyrbs «ai NarfratXercv/Mror. TertulL Corpulentiam inter- 
polate visus ad omnem mortal veteris horrorem. [In Tertullian the passage 
stands ; " lit satis sibi visus est corpulentiam interpolftsse ad omnem/ 1 &c. Op. 
p. 342. ed. 1566.— D.] 

e Herm. Tf pnrpl 4ver*i\crro. Tertull. Ab unicft consctt et ministrft matre. 

[f The old ed. " was not she:" but " not" seems to have crept into the text 
by a mistake of the compositor: it is omitted in the ed. of 1777. Lennep 
renders the passage " eane turn setate esse?" &c. p. 187. — D.] 

d Porph., Jamblich. 
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But we have another piece of history, which most writers 
agree in, that seems to make him much younger when he 
went for Italy than Jamblichus's account does. That is the 
irevraerla, the five years 9 silence,* that was enjoined to his 
disciples before they were admitted to his conversation 5 or, 
as some say, even to the sight of him. Now it appears, 
from the whole conduct of Pythagoras, that he aimed to 
be founder of a sect, and by the interest of his scholars to 
change the forms of several governments. But would any 
man of threescore years age, if he had such designs in his 
head, have taken such a slow method of bringing them 
about ? He must surely be a younger man, and have the 
prospect of many years before him, when he began such 
a discipline. Or else he must needs apprehend, that old age 
and death would be at his heels before the ceremonious 
silence was over. This quinquennium, therefore, even alone, 
makes it very unlikely that he was lx. when he went for 
Italy; but if it be added to the story above, his seven years' 
stay in the vault, it will make that account of his age still 
the more improbable; for at that rate he was near lxx. 
years old when he began that tedious method. 

Another confirmation of Aristoxenus's account, that 
Pythagoras was but xl,. when he first came to Italy, is 
his marrying a wife at Crotona, Theano, the daughter of 
Brontinus, by whom he had two sons and two daughters.' 
About his love to Theano we have these elegant verses of 
Hermesianax, the Colophonian poet, that lived in Alexander's 
time:* 

OXri fiiv Sdficov fiavttf tcariStfae Qeavov? 

Uv6wy6priv 9 ekltcwv KOfMyfrd yea/terpA;? 
EvpdfjLevov koI kvkXov 6(tov irepifidWerai alffijp, 

Bait) r iv o-<f>alpy irdyr diroTatrad^evov. 

Here we see, he had such a passion for his mistress Theano, 

• Laert., Porphyr., Jambl., fire. ' Laert. in Pythag. 

* A then. xiii. p. 599. [= V. 166. ed. Schw. t who gives ctytfityov in the third, 
and omits t* in the fourth line. — D.] 
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that the poet calls it madness. Which better agrees with 
the age of 50 than 70, after he had stayed 7 years in the 
vault. For that he had no wife till after that time, may be 
fairly gathered from this circumstance, that his old mother, 
and she only, was conscious to his plot. The names of his 
two sons are Telauges and Mnesarchus. The former is 
mentioned by Empedocles; h whose verse must be mended 
thus; 

TijXavyks, tc\vrk Kovpe Qeavov? IIv0ay6pea} re. 

And by Jamblichus, (Ttjkavyfft) xofic&r} yio? xnrb rbv HvQa- 
y6pov ddvarov inro\e\eififiivo? *Jv irepl Okay ol rrj pryrpl.* 
Where the Latin version has it, In spectaculo matris Deum. 
But for irepl Oiav ol rrj pnyrpl, it ought to be corrected, 
irapo\ Geavol rrj fjuprpL The other son in Jamblichus is 
called MWifiapxos, Mnemarchus ; which perhaps is a read- 
ing not to be rejected. For Festus tells us, 1 Pythagoras had 
a son called Mamercus ; which seems to be formed from the 
Doric pronunciation of the Greek word Mvdfiapxos. 

V. Most of the ecclesiastical writers date the cucfiii, the 
flourishing age, of Pythagoras at Olymp. lxii. TatianJ and 
Clement k are the first of them; and their very subject, 
which was to shew the Greek antiquity to be more recent 
than the Jewish, induced them to bring his time down as 
low as they could. No wonder then, that they rather 
followed those writers that placed him at Olymp. lx., than 
those others, which, as we have already seen, have put him 
something higher. Clement's computation is subscribed to, 
as in most other cases, by Cyril. 1 St. Austin says, m he 
began to be famous at the return of the Jewish captivity; 

* Laert in Pythag. *Ww6fioros <py<r\ \4yttv 'Tfiwt9oK\4a TtiKavyu, itXvri 
icovpc Ctapovt nv0ary6p*4 re. 

[• De VUd Pyth. p. 123. ed. Kust., where &*o\<\tint**yos.— D.] 
1 Festus, v. Mmil. J Tatian. ad Grsecoa, pag. ult. 

k Clem. i. Strom, p. 130 and 143. ! Cyril, contra Julian, p. 12. 
m Aug. de Civitate Dei, xviii. 37. 
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that is, about Olymp. lxii. Eusebius indeed, according to 
Scaliger's edition, fixes his time at Olymp. lxv. 1. But 
some MS. copies of him, which I think are here in the right, 
set it at Ol. lxii. 3. or 4. But in all this there is no con- 
tradiction between those that say, he flourished Olymp. 
lxii., and those that say, about lii. For since he lived to 
be above ninety years old, we may truly say, he flourished 
at 40, 50, 60, nay 80 years of age. 

But Cicero says 11 he came into Italy in the reign of 
Superbus; which could not be before Olymp. lxi. 4. And 
Jamblichus dates his voyage thither at Olymp. lxii., when 
Eryxidas, or, as others call him, EryxiasP of Chalcis won 
the race at Olympia. These are plain and direct testimonies 
against the opinion of those above. And the judicious 
reader must consider which account is the more probable. 
Only let him remember, that the later he brings Pythagoras 
into Italy and Sicily, the more surely he detects the forgery 
of Phalaris's Epistles. But what if it may be suspected that 
Cicero and Jamblichus, or the authors they had it from, 
mistook out of forgetfulness ? So as, when others had said, 
he was in Italy Olymp. lxii., these might say, he came thither. 
We have a near instance of an error exactly like this. Cicero 
had said, That Pythagoras was in Italy at the same time that 
Brutus delivered his country;* that is, Olymp. lxviii. 1. 
This seems to have been the sole foundation of Solinus's 
new doctrine, That Pythagoras came to Italy when Brutus 
was consul.* 

As for Jamblichus, he has so managed his accounts, that 
he has discovered how little he was versed in ancient chro- 

■ 1. TubcuL Pythagoras, . ... qui cum Superbo regnante in Italiam venisseL 

• llafrjfhfrro c Is % Ira\tay kot* tV 'OKufiw. &, Kajf %p 'Epvgftaf 6 XaJuufcbs 
ard&tov IvUeqtrw. Jambl. p. 47. 

p Catalog. Stadion. in Euseb. Scaligeri 

« Tuscul. iv. Pythagoras, qui fuit in Italia temporibus iisdem, quibus L. 
Brutus patriam liberavit 

* Sotinus, c.xxL Pythagoras, Bruto consule, qui reges urbe ejecit, Italiam 
ad rectus est 
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nology. " Pythagoras/' he says, " went into Egypt, and 
" continued there xxu. years/ till he was carried by Cam- 
" byses to Babylon, where he stayed xn. years ;* and from 
" thence, being about 56 years old, he returned to Samos ; u 
" where not finding things to his desire, he left it, and went 
" to Italy, Olymp. lxii., when Eryxidas got the prize." v 
Here's a story so well told, that it contradicts itself in the 
reckoning, no less than xx. years. For it was viii. years 
after Olymp. lxii. when Cambyses was in Egypt; and xn. 
more, he says, were spent at Babylon. Who would depend 
upon such a computation, or indeed upon any part of it, 
when the whole is so inconsistent ? Tet the learned Mr. 
Dodwell has assumed that 12 years 9 stay at Babylon, that 
has nothing to vouch it but this lame and self-confuted 
story, for the basis of all his calculations in Pythagoras's 
life : though at the same time he makes very bold with the 
other parts of the story ; for he differs from the date at 
Eryxidas's victory no less than five whole Olympiads ; and 
instead of xxu. years in Egypt, he allows something above 
one;* though Plutarch says, it's confessed he was there long 
time;* and no little time, says Cyrillus.r 

Syncellus indeed agrees with Jamblichus in his narrative 
of Cambyses. For he also says, that Pythagoras was found 
by him in Egypt, and carried away prisoner.* But Apuleius 
tells the story quite another way : for he says, Pythagoras 
was carried to, and not from Egypt, among the captives of 
Cambyses. a And he seems to refer to that stratagem of 



* JambL p. $6. « P. 37. » P. 87. T P. 47. 
w De CycL Vet p. 138. Spatio plusquam annuo. 

x Plut Symp. Quant viil 8. KlyvxrUt* rots <r<xpo?s <rvyy*yfo9tu (Tlv6ay6f>aj>) 
wo\vv xptvov bpoXoyurai. 

y Cyrillus contra JuL p. 15. TlvOaytpas noI OoXtj* oh* ffapfO/iirror 4r Alyfarry 

9tOT€TfM^6rtS KMptw. 

* SyncelL Tlv(hry6pap cty&v hrtt*vw64rra ftj& $Oyjoeo$lau> <rbv rots aixpa&4roi* 
elf Tllpras ♦)*. [Instead of #yc, Syncellus has TtAcZ. — D.] 

* Apuleius Florid. ii. Sunt qui Pythagoram aiant, eo temporis inter captivos 
Cambysse regis JEgyptum cum adveheretur, doctores habuiase Penarum Magos ; 
posteaque eum a quodam Gillo Crotoniensium principe reoiperatum. 
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Polycrates, b when, under pretence of sending forces to the 
aid of Cambyses, he selected all the men he was jealous 
of ; with private directions to the king, that he should let 
none of them return home. Apuleius therefore adds, in 
contradiction to this, That the more general report was, that 
Pythagoras went voluntarily into Egypt; that is, he was not 
pressed by Polycrates into the Persian service. This, as I 
take it, is the true meaning of Apuleius ; and the reader may 
consider what credit a story deserves, that is told such differ- 
ent ways. But what will he say to the other piece of secret 
history, that one Gillus, a prince of Crotona, redeemed Pytha- 
goras out of captivity ? Some take this Gillus to be the 
same with Cylon of Crotona : but he is Gillus of Tarentum, d 
who, living in exile at Crotona, redeemed some Persian slaves 
there, and carried them into Persia to Darius, about Ol. 
lxv. 1. Here we see how the story is turned. Gillus 
really redeemed slaves at Crotona, and carried them to 
Persia ; but Apuleius makes him redeem one in Persia, and 
carry him to Crotona. I know it's easy to be said, that he 
might do both : but he had another errand to Persia than 
buying of slaves, as may be seen in Herodotus. 

VI. We come now to the several periods of Pythagoras's 
death. The most early that we meet with (for perhaps oe, 
75, in Syncellus, is an error for pe, 105) is thus delivered by 
Laertius: Pythagoras, says he, as Heraclides the son of 
Serapion says, died lxxx. years old, Kara rfjv ihiav viroypa- 
<fyfjv twv rfKuu&v, according to his own distribution of ages.* 
This Heraclides had epitomised Sotion's work about the Suc- 
cessions of the Philosophers, and another work of Satyrus's 
about the Lives of famous Men. In one of these two trea- 
tises he is supposed to have said this that Lafirtius cites from 

b Herod, lib. iii. cap. 44. 

« Ibid. Celebrior forna obtinet,sponte eum petfsse Mgyptias disciplinas. 
d Herod, iii. c. 138. 

• Laert in Pythag. nv$oy6pas t &s m*v 'HpoicXtfeifs *iprir 6 rod Zopcnriuvos, 
&y$oi)Korrovrns frcActfro, kotA rV Itiw vwoypotfy rw ij\ucwy. 
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him. Upon which the very learned Mr. D. observes, that 
this was not Station's nor Satyrus's opinion, but the private 
one of Heraclides; because it was according to his own 
description of ages J And from thence he makes a con- 
jecture, what Sotion's account might be ; and believes it to 
be a wonderful confirmation* of what he had delivered. But 
I am sorry this learned person should so widely mistake the 
sense of his author ; who does not mean Heraclides's own 
distribution of ages, but Pythagoras's own. For Pythagoras, 
as the same Laertius relates, b divided the whole. life of man 
into four ages, yXitciai; to each of which he assigned the 
space of xx. years : so that the complete life of a man was 
according to him lxxx. years. Pythagoras therefore, says 
Heraclides, died lxxx. years old, after his own description 
of ages, Kara rrjv IB lav vvroypcuprjv rSv ij\iKidSv. i 

But to determine the year of Pythagoras's death, we 
must endeavour in the first place to discover the time of 
Cylon's conspiracy ; for they all say, that he either lost his 
life at that time, or survived but a few months after. It 
could not happen before Olympiad lxvii. 4. if Diodorusi 
and Jamblichus k may be believed, who affirm, that Pytha- 
goras was then alive, and in Italy, when the Crotonians 
went to war with the Sybarites. For that war, by Diodo- 
rus's computation, was about that Olympiad. And Cicero 
also concurs with them; for he says, Pythagoras was in 
Italy when Brutus delivered his country: 1 which happened at 
the very same time, Olymp. lxvii. 4. But that Cylon's 
villany was committed presently after that war, it appears 
from Jamblichus, or rather Apollonius, whom he cites for 

' De Cydia Vet p. 144, 145. 

t Ibid. Faciunt hsec mirifice ad ea confirmanda, qua? hactenus observavimus. 

* Laert in Pythag. sect 10. 

1 Censorinus (cap. xv.) says the very same thing about Plato, that he died 
at lxxxi., which he counted the legitimate extent of human life. Annum octo- 
gesimum et unum, .... in quo Plato finem vitae et legitimum esse existimavit, et 
habuit [Adden.'] 

J Diodor. Sic. p. 77. k JambL p. 125, 157. 

1 Cic. Tuscul. Qusest iv. 
VOL. I, T 
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it. After the Crotomans had destroyed Sybaris, says he, 
then Cylon's faction put their malice in execution* 1 * And in 
Cylon's invective against the Pythagoreans, when he in- 
censed the government against them, there is this expres- 
sion, That it was a shame, that they who had conquered 
300,000 men at the river Trais, should now be enslaved at 
home by the 1000th part of that number.* By the 1000th 
part he understands the disciples of Pythagoras, that were 
in all about 300.° And by the victory at Trais, he means 
the battle with the Sybarites,? who brought into the field 
300,000 men. Tpdevra I read in Jamblichus for Terpa- 
eyra; for I find in Diodorus? that Trais is a river near 
Sybaris. These passages of Jamblichus will, I suppose, be 
allowed to prove, that the conspiracy of Cylon must be 
dated very soon after the destruction of Sybaris, which 
was Ol. lxvii. 4. Let it be put then about two years 
after it, Olymp. lxviii. 2. ; and it concurs with the 99th 
year of Pythagoras, according to Eratosthenes, and the cal- 
culation in our table. All which tends to make it still more 
probable that the computation is true. For at that very year 
of his age Pythagoras died, as the generality of authors say* 
He died, says Tzetzes, a hundred years old, wanting only 
one. r Near a hundred,* says Jamblichus. Laertius indeed 
says, at ninety;* but Casaubon and Menagius, and other 
judicious critics, think the author wrote it ninety-nine; his 

■ JambL p. 212. *Eircl 9b Jtfflapar ix* 1 ?***"* * ityfrdyi} rb ffurotpevor 

fiuros. 

* Jambl. p. 217. Aurxp&v thai .... robs rpidteorra pvpid&av rtpl rbv Tcrpdtyra 
*-orafibr**pty*votUwvs, fab rov %iAf mrrov ptpovs itcttrw hr abrjj rfj w6\et Qariircu 
Kar«(rraaricurfx4yovs. • Jamb. p. 212. Justin, xx. 4. Athenagoras. 

p Diod. Siculiu, p. 76 and 77. *XrpaTcwr4vr»v .... r&v 2v$aptr&v Tpidtcoyra 
fivpida-ty. Strabo, vi. Tpidjcovra popitxnv Mp&v M, Kporwytdrats io-Tpdrcwcw. 

* Diod. p. 85. Auxtpftyovres rbv iv rjj irr&arci fcfrtuiw 2vfiap7rcu *tp\ rbv 
Tpdtvra voraphv Karfartffair. 

r Tzetzes, p. 205. 'Erfr {nrdpx»v tiecnbv w*V frovs b>bs fx6vov. 

* Jamb. p. 220. Bofowra *>ij iyyurr&v trcarbr. Read with Mr. D. Hyyitrra 
r&v tKarbv or rather iyybs rwv, for the MS. had it iyywrr&v. 

1 Laert in Pyth. 'tis 9b [of] r\tiovs, try fitohs fow^corra' they read lw*vi- 
Kovra 4w4*. 
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copies being now corrupted. And some MSS. of Eusebius 
place his death at the very next year, Olymp. lxviii. 3. u 

This last passage of Jamblichus, where he intimates that 
Cylon's conspiracy came quickly after the Sybaritic war, 
being not only corrupted in the original, but most miserably 
handled in the Latin translation, it cannot be imputed as 
a fault to the learned Mr. Dodwell, that he did not take 
direction from it when he made his computations. He 
has dated that conspiracy at Olymp. lxxii. 3.; which is 
almost xx. years after the war with the Sybarites. But 
his reckoning proceeds upon two suppositions, that perhaps 
will hardly be granted him. First, he assumes that Pytha- 
goras stayed a dozen years at Babylon, after Cambyses's ex- 
pedition into Egypt. But this, I presume, will now appear 
to be a false account, by the authorities I have produced 
above. Then he adds, that Pythagoras continued just xx. 
years at Crotona in Italy; and since according to his cal- 
culation he came thither at Olymp. lxvii. 2., he must 
consequently be driven out of it at Olymp. lxxii. 3. But 
the only voucher for that xx. years' stay at Crotona is a 
passage in Justin, which we have cited already . v And that 
seems to be spoken roundly and in the gross, without taking 
notice of odd years. But Jamblichus says, he continued 
there 39 years; and perhaps it may be suspected, that the 
true reading in Justin is xl., and not xx. ; for the copies 
are not much to be trusted, when there is nothing but bare 
figures, without circumstances to specify the time. 

'Tis true, Jamblichus does not say expressly, that 
Pythagoras stayed in Italy 39 years, but only that he pre- 
sided over the Pythagorean School 1 ' so long. Mr. D. there- 
fore, comparing these two passages of Jamblichus and Justin 
together, has inferred from them both, that Pythagoras lived 
xix. whole years after the conspiracy of Cylon. This is a 
history entirely new and his own ; and I am sorry it has no 

■ Euaeb. edit Pontac * P. 116. 

w Jamb. p. 220. Abrbv phr yhp Tlvtory6p*y kfrnyfaareai \4yrrm Ms Movros 
try TWo-apdKOvra. 
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better foundation than two figures (xx.) in Justin, and 
those also misapplied to a place of Jamblichus. For I think 
nothing can be plainer, than that Jamblichus understood the 
whole 39 years to have been spent before the treachery of 
Cylon. For when he first enters upon his narrative about 
Cylon, he tells us of Pythagoras's death at Metapontium : x 
and after he has finished it, his very next words are an 
account of Pythagoras's successors^ Several writers have 
affirmed, that Pythagoras himself was burnt at the same 
time with his scholars. 2 And the rest, that disagree with 
these, make him die presently after. And some tell us the 
several steps of his escape; that first he fled to Locri, a 
thence to Tarentum, and thence to Metapontium, where 
he took sanctuary in the Temple of the Muses, and was 
starved there after 40 days 1 fasting. All this they describe, 
as done without any stop or stay; so as the Locrians met 
him at the very confines, and would not let him set foot 
upon their territory. Others therefore take no notice of his 
going to Locri and Tarentum; but carry him immediately 
and directly from Crotona to Metapontium, where he ended 
his days. b Thus, we see, the whole stream of historians 
runs against Mr. Dodwejl. 

But the same very learned person has proceeded yet 
further, and has told us the place where Pythagoras lived for 
those xix. years after the sedition of Cylon : even in Sicily, 
where he deposed Phalaris, and rescued Himera, and 
Catana, and other cities, from the yoke of tyranny. The 
only fund for this conjecture is Hermippus's relation of 
Pythagoras's death; which differs from all the rest. He 
says, When the Agrigentines were at war with the Syra- 
cusians, Pythagoras went with some of his scholars, and 

* P. 208. y P. 210. 

* Quidam apud Laert. Suidas. Plutarch, de repugn. Stoicorum, p. 1051, et 
de Socratis Genio, p. 583. Arnob. lib. i. Athenagoras. Valer. Max. viii 7. 
Firmicua, Astron. i. 8. Tzetzes, ChiL xi. 866. 

* Porph. de Vita Pyth. 206. Themiatius, Orat iv. Firmicua, ibid. 
b Dicaearchus apud Laert Justin, xx. 4. Jamblichus, 208. 
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headed the Agrigentines; but his party was routed and him- 
self slain, being overtaken in his flighty because he would not 
go through a field of beans S Now what is there in these 
words, that shews Pythagoras to have lived in Sicily before ? 
Why might he not go from Crotona to the assistance of the 
Agrigentines ? Is there any thing more common in history, 
than to have the Sicilians and the inhabitants of Magna 
Graecia engaged with one another? But allowing he was 
fixed in Sicily before, yet here's nothing determined about 
the time of this war : why may we not then suppose it was 
about the time of Cylon's sedition, rather than, as Mr. D. 
sets it, xix. years after ? Hermippus's own words seem to 
favour us in it; for he adds, That the rest of his scholars, 
being xxxv. in number (all but those that were slain in the 
fight with the Syracusians) were burnt at Tarentum for dis- 
turbing the government.* Now this burning at Tarentum 
appears to be the same that was contrived by the Cylonian 
faction, presently after the sedition at Crotona. e But Mr. D. 
thinks Pythagoras was slain in that war that Thrasydseus 
Tyrant of Agrigentum made upon Hiero of Syracuse, Olymp. 
lxxvii. l. f Which is to add another improbability to all 
that have gone before. For who will believe, that Pytha- 
goras would side with ThrasydiBus, a tyrannical and profli- 
gate man, in a groundless and unjust war,* against Hiero, 
who was the bravest prince of his time, and a great patron 
of learning; some of the greatest wits of that age residing at 
his court, Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, iEschylus, and 
(which is still a further argument) Pythagoras's own scholar, 
Epicharmus ? 

But Mr. Dodwell fetches two new arguments, from the 
successions of the Pythagorean School, to confirm his asser- 

* Laert 'EtcA0t<j'/Mr& rQw ovrfi$»r rbv nvBaytfxw, /col wpwrrijrcu rw 'A*p«- 
yaarrivmv. 

d Laert ibid. 'E? Tipcani KaraicavQrjyeu. 

• Porphyr. p. 207. Els ityarra «A€V(rcu, ir&kar 8e ic^ftci irapaewKfota *a94rra 
rois w*pl Kp6r»va. See Jamb. p. 218. 

' Diodor. Sic. p. 40. * Diodor. ibid. 
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tion about the age of Pythagoras. 11 " For Lysis, one of the 
" scholars of Pythagoras, was preceptor to Epaminondas and 
" Philip of Macedon, both of whom lived after Olymp. c. 
" And Aristoxenus, a scholar of Aristotle's, had some Py- 
" thagorean acquaintance that were not very remote from 
" Pythagoras's own time." 

That one Lysis a Pythagorean lived at Thebes with Epa- 
minondas, is a thing not now to be questioned, since so many 
writers of good note have affirmed it. 1 But there is good 
reason to doubt whether this was the same Lysis that was an 
auditor of Pythagoras, though several of these authors ex- 
pressly say it was he. For if we compute the interval of 
years between the sedition of Cylon and the age of Epami- 
nondas, they will be found too many to be allowed for one 
life, even in Mr. D.'s own reckoning. For let us suppose 
with Mr. D. that Cylon fired the Pythagorean college at 
Olymp. lxxii. 3., though this appears to be set xvn. years 
too low. Lysis then at that time may be supposed about 
xx. years of age ; for he and Archippus, being the youngest 
and the strongest, are said to have escaped out of the fire, in 
which their companions were burnU Now Epaminondas's 
age might be determined with sufficient exactness from the 
time of his death at the battle of Mantinea, Olymp. civ. 2. ; 
for he was then in the vigour of his years, and died fighting 
heroically. k But we can fix it precisely out of Plutarch; 1 



k De Cyclis Vet. p. 148. Conveniunt certe Scholae Pythagoricse ftioftoxoi. 
(Plutarch.) Lysis enim, Pythagoras in Magna* Grsecii diacipulua, Philippum 
Macedonem Alexandri M. patrem Thebis instituit atque Epaminondam, qui ipsi 
Olymp. c. superarunt ; nee admodum remoti erant 4 Pythagorft ipso, quos vidit 
(Gellius, iv. 11.) Aristoxenus Peripateticus Aristotelis discipulus. 

1 Diod. Sic in Excerpt., Cornel. Nepoa, Pausaniaa, iElian. in Var., Plutarch, 
de Socratis Genio, Porphyr., Jamblich., Hieronymus contra Rufinum. 

J Porphyr. Jamb. p. 208. OSroc rcAfsWaroi fore* gal cbprnfrtrvrot, Corrige 
Otrol re rotraroi. So Plutarch, de Socr. idem, p. 688. n4uf 6rr*y In ptfiy «o) 
KovfAmrri tuMraptwir rh wvp. 

k 'Hpvuc&s. Diod. 

1 Plut. de Ad$* Bi&ras. 'lEvafuurAyZas tls rt<r<rapaKO<rrhv trot hyventflus, .... 
fkrrepoy 8i vurrevBds *al tipf a?. 
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who informs us, that he was xl. yean old when he was first 
made general; which was Olymp. en. 2. m He was born, 
then, at Olymp. xcn. 1.; and we must suppose he was no 
less than xx. years of age before the death of his tutor; 
otherwise he could not hare made those mighty improve- 
ments under his discipline, that historians speak of. I con- 
ceive, all we have hitherto allowed in our computation is 
very fair and reasonable. And yet, at this rate, from the 
nativity of Lysis to the xxth year of Epaminondas there are 
cxnx.* years ; too long a time certainly for the life of Lysis, 
whom neither Lucian nor any one else have mentioned in 
their catalogues of long-lived men. Nay we must still 
stretch it out longer; for Plutarch, ■ telling a story of one 
Theanor a Pythagorean, who, upon the news of Lysis's 
death, was sent by the society out of Italy to Thebes, to 
perform some ceremonies at his sepulchre, makes him arrive 
there the very time that the proscribed Thebans returned 
home, which was Olymp. c. 3.P If we admit this account, 
we must add fourteen years more to Lysis's life, which is 
already so much too long; for from the birth of Lysis to 
Olymp. c. 3., there are cxxxn. years. But we must 
prolong this life still further, according to Diodorus, who is 
followed by Mr. Dodwell. For Diodorus says, , that Philip of 
Macedon, the father of Alexander, was educated at Thebes 
under the same Pythagorean with Epaminondas, and made a 
considerable progress in philosophical knowledge. But we 
are certain that it was Olymp. en. 4. when Philip was sent a 



* Diodorus, 367. [* = cxvm. — D.] 
n Plut. de Socratis Daemonic). 

Olympiodorus, in his MS. Commentary on Plato's Phadon, says it was Phi- 
lolaus, one of those that escaped ex incendio Cylonti, who came to his master's 
Lysis's sepulohre at Thebes. Kfoar tywjrc wvp ry JiJa<r*aA.«Jy, *al tntrref frcrf- 

Xo&* r$ ohctiy Bt&aaicdkv rcOye&ri itai fat? rclawi&y wotfi<rcur9*i r$ AfVtlt. 
[Addend 

* Diodor. 845. 

* Diod. xvi. p. 407. MereVxw hr\ t\<?ov rShr nv$myop*l»y \4ywr bfuportpvw 
tk r&v fiafhrr&v, &c. 

VOL. I. 
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hostage to Thebes. This is expressly said by Diodorus/ and 
clearly intimated by Plutarch, 8 and fully confirmed from the 
account of Philip's age. For he died Olymp. cxi. 1./ when 
he was xlvii. years old; u and consequently at Olymp. en. 4. 
he was but xrv. ; which is an age young enough in all reason 
for the understanding of the Pythagorean doctrines. If the 
same Lysis therefore was both scholar to Pythagoras and 
master to Philip, he must survive the sedition of Cylon 
(when we suppose him xx. years old) till Olymp. en. 4. So 
that he must live in all cxli. years. This is a life of such 
an extraordinary length, that, I am persuaded, even Mr. D. 
himself, rather than he will believe this, will come over to 
my opinion, that there were two Pythagoreans of the same 
name, and that historians have confounded two Lysis's to- 
gether. And yet, in all this computation, I have followed 
Mr. D.'s own sentiment about the date of Cylon's conspi- 
racy. But if we place it at Olymp. lxviii. 2., which I 
conceive I have proved above to be the more probable 
opinion, then the longevity of Lysis will be still augmented 
more extravagantly, even to clviii. years. 

Mr. DodwelTs next argument is taken out of A. Gellius, 
who, reporting a thing from Aristoxenus, a disciple of Aris- 
totle's, says, He seems to have had it from his acquaintance 
XenophUus, and other ancient Pythagoreans, that lived at no 
great distance from Pythagoras 9 s own age. 19 But, as I humbly 
conceive, this expression of Gellius is too loose and general 
to determine so nice a point. For who can tell whether 
hand multum shall signify fifty years, or fourscore, or per- 
haps a hundred ? This Xenophilus was preceptor to Aris- 
toxenus, w who, upon the death, as it seems, of his Pytha- 



* DiocL xt. p. 379. • Plut in Pelopide. * Diod. xvi. 

* Justin, ix. 8.— Pausanias says, above xivi. ♦(Xiwttoj fAv olr vp6a* fktvat 
t£ Ktd mnrapdicorr* Irthr. [Jdden.] 

v Gellius, iv. 11. Quam rem videtur (Aristoxenus) cognovisse ex Xenophilo 
[Pythagorico] femiliari suo, et ex quibusdam aliis natu majoribus, qui ab state 
Pythagors baud multum aberant 

w Suidas in 'Apiaro^. 
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gorean master, was a follower of Aristotle. Aristotle set up 
his school at Athens about Olymp. cxi. ; z and without ques- 
tion Aristoxenus was one of the first of his scholars ; for he 
expected to have succeeded him after his death, which he 
could not have presumed upon a short acquaintance. We 
will suppose then, that Xenophilus might die about Olymp* 
ex. But he lived above a hundred and five years, as Aris- 
toxenus himself has told us J He was born therefore about 
Ol. lxxxiii. ; which is xxv. from Pythagoras's days ac- 
cording to Mr. Dodwell, and after the other reckoning lx. 
Either of these sums is hand multum; so that this point can- 
not be decided from that passage of Gellius. But there are 
other writers that speak more particularly of the successions 
of the Pythagorean school; and they perhaps may enable us 
to determine the controversy. " Pythagoras flourished," says 
Laertius, " about the lx. Olymp., and his school continued 
" for nine or even ten generations. For the last of the Py- 
" thagoreans were Xenophilus, Phanto, Echecrates, Diodes, 
" and Polymnastus. These were known to Aristoxenus, and 
" had been the scholars of Philolaus and Eurytus."* But 
what does he call a generation ? The very argument itself 
will assist us to find his meaning ; for he proves from the 
interval between Olymp. lx. and the deaths of those last Py- 
thagoreans, that the generations were nine or ten. He cannot 
then here allow xxx. or xxxiii. years to a generation, as those 
authors we have cited above did ; for at that rate there would 
not be above six generations. But he seems to take a ge- 
neration for xx. years, as Hesychius* and some others define 
it. Now if we reckon from Olymp. lx. to the death of Xe- 
nophilus, Olymp. ex., there are ten such generations. But 

* At Olymp. cxi. 2., when Euenetus was Archon. Dionys. Halicarn. de 
Demosth. [Addtiu] 

r Apud Lucianum in Macrob. 

* Laert in Pythag. "Hicpafc & icarrk rV f 'OAvpvi&a, *al a&rov rb <ri<m\\ux 
fcl/tf tve fi^xpt ytvw hrvia 4} ical 8&a* rcAcvrmbi y&p 4y4yorro r&v TlvBayopilwv, 
ots K<d 'Ap&rforos cl&c, H*v6<pi\4s re, &c The vulgar lection is IvvtaicafotKa ; 
but the MSS. have it iw4a 1) teal Mica, which is the true reading. 

* Hesych. v. y*v*4 TV W y*vth> {Hpicrrayrcu ir&y ol yukv cfcwi. 
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Xenophilus, being above 105 years of age when he died, 
may be supposed to have outlived all his school-fellowB by 
one whole generation. So that here appears an evident 
reason why our author says nine or even ten; for they are 
but nine, if we count to the deaths of Phanto and Eche- 
crates, and the generality of them : but if we measure to the 
long extent of the life of Xenophilus, who perhaps for xx. 
years together was the only genuine Pythagorean left in 
the world, they are even ten generations. Diodorus says, 
The last of the Pythagoreans were alive at 01. cm. 3. ; b 
which wants but half a dozen years of nine generations. 
But the learned Mr. Dodwell's computation will in no wise 
agree with this passage of Lafcrtius. For Mr. D. sets the 
founding of the Pythagorean school xxx. years later than 
LaCrtius does ; which cuts the account shorter by a genera- 
tion and a half. Tully says the Pythagorean sect continued 
many generations* after the death of their master ; which ex- 
pression seems not to favour those that would shorten the 
duration of it. 

This I take to be a true explication of this place of La£r- 
tius, which has given so much trouble to his interpreters. 
And, I conceive, it may be further confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Jamblichus, who, when he speaks of the successions 
of the Pythagorean school, makes Aristeeus, Pythagoras'* 
immediate successor, to have been very near vn. generations 
before PlatoA Now let us suppose Aristeus to have been 
lx. years old when he took Pythagoras's chair, about Olymp. 
IiXviii. 2. ; for he was the eldest of all the society, and for 
that reason succeeded him. 6 He was born then at Olymp. 
Lin. 3. And from that time to the nativity of Plato, Olymp. 
lxxxviii. 1., there are 138 years; which wants but two 
years of vn. generations. But if Mr. D.'s computation 

b Diod. p. 386. *Ert 8i r&vUvtayopue&p +cXoo4p«r ol r*Km*ms. [r«X«rr«b».] 

• Cicer. Tuscol. i. Multa sscula postea viguit 

« Jambl. p. 219. 'Apurrahs, **r* ycvtah tyyurr* *pfe mutrtwo* lege 

vpb WJiruvos. 

• Jambl. p. 220. Uapaiovrai ' Apteral* tV «r X oXV wp*<rfivr4r<p tpru 
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were allowed, there would be 102 yean only between Aris- 
teus and Plato, that is, five generations. 

The same Jamblichus has given us a list of the whole 
succession of the Pythagoreans, which, being very faulty in 
the present edition, I hope it will not be unacceptable to the 
reader to see some of it here corrected; and it will supply us 
with some considerable hints about the age of Pythagoras. 

1. Pythagoras. 

2. Aristaus. 

3. Mnemarchus, Pythagoras'* son. 

4. Bulagoras. 

5. Tydas. 

6. Aresas. 
7- Diodorus. 

8. Clinias, Philolaus, Theoridas, Eurytus, Archytas. 

Aristaeus, he says, was not only made Pythagoras's succes- 
sor, but he had the Tumour to marry his widow Theano, and to 
be guardian to his son; and that because of his extraordinary 
knowledge in the Pythagorean doctrines. 1 But this place is 
very corrupt in the original ; and so is the next, where he 
says, Mnemarchus the son of Pythagoras succeeded Aristaus.* 
The name of Tydas h too seems to be wrong; but whatever 
his true name was, he was so much concerned for the sacking 
of Crotona, which happened while he was travelling abroad, 
that he died with grief not long after his return. And he 
was the only person in the whole succession that had an im- 
mature death, all the rest living to an extreme old ageS The 
next successor, Aresas, is quite lost by the Latin interpreter, 

1 JambL p. 220. Trjs wcu8<rrpo<plas icoi rod Bcavovs ydfiov kot7j|i^0t;, 9id re 
iloupivfots **puc*Kp<ffriic4vai r&v toyndruv. lege 81& rb itaiptrus ; as the anno- 
tator has observed. 

* Ibid. M<(T %v irrh<r*<r$ai Mvfmapx * ro9 nwfloydjsor. lege Tlv6aey6pa. 

* Ibid. M«^ tv yhp Tftar. forte, p*<t to Toprttar, vel simile quid. 

1 Ibid. 'Eraft^MPa yw4a9ai Tovror, its M \fanp vpotfAm tot filor. lege "Em 
ty pfoov y. rovror ts fork. 
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who translates apiaav tulerunt;) as if he had read it ypevav. 
But the passage is plain and easy, if we write it with a 
capital letter, to denote it a proper name. 

Well, we see here are no fewer than eight lives in the 
Pythagorean succession; and this very number is attested 
by another ancient writer, who says, Plato was the ninth 
successor from Pythagoras, having been the disciple ofArchy- 
tas. k Now 'tis known that Plato conversed with the Pytha- 
goreans in Italy about Olymp. xcv. ;* to which time, from 
the death of Pythagoras, according to Mr. D.'s scheme, 
there are no more than lxx. years ; which without question 
is too small an allowance, being but x. years apiece to the 
several successors. Whereas we know, in the Peripatetic 
school Aristotle presided xm. years, Theophrastus after him 
about xxxiv., and then Strato xviii., and then Lycon xlii. 
In the same manner, if we examine the Platonic, or Stoic, 
or Epicurean successions, and compute by a middle rate, 
and allow the same measure to the Pythagoreans, we shall 
find a necessity of dating the original of the Pythagorean 
school as high as it is placed in our table ; which is lxxvi. 
years earlier than Mr. D. has set it. 

Now, to sum up the evidence about the Pythagorean 
succession; first, LaSrtius says, the sect continued nine or 
ten generations ; then Jamblichus says, Aristeus, the second 
in the Pythagorean line, was about seven generations before 
Plato, who was scholar to the last of the Pythagoreans ; and 
Photius's author says, Plato was the tenth successor from 
Pythagoras. All these accounts, conspiring so together, 
seem to make the thing pretty certain. But yet, in the 
particulars that Jamblichus has given us relating to this suc- 
cession there are some things unaccountable; whether they 
be owing to the ill copies of Jamblichus's book, or to the 

J Ibid. Xp6wf lUmoi y* tmtpw itpiaov 4k r&v Atvndywp cuBbn*. lege 

k Scriptor vita Pyth. apud Photium. *tiwr©j iarb Jlv$ay6pov SuiZox ' yhoy* 
nxdrw, 'Apxfoov rov trpwfivrtpov fuOjfT^s ywtfuros. 
1 Laert. in Platone. 
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author himself, I cannot tell. As when he says, that in the 
time of Bulagoras, the fourth in the succession, the city of 
Crotona was taken and sacked ; m I suppose he means the 
time when Dionysius the elder conquered the Crotonians 
and the neighbouring cities, and held them in slavery for 
many years, as we are taught by Diodorus, n Dionysius 
Halic, and Livy ; which happened at Olymp.xcvin. 1. Now 
Plato was xl. years old at the time of this Olympiad ; and 
this Bulagoras is but the second from Aristeus in the line of 
succession : how then can this be consistent with what Jam- 
blichus has said before, that Plato was near seven genera- 
tions from the time of Aristaeus T 

Again ; Jamblichus puts Diodorus the Aspendian in the 
line of succession before Philolaus, and Eurytus, and Archy- 
tas, the youngest of whom was preceptor to Plato. But 
this Diodorus appears to have been younger than Plato him- 
self. For Plato died above lxxx. years old, at Olymp. 
cviii. 1. But Diodorus P was an acquaintance of Strato- 
nicus the musician, who was in the court of Ptolemaeus 
Lagi ;4 which must be after Olymp. cxiv. Again ; Arche- 
stratus the Syracusian was junior to Plato ; as we may gather 
from Athenaeus's words; Archestratus, says he, knows not, 
that in Plato's Convivium there were xxvni. guest*.* But 
Archestratus mentions this Diodorus as a person then alive, 
in these elegant verses ; 

y AXh! ov iroXKol Icra&i, fipor&v r6Be deiov eSecfia, 
Ov&* So-dew i0i\ov<nv, 6coi KOv<fyr)v reXeftd&n 
Vvxv y /ci/crrfvrai 0vr)r&v, elalv 8* airoir\f\Krro^ 
c /29 dv0pa>7ro<f>dyov rod Qr\pLov 6vto?. &ira<; hi 
T%0d9 adptca <f>tXe2 fiporirjv, ay irov irepucvpoy 
"Hare irpkirtt, xadap&s, oiroiroi rdbe fMwpoXoyovci, 

m JambL p. 220. 'E^' oh StapwcurBijrai awifrn tV Kportwiarfiy w6\ir. 

■ Diod. 317. Dionys. in Excerpt p. £39. Livy, L xxiv. 

• JambL 220. * Athen. p. 163. [= II. 136. etL Schw.—I).] 

4 Id. 350. [= 111.291. ed. SWto.— D.] 

» Athen. p. 4. [= I. 17. ed. Schw.~ D.] 
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Tot? Xaxdvoi? irpo<r6rfetv 9 ical irpbs Ato&&pov lorra* 
Toy ao<f>6y, iyxpariw? per ttceivov Ilvdayopiiew.* 

They are fools, says he, that refuse to eat the dog-fish, be- 
cause it devours human bodies ; for any fish will eat man's 
flesh, if it find it. So that they that are scrupulous upon 
that account, must live upon salads, and go to Diodorus, 
and turn Pythagoreans. The second verse the learned 
Casaubon has observed to be faulty ; 

— ottocol \iaoi\ Koxxfyqv re\6jSa>o? 
Wvxhy K&KTfiyrar 

for there's no such word as rekefiw&rf^ He offers a double 
emendation of it] one, Kov<fyr)v Kip€/3<i>8r), the other, oi kov- 
<f>ijv KlXXefJopwSri. But the first of these cannot be allowed ; 
for it ought to be tcdpefiatSr), and then the first syllable will 
be long. The second is too remote from the common read- 
ing. After so great a man, it will be pardonable if I mistake 
in my conjecture. The same verse comes again in pag. 310 
[=111. 137- ed. Schw.'j; and there it is — oaoi tcov<f>av ye 
XeficoSr). I would correct it, 

6<ro$ Kovfi arreXefivSr) 

'ATrekefio? is a locust, or sort of grasshopper; he means 

[* A then. II. 135. ed, Schw., who, adopting our author's last conjecture, 
gives the second line, 

OUT Itrffcu' 4$4\owf laaoi K€v$wrrtk<fM8ri. 

Neither of Bentley's corrections satisfied Toup : " Expellenda omnino vox 
icotipnv, quae nihil aliud est quam interpretatio tov, aTTcAcjS48i|. Et locus Ha 
legendusest: 

OAT fetor M\»v<n» fooi rip *rrtX«j9rf*if 

▼WXV Kitenprai 6yrrrwy. 

'Att&«0m eat wumaiculmm alatun. Quod alio nomine fvxV voeant Gneci. 
Hetych. *tgrt, wfyi* «ol ZfiTUON DTHNON. (N. Jnimaiculwm akUmm. All 
$oul, and no body. Vide CL Salmanum ad Spartiani Adrianum, et doctissimum 
Piersonum ad Marin, p. 397.) Hinc argute Archestratiu, fv X V krriKofi&n. 
Atque hoc veram." Emend. (Ep. Crit.) in SuitU II. 520.— D.] 
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persons of a light and desultory temper, that skip about, and 
are blown with every wind, as grasshoppers are. But I 
would go a little further, and join the words together thus, 
oa-04 K€Tnf>aTT€\€/3<i>8r}. K4ir<l>o<: is a small light sort of 
bird, that is tossed about with the wind, and is metaphori- 
cally taken for a foolish light-witted fellow. See Hesychius, 
the Scholiast on Aristoph., and others. So that tcenrfyar- 
reXefitoSr)? is a very fit compound from tc£ir<f>o<; and arri* 

But it is time to take notice of another contradiction in 
this account of Jamblichus. For in another place he makes 
Philolaus, and Eurytus, and Archytas, contemporaries with 
Pythagoras; 8 though here we see he has placed them at 
seven generations from him. Tis a wonder, that in so 
short a work he should be so often inconsistent with him* 
self. But which of his assertions shall we follow? No 
doubt, that which he says oftenest, and which agrees best 
with what others have said. And what can be more express 
than his own words ? In so many generations nobody had 
ever seen one of the Pythagorean books, till Philolaus's time. 1 
Does he not here declare there were many generations be- 
tween Pythagoras and Philolaus? And La£rtius has pre- 
served for us one of Archytas's letters to Plato, who had 
desired to purchase the writings of Ocellus Lucanus : and 
there Archytas says, He had made an inquiry after them, 
and had spoken with the grandchildren of Ocellus about them. 11 
Here are plainly three generations between Archytas and 
Ocellus : and yet nobody has said, that even Ocellus him- 
self was contemporary with Pythagoras. And so much by 
way of inquiry about the age of that philosopher. 

* JambL p. 103. Oi mXcufcaroi koL atnf fvyxpovltrcoms, Kal nafhrr * 6<r cunts 

t$ Tlv0ary6p<f, xpwfMry vtoi, it\6\a6s Tf, Kcd Etfpvro*, 'Apx^ras re 6 

*pc<rj36repo?, &c. 

* Id. p. 172. *Ev rwraimus y*v*tu* irwv obtcls Mw\ <pcdverai r&v UvBayo- 
p*U»y \moprr)pJpr<»v vtpi rcrevxfos *ph rrjs Qi\o\dov ^Xuclas. lege wtptrtrwxhau 
[" Lenius est, veptrervx^*" Dobree, Advert, ii. 366. — D.] 

* Laert in Arch. 'AriKdo/us As AevKW&f, teal 4rm6xo/t*s rots 'Ojc/AAw 
iicy6vot$. 
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The very learned Mr. Dodwell Y has advanced some other 
arguments to establish his opinion about Phalaris's age, 
which must here be considered. In the pretended Epistles™ 
there is mention of one Clisthenes, who was banished, it 
seems, out of some democratical city, but the name is not 
set down. This person Mr. D. supposes to be the famous 
Clisthenes the Athenian, who had almost as great a share in 
driving out the family of Pisistratus, as Brutus the Roman 
had in expelling the Tarquins. Now Pisistratus's sons were 
driven out at Olymp. lxvii. l. z And there must be an 
interval of some years between that and Clisthenes's exile. 
Phalaris therefore, who relieves Clisthenes after his banish- 
ment, must have been still in the throne about Olymp. 
lxviii. ; that is, xl. years after Eusebius's period, which I 
follow as a rule and standard through all my Dissertation. 

But I must here again profess my sorrow to see this 
excellently learned writer so imposed on by these spurious 
Letters. For all this affair of Clisthenes was no where but 
in the Sophist's head ; neither is the scene of it laid at 
Athens, For our Phalaris's Clisthenes was the son of Au- 
tonomy a kinswoman of the Tyrant's; but the Athenian's 
mother was called Agariste, as Herodotus 2 and iElian* 
assure us ; and a niece of the same Clisthenes, the mother 
of Pericles, b was called Agariste, in memory of the other. 
Perhaps it may be suspected that AutonoS in the Epistles 
may be only a mother-in-law. But this I think would be a 
sorry evasion ; though we had not that direct answer to it, 
which the Letters themselves afford us, where they call her 
tds own mothers If the fault be laid on the copies of Pha- 
laris, and Autonoe be supposed a corruption of the true 
word Agariste, there will be no dealing upon this argument 
with such masters of defence. But then, again, Phalaris's 
Clisthenes was fined three talents, and all he had was seized 

' De CycliB Vet p. 253. w PhaL Epist 77> ^ UQ 

« Marm. Arund. r E p. 95. « Herod. vL 126. 

• JElian. xii. 24. b Hero(L yl m Plutarch# in Pcride 

e Ep. 110. Tlapa rijs <r*avrov /iirrpts. 
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on and confiscated to the public use.* Now this story will 
never suit with the circumstances of the Athenian Clisthenes, 
who, being banished, as iElian says, e by way of exostracism, 
must consequently have the free use and enjoyment of his 
estate all the time of his exile. For this was one differ- 
ence between exostracism and ordinary banishment, that the 
former allowed to the person the entire right of his own 
revenues/ Herodotus so represents this transaction, as if 
Clisthenes had quitted Athens by order of Cleomenes, king 
of Sparta, without suffering any exostracism. But even this 
account sufficiently proves that he was not the Clisthenes in 
the Epistles; for here was no fine nor confiscation of goods, 
if he only retired in obedience to Cleomenes. Clisthenes the 
Athenian, says Cicero, having a mistrust of his affairs, depo- 
sited money for his daughters' portions in Juno's temple at 
Samos JB This mistrust appears to have been a little before 
his banishment: and if he had money of his own lodged 
then in Samos, it is pretty hard to believe that he would 
send a-begging to Sicily, the quite contrary way, and so 
much further than Samos. But what need of many words ? 
Let but any body read the history of Clisthenes in Hero- 
dotus; and then look upon the Letters, where he will not 
find one circumstance mentioned, not so much as Athens 
named, nor Clisthenes's rival Isagoras, nor Cleomenes, but 
some general heads only, and common-places : and let him 
believe, if he can, that the writer of those Epistles speaks of 
the Athenian. Or if he do speak of him, even this may go 
among the other arguments to detect him a Sophist. 

Mr. Dodwell 1 * adds one little suspicion more towards 
settling the age of Phalaris. There is one Epistle directed to 
Hiero, and two to Epicharmus.* Now if this Epicharmus 
be the comic poet, and this Hiero the tyrant of Syracuse, 

d Ep. 95. e jElian. xiii. 24. 

f Plutarch, in Arutide. *E|cjc4pvrroir ci* $rq 94xa Kapwotfuyow r& iavrov. 
Suid. v. t OirrpaKUTfi6s. Schol. Arist 238 and 844. 
r Cicero de Legibus, ii. 16. C&m rebus timeret suis. 
* De Cyclis Vet p. 253. l Ep. 86, 61, 98. 
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their ages will agree well with Mr. D.'s notion, that makes 
him alive at Olymp. lxxii. But I will not lose any time in 
refuting this suspicion, since Mr. D. himself seems not to 
rely upon it. "Tis enough, if we remark that there's not 
the least hint in the Letters, that the Epicharmus there was 
a poet; which the author, had he meant the comedian, 
would hardly have omitted, if we may guess at his humour 
by his many letters to Stesichorus. As for Hiero, the 
Epistles have represented him as a citizen of Leontini; 
where the Hiero of Syracuse had no concern, that we 
know of. 

And now, I think, I have gone through the most me- 
morable passages that have relation either to Phalaris's or 
Pythagoras's age ; and I have considered all that Mr. Dod- 
well has made use of to support his new assertions. I do 
not pretend to pass my own judgment, or to determine posi- 
tively on either side ; but I submit the whole to the censure 
of such readers as are well versed in ancient learning ; and 
particularly to that incomparable historian and chronologer, 
the Right Reverend the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield.* 



In the last Epistle, to those of Enna, a city of 
Sicily, Phalaris says the Hyblenses and Phintienses 
had promised to lend him money at interest ; O/ U 
wri<rfflvro focnitnw, vg 'T|3Xa7o/ xat Qwrieig. The So- 
phist was careful to mention such cities as. he knew 
were in Sicily. For so Ptolemy places <J>/wa there ; j 
and Antoninus, Phintis; k and Pliny, Phintienses, 1 
But it is ill luck for this forger of letters, that a 
fragment of Diodorus, a Sicilian, and well acquainted 
with the history of his country, was preserved to be 

[• Dr. William Lloyd. Note on ed. 1777.] J Ptol. p. 79. 

h Anton, p. 21. ! Plin. iii. 8. 
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a witness against him. That excellent writer informs 
us, that Phintias Tyrant of Agrigentum (the very 
place where Phalaris was before him), first built 
Phintia, calling it by his own name; Kr/£«i ii <J>iv- 
Tiocg vokiv, ovofA&aas uvrrjv <X>/ma$a; and that this was 
done while the Romans were at war with king Pyr- 
rhus, that is about 01, cxxv. ; m which is above cclxx. 
years after Phalaris's death, taking even the later 
account of St. Hierom. A pretty slip this of our 
Sophist, who, like the rest of his profession, was 
more versed in the books of orators than historians, 
to introduce his Tyrant borrowing money of a city 
almost ccc. years before it was named or built. 

The preliminaries about Phalaris's age being agreed on 
between Mr. B. and me; for he consents to place him, as 
I have done, at Olymp. i/vii. 3. ; we are at last come to the 
business itself. And what does the learned Examiner ad- 
vance against our first argument ? 

For method's sake, says he, the Doctor begins at the 
last Epistle (p. 122). For modesty's sake, the gentleman 
begins with a very worthy cavil. As if I was not to rank 
my arguments according to their force, rather than to take 
them as they happen to rise ? But he will find by and by, 
that I put this argument in the front, because it's one of 
the strongest, and can never be eluded. 

But the copies of Phalaris have 'ToXoSot, and I make use 
of the Examiner's conjecture 'TfiXcuot (p. 122). I conceive 
it's but a small fault to make use of it in a citation, if I do 
not assume it to myself. But he resents, I suppose, that I 
did not name him, and give him the glory of his correction. 
If that be it, I can heartily excuse him ; for his true emen- 
dations being so very few, he has reason to look after them. 

■ Diod. p. 867. 
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But, to speak freely, the correction is so very easy, that the 
honour of it is but moderate. For, if in all the editions of 
Phalaris it has been 'TaXcuoi ; the reason was, that, before 
Mr. B. arose, nobody of eminent learning would debase 
himself by the publication of those Epistles. 

But granting it to be TTSXaiol, whether any of the Sicilian 
Hyblas be here meant, is dubious (p. 122). Though all this 
be wide from the question, for I fetch no argument from 
Hybla, yet it has a worse quality than that, ibr it is not 
true. / have sent, says Phalaris, over all Sicily to borrow 
money at interest; and some freely gave me money, as the 
Leontines and Geloans; others promised to lend me, as the 
Hybkeans and Phintians.* Is it dubious now, whether any 
of the Hyblas of Sicily be meant in this place ? does he not 
say expressly, that he sent to borrow in Sicily? I am 
sorry our Honourable Editor is no better versed in his own 
author: I am glad, I would say; for 'tis to be hoped he 
employs his time better. 

I may now put in one word about those 'TaXaZo^ a 
people that are not in Sicily : so that I was unlucky in saying. 
The Sophist took care to mention such towns as he knew were 
in Sicily (p. 122). Though the Examiner's emendation 
'TfJkaZoi be so obvious and certain, yet he is half in the 
mind to renounce his own correction out of pure contra- 
diction to me. Let it then be 'TaXoIot, to humour him a 
little. What spoils now does the Examiner carry with him, 
but a manifest detection that his Epistles are a cheat ? For 
the writer declares that it was Sicily where he borrowed his 
money : but when he comes to name those that lent it, he 
talks of 'TaXaZoi, which are no where in Sicily. Now a 
Sophist might be guilty of this mistake ; but the true Pha- 
laris could not. 

At last the Examiner is come to the merits of the cause ; 
for he will prove there were two Phintias in Sicily. " For 
" the Phintia built by Phintias, which is mentioned in Dio- 

n Ep. 148. E«j titwrw 2tK*\lcw. 
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" dorus,° was a maritime town ; but the Phintia of Ptolemy* 
" and Pliny* was mediterranean (p. 122) : and this latter 
" may be the place that is meant in the Epistles." 

This it is to have a reach of thought, and a sagacity 
peculiar to a great genius. These are the very passages that 
I had cited ; and yet so dull was I, that I could not dis- 
cover that the authors spoke of different Phintias. For I 
fancied, if Pliny or Ptolemy had meant another Phintia 
besides that of Diodorus, they would have given us an ac- 
count of two ; for Diodorus's Phintia was too considerable to 
be omitted. Since therefore they mention one only, 'twas 
a plain argument to me, that they knew but of one. Nay, 
I went further, and imagined I had found the true reason 
why these authors disagreed so in the account of its situa- 
tion. For when a city is situated but a little within land, 
near the mouth of a river, as Phintia was, 'tis no wonder 
that writers differ, some calling it a maritime town, because 
it is near the sea, and has a harbour for ships ; others calling 
it an inland town, because it really lies within land, and 
not in the verge of the sea-coast. As in the very same 
place Ptolemy reckons Agrigentum among the mediterra- 
nean towns ; though Pliny and every body else call it a sea- 
town : for, as Polybius says, r it was seated xviii. stadia, one 
league only, within the mouth of the river. And the same 
Ptolemy calls Gela and Camarina inland towns for the very 
same reason ; though every novice in geography knows they 
were maritime. Virgil 9 describes the promontories and sea- 
towns of Sicily, that JSneas saw, as he coasted it : 

Hinc altos rapes* project aque sasca Pachyni 
Radimus; et,fatis nunquam concessa moveri, 
Apparet Camarina procul, campigue Geloi, 
Immanisque Gela fluvii cognomine dicta : 
Arduus inde Aoragas ostentat maxima longt 
Mcenia, magnanimum quondam generator equorum. 

• Diod. p. 867. * Ptol. iii. 4. i Plm. iii. 8. 

' Polyb. ix. • JEn. iii. [699.— D.] [* Eds. " cairfw."— D.] 
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Here, we see, are three maritime cities, Camarina, Gela, and 
Agrigentum: will our Examiner therefore double these, as 
he has done Phintia, because Ptolemy calls them mediterra- 
nean ? If he pleases to publish a new map of Sicily, with 
these noble discoveries in it, he will meet with his deserved 
applause. 

But the gentleman proceeds, and tells us, Phintia in the 
Epistle must therefore be the mediterranean town, because Hybla, 
which is there joined with it, is mediterranean.* This, he says, 
is a way of arguing that I myself use in the next section 
(p. 123) ; which I will shew him to be mistaken in, when I 
come to that paragraph. In the mean time, why so positive 
that this Hybla in the Epistle must needs be mediterranean ? 
Did he not newly say, it is dubious whether any of the Sici- 
lian Hyblas be there meant ? and the supposed Hyblas out of 
Sicily might be maritime, for aught he knows. But allow 
this to be a Sicilian Hybla : were all of that name in Sicily 
mediterranean towns? This he must affirm, or else his 
argument is lame of one foot, which we ought not to suspect 
in so great a logician. To be sure then, he imagines that all 
the Hyblas of Sicily were inland cities : as it farther appears 
from his Index to Phalaris;* where that Hybla that was 
really maritime is described to be mediterranean : a mani- 
fest error, and plainly refuted by Thucydides, v Cicero, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, Mela, Pliny, and others. So very happy is our 
Examiner in every step he takes. 

But he fancies, / may maintain, that all those authors, 
Diodorus, Ptolemy, and Pliny, may mean the same Phintia 
(p. 123). (And if all his fancies were as true as this, I would 
not write one word against him.) If so, why may not Dio- 
dorus be mistaken as much in the date of this town, as two 
good witnesses prove him to be in the situation of it? 

I have already shewn, that none of them were mistaken 
in the situation of Phintia ; for they all knew that it was a 

* Ep. 148. 'r/SAflubt icol *ivri*is. 

» V. Megarenses . . . Hyblaei . . . quorum urbs Megara . . . mediterranea. 

* See Cluverius's Sicil. 133. 
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port-town seated a little within land, near the mouth of the 
river Himera. The only difference is in the name; some 
calling such a situation maritime, others mediterranean. 
But that it was really a port-town, there are two as good 
witnesses on Diodorus's side; Antonine in his Itinerary , w 
and Cicero : x so that we have three testimonies against two. 
But let us see what evidence may be produced from matter 
of fact. Carthalo, the Carthaginian admiral, hearing the 
Roman fleet was gone from Syracuse, came towards them with 
ex. sail: the Romans, not daring to engage him, got into the 
harbour ofPMntia; whither the Carthaginians pursued them, 
and sunk 67 of their ships, and disabled 13. Soon after, the 
Roman consul, knowing nothing of what had happened, comes 
from Messana with 36 sail, and cast anchor before Phintia. 
This action is told at large in Diodorus ; T and can we think 
all this a mere dream of his, written when he was fast asleep, 
as our Examiner expresses it? (p. 1370 H e was b° rn 
within 60 miles of Phintia; and surely he, that travelled 
through Europe and Asia to view the places he wrote of,* 
could scarce be so ignorant at home, as to make whole 
fleets engage and be sunk upon dry land. But if the Ex- 
aminer will still remain obstinate against Diodorus and the 
rest, I have one witness more in reserve, whom, I dare say, 
he'll allow to be a good one. 'Tis the Honourable Charles 
Boyle, Esquire, the learned Editor of Phalaris, who in his 
Index there has these very words ; Phintia, now called Ly- 
cata, a maritime town in the east of Sicily, not a mediter- 
ranean as Ptolemy calls #. B Here's an authority beyond 
all exception, not only that there was a maritime Phintia, 
but that Phalaris meant it. The gentleman perhaps may 
blush at this passage; and therefore I will not bear hard 



w P. 21. Per maritima loca, &c. 

* iiL in Verrem. Coge ul ad aquam tibi . . . frumentum . . . metiantur, vel 
Phintiam, vel Halesam, &c 

y Diod. 880. * Diod. in Prasf. 

* Phintia, hodie Lycata, urbs maritima in orientali Sicilian latere ; non me- 
diterranea, at Ptolemseus. 
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upon him, but only ask him one short question. Phintia 
a maritime town, says the Editor ; a mediterranean, says the 
Examiner. Now whether's harder to be proved, that the 
maritime and the mediterranean are the same town, or that 
the Editor and the Examiner are the same person ? 

But let us observe the inference he makes from this 
error, as he thought it, of Diodorus; for here we may 
expect the very quintessence of logic. Why may not Dio- 
dorus be mistaken as much in the date of this toum, as he is 
in the situation of it? (p. 123.) Now the mistake in the 
situation, even supposing it a mistake, mi^ht perhaps be five 
mile[s] ; for that's enough to denominate it an inland town. 
But the mistake about the date must be no less than cclxx. 
years ; for any thing less than that will do the Epistles no 
service. So that here lies the true import of our Examiner's 
query; If Diodorus might mistake a league or two, why 
might he not mistake cclxx. years ? that is, if Milo the 
Crotonian could carry a bull, why might he not carry a 
brace of elephants ? 

But that Diodorus has not mistook himself in his ac- 
count of the date of Phintia, any more than in the situation, 
we may be as sure as any history can make us. (1.) For, 
first, he could not mistake in the age of Phintias the Tyrant. 
He has involved him in so many circumstances, and linked 
him with so many contemporaries, that a man must hate his 
own reputation who will presume to say that this Phintias 
was older than Fhalaris. He had war with Hicetas Tyrant 
of Syracuse ; b that Hicetas that had another war with Maeno 
the poisoner of Agathocles, and was succeeded by Thynio, 
or Thoeno, an ally of king Pyrrhus. He is mentioned with 
Decius Jubellius the Roman tribune, whose age we know 
from Polybius, and Livy, and Appian. He had concerns 
with the Mamertines of Messana, d a people never heard of 
in Sicily before the age of Agathocles. He razed to the very 
ground the city of Gela, e which a whole cloud of historians 

b Diodor. lib. xxii. c DiodL ibid, et Excerpt Vales. 265. 

d Ibid. • Ibid. 
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witness to have been standing long after Fhalaris's time. 
What man of common modesty or sense will say all these' 
actions are confounded, and that Phintias lived three cen- 
turies before? Can so excellent an historian be suspected 
of such a gross piece of negligence ? "Fis as absurd, as to 
affirm that the right Reverend the Bishop of Sarum, in his 
immortal History of the Reformation, may have mistaken 
the affairs of Henry the III. for those of Henry the Till. 

There's a medal in Ooltzius and Paruta with this in- 
scription, BACIAEI2S &INTIA: on one side it has a dog, 
and on the other a head crowned with laurel. Goltzius 
thinks it's the head of Gelo, and that &INTIA means the 
city Phintia. And the learned Harduin concurs with him, 
that &INTIA relates to the city, and not to a person.' But 
I am entirely of Paruta's opinion, who interprets it of king 
Phintias. For is not BaciXiw? QivrCa in the genitive case, 
exactly like those other inscriptions, BASIAlEHS AIO- 
NT2IOT, BASIAES1S IEPI2NTMOT, ATABOKAEOT? 
BASIAEflS ? And the inscription is placed in the same 
manner in all of them ; not where the head is, but upon the 
reverse. Besides the very word BACIAES2S shews it be- 
longs not to Gelo. For in his and his brother Hiero's coins 
that word is not used; Dionysius, as it seems, being the first 
Sicilian that styled himself Bacikeii? in his money. With- 
out question therefore this Phintias was a long time after 
Phalaris's age; as appears not only from the word Bacrt- 
Xia>?, but from the head with the laurel. For it was not the 
custom in Phalaris's time for princes to set their images 
upon the public money. 

(2.) Neither could Diodorus mistake in the second part, 
that this Phintias founded the city Phintia, and called it 
after his own name. Tis observable, that he says it more 
than once : Phintias, says he, builds a city, naming it Phinr 
tia; and in another place, Phintias, the founder of Phintia.* 

1 Harduin, Nummi Antiqui illustrad. 

( Diod. p. 868. Krffci 9h *tvrlas w6\iv bvop&cas aMp +tvridZa, and Manias 
6 timdZos ttrforvp, 
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He is very particular in the circumstances of it The Ma* 
mertines, h says he, of Messana having sacked the city of Gela, 
Phintias king of Agrigentum pulls down all the houses and the 
walls of the place, and removes the people that were left, and 
builds a city for them (within the territory of Agrigentum) 
with good fortifications, and a fine market-place and temples.* 
Will our Examiner say, that all these buildings were castles 
in the air ? No ; but perhaps there might be a city there 
called Phintia before, and Phintias might only repair it. No 
doubt on't: he was at all that trouble and expense purely 
for the sake of a refreshing quibble (p. 133). The town was 
a name-sake <rf his, and therefore he would rebuild it. By 
the same argument, there was an Alexandria before Alex- 
ander, and a Rome before Romulus. But nobody heard, 
you'll say, of these names before the times of those founders. 
No matter for that : who ever heard of Phintia before Fhin- 
tias's time ? Tet our Examiner can give you a view of it in 
the region of possibilities. 

Give me leave to add one short remark about the build- 
ing of Phintia. Diodorus has passed his word, that the city 
of Gela was quite razed and dispeopled before Phintia was 
built ; and that the residue of the Geloans were transplanted 
to this new Phintia, and from that time were called PAtn- 
tienses. But the pretended author of the Epistles mentions 
the Geloans and Phintienses as different people ; as if Gela 
and Phintia were both standing at once. The Leontines, 
says he, and Geloans gave me money; the Hyblenses and 
Phintienses promised to lend) So that here we have a double 
discovery that the Epistles are spurious : first, because they 
talk of the Phintians, a name not heard of in Phalaris's 
time ; and then because they make them quite different from 
the Geloans, though they were both the same people, the 
new city arising out of the reliques of the old. 

Mr. Boyle is pleased to end this paragraph with a little 
innocent mirth. Unless, says he, this Phintia be such another 

* Diod. p. 874. " Diod. p. 868. J Ep. 148. 
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place as Agrigent, a sea-port town in the middle of Sicily 
(p. 123). Those words of mine that he refers to are, The 
Letters are dated in the middle of Sicily ; k where there is not 
one syllable about Agrigentum; but he adds that of his 
own, to make way for his jest. But pray, Sir, where had 
you the secret, that all Phalaris's Letters were dated at 
Agrigentum? Does not Suidas say, he was master of all 
Sicily? 1 do not the Letters pretend, that he conquered the 
Leontines, the Tauromenites, the Zanclseans? did he not 
vanquish the Sicani, the inhabitants of the midland coun- 
try ? m and could he not write a letter in any of these ex- 
peditions, as well as at home ? or were ink and paper such 
heavy baggage, that they could not be carried after him? 
By the subject of several of the Letters, one would guess 
they were dated from the castle where his bull was kept, 
which was xvm. miles from Agrigentum. 11 But for the 
most part they are such common-place stuff, without any 
note of place or time, that one cannot tell where nor when 
they were written. And the reader may observe this, as 
another mark of their spuriousness. But what then, if I 
had meant Agrigentum, when I said, The Letters are dated 
in the middle of Sicily? Is not Agrigentum in the very 
middle of the island, between the east and west points of 
it, Pachynus and Lilybaeum? And, I conceive, there's a 
middle of a line, as well as of a surface. And how if Agri- 
gentum be a mediterranean town, what will then become of 
your jest? I have two very good authors to bear it out: 
Ptolemy in his Tables, that reckons it among the peaSyeiot, 
midland cities; and Mr. Boyle in his Index to Phalaris, 
Agrigent, says he, a mediterranean city. If Mr. Boyle be so 
quarrelsome, that he cannot agree with himself, how is it pos- 
sible for other people to agree with him? (p. 119.) 

If the reader now pleases to review what the Examiner 
has said upon this first argument, he will join with me in 



k Diw. p. 60. ! Suid. ▼. *aA. m Polyainus, v. 1. 

» Diod. 741. ° Agrigentum .... urbs mediterranean 
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this character of it, That all the authorities he has brought 
were already in my Dissertation; and that all his inferences 
are false, and may have the honour to be his own. 



II. 

In the xcn. Epistle he threatens Stesichorus the 
poet for raising money and soldiers against him at 
Aluntium and Alaesa, xou g/V 'AXovmov xcti ug "Akcwrap; 
and that perhaps he might be snapt before he got 
home again from Alaesa to Himera, \\ 'AXo&w il$ 
'Ipegw. What a pity 'tis again, that the Sophist had 
not read Diodorus ! for he would have told him that 
this Alaesa was not in being in Phalaris's days. It 
was first built by Arqhonides, a Sicilian, Olymp. xciv. 
2.; p or, as others say, by the Carthaginians, about 
two years before.' So that here are above cxl. years 
slipt, since the latest period of Phalaris. And we 
must add above a dozen more to the reckoning, upon 
the Sophist's own score : for this letter is supposed to 
bear date before Stesichorus and Phalaris were made 
friends, which was a dozen years, as he tells his 
tale/ before Stesichorus died ; and Phalaris he makes 
to survive him. I am aware, that the same author 
says, that there were other cities in Sicily called 
Alaesa ;' but it is evident from the situation, that this 
Alaesa of Archonides is meant in the Epistles; for this 
lies on the same coast with Himera and Aluntium (to 
which two the Sophist here joins it), and is at a small 
distance from them. And indeed there was no other 



p Diod. p. 246. q P. 247. 

r Epist 103. • Diod. ibid. 
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town of that name in the days of the Sophist, the rest 
being ruined and forgotten long before. 

If our Examiner's performance in the last section was 
very poor and jejune, we may expect an amends in this. 
For, to encourage himself with a small victory, he begins 
his attack upon a fault of the press, cxx. for cxl. ; though 
it -was nothing to his subject, even allowing it to be my own 
mistake. And, being flushed with this little advantage over 
the printer, he then proceeds with his victorious forces against 
the argument itself. But we shall see by the event, that not 
the Author of the Epistles only, but one of his Editors too, 
may be guilty of sophistry. 

The Doctor, says he, finds Stesichorus in danger of being 
snapt in his intended journey from Akesa to Himera (p. 123). 
Now, with the Examiner's leave, the Doctor was more in- 
clined to think it a voyage than a journey ; for both Himera, 
where Stesichorus lived, and Alssa and Aluntium, whither 
he went, are maritime towns. And the very words of Fha- 
laris confirmed the Doctor in this opinion; for he makes 
this sarcasm upon Stesichorus : I hear, says he, you are 
writing Noarovs, the return of the Greeks from Troy: but you 
take no thought for your own return from AUesa to Himera. 
But it shall be hard for you to escape my hands; and that 
shall be as bad to you as the Capharean rocks and Charybdis 
were to them. 1 There's a greater propriety in this compari- 
son, if Stesichorus was to come home by sea than if he was 
to come by land. And 'twas at sea, as it's pretended, 11 that 
he was snapt at last, as he was sailing from Pachynus to 
Peloponnesus. 

I observed, that, because there had been several Alaesas 
in Sicily, this argument would be of no force unless we 
could know which of them was meant in the Epistles* And 
that, I thought, might be determined from the very circum- 
stances of the action. Stesichorus is supposed to sail from 

* Ep. 92. « Ep. 108. 
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Himera to Akesa and Aluntium. Now, the Alaesa of Archo- 
nides being a sea-port town, and lying exactly in the way 
between Himera and Aluntium, there was no question, as I 
thought, but this was the place mentioned in the Epistles; 
especially since there is good reason to suppose that the 
other Atesas (if there were any other) were mediterranean 
towns : for if they had been port towns, and more ancient 
than the age of Phalaris, 'tis almost impossible but that in 
the Punic, or Athenian, or Roman, or civil wars in Sicily, 
there must have been some naval action there ; and then the 
historians could never have been so ignorant of them, as it 
appears they all were. 

But Mr. B. desires to borrow this argument for a moment, 
and he will prove Just the contrary to what I have proved, that 
thisAlasa is not upon the same coast with Aluntium (p. 124). 
I perceive 'tis dangerous lending this gentleman any thing. 
He borrowed the MS. Phalaris, and now he borrows an argu- 
ment; but he makes a wrong use of both of them, and then 
calumniates him that lent them. First, he quite mistakes 
the form of the argument; and supposes that to be the con- 
clusion, which is the minor proposition. For I do not prove, 
by this way of argument, that AUtsa is upon the same coast 
with Aluntium. That I suppose and premise as known from 
Antoninus's Itinerary, Diodorus, and Strabo, who ail describe 
it in that situation. Methinks a man that had a System of 
Lope* made and printed for his own use might have been 
able to reduce an argument into the form of a syllogism. 
My argument lies thus : 

Alflesa, Himera, and Aluntium, are mentioned together 
in the Epistle, as sea-towns, and near one another. 

But Alaesa of Archonides is a sea-town in the neighbour- 
hood of Himera and Aluntium. 

Therefore Alsesa of Archonides is the Alaesa mentioned 
in the Epistle. 

But let us see what exploits he will do, if I lend him 

[• By Dr. Aldrich.— D.] 
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the argument (p. 124). " Tully says, Hakrim, Catinenses, 
" Panormitani, &c.; and again, Haleshd, Catinenses 9 Tynr 
" daritam, &c. Y 'Tis evident, therefore, that Atoesa is upon 
" the same coast with Catana; that is, upon the coast 
" directly opposite to Aluntium." This he nicknames my 
way of argument; though it be just as much like it, as Pla- 
nudes's picture of iEsop is like the original. When either 
the design of the writer, or the circumstances of the thing 
itself, plainly intimate that the places mentioned together 
are near one another, we may infer that they are so: as, 
first, I know from the design of the writers (because Strabo 
and Antoninus mention the towns in order) that Alaesa of 
Archonides is in the neighbourhood of Himera ; and again, 
I know that Akesa in the Epistle is supposed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Himera, from the circumstances of the action. 
But what is there like these in the passage of Cicero ? All 
Sicily had been pillaged by Verres, and there were people 
from all the towns to inform against him at Rome: now 
Cicero was not obliged, like a geographer, to mention each 
of them according to their situation, but rather according 
to the quality and wealth of the people. 

But who is this that makes all this controversy about 
Alaesa in the Epistle ? Is this the same Mr. Boyle that was 
the Editor of these Epistles? So he gives himself out to 
be: and yet that Editor has described this Alaesa in the 
Epistle to be the very same that I say it is. For he says, w 
AUesa is a sea-port town on the west side of the island. Cic. 
in Verrem, in. Now this situation agrees with no other than 
the Alaesa of Archonides ; and we are sure Cicero meant 
that very town, from those words of Diodorus,* That the 
Romans gave to AUesa of Archonides an immunity from pay- 
ing taxes, compared with these of Cicero, 7 Cenluripa and 

T Cic ii in Verrem. 

w Index Phal. Alaesa .... Cic. in Verr. iii. Maritima est in oocidentaliori 
insula? latere. And again, Aluntium, .... non procul ab Alaesa. 
x Ai& tV fab 'PojiaW loQ&TQ? hfrtkMuw. Diod. p. 246. 
^ Immunea civitates ac libers, Centuripina, Halesina, &c. iii in Verrem. 
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AUBsa,free cities, and exempt from paying taxes. What shall 
we say to such an Examiner ? He could speak the truth 
freely, as long as truth was not against him. But when 
he sees these things turned upon him, to expose his admired 
author, and pull down the honour of his Edition, then he 
reverses his own judgments, and what was white before, 
must now be black. But perhaps some white may turn red, 
when the Examiner pleases to reflect upon these self-contra- 
dictions. 

To shew his talent once more at misrepresenting; he 
repeats another argument of mine thus: Afasa of Archo- 
nides must be meant in the Epistles, because there was no 
other town of that name in the days of the Sophist (p. 124). 
Now in those words of mine that he refers to, there is no- 
thing like because; neither are they brought there as an 
argument to prove what he says they are. After I had fully 
proved, that the writer of the Epistles meant Archonides's 
Alaesa, I concluded with this, And indeed there was no other 
town of that name in the days of the Sophist. Which I did 
not design for a separate argument; for that would plainly 
suppose the thing in question, that the Epistles were writ by 
a Sophist. But I added them only as an account d, priori, 
how it came about that the Sophist should mention that 
Alaesa. And the account I take to be good and rational, 
that no other Alaesa was heard of in the days of the Sophist. 

The very design, then, of this period is misrepresented 
by the Examiner ; but he is mistaken, too, incidentally, as 
he dresses up his inference. We find, says he, in these Epis- 
tles the names of Astypakea, Himera, Zancle, towns out of 
date long before the days of the Sophist (p. 125). If Mr. B* 
means Astypatea* a city of Crete, where he fancies Phalaris 
was born, I can readily agree with him, that that town waa 
quite out of date both before and after the days of the Sophist, 
till Phalaris's Editors first found it out. But Mr. B. forgets 
that he is disputing with a strange sort of people, who won't 

* PhaL edit Oxon. 
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allow (p. 125) that Astypalaea in the Epistles is a town 
of Crete, but a city and island in the iEgean sea; which 
city, they believe, was not out of date in the days of the 
Sophist; for it was standing in Tiberiua's* and Titus's b 
time, and, for aught Mr. B. or I know, many centuries 
after. But grant it only as low as Titus: I believe the 
author of Phalaris's Epistles might live before that time ; for 
I find the forged Letters of Euripides were extant in Tibe- 
rius's days. And I can allow the same antiquity to the 
counterfeit Fhalaris. Tis a query, therefore, whether I do 
not think him older than the Examiner himself does ? 

I would sum up the particulars of this second head, if 
the Examiner's performance could bear recapitulating. But 
it's too thin and tender to endure handling again. I refer 
it all to the readers, and let it stand or fall by the judgment 
of that jury. 

III. 

The lxx. Epistle gives an account of several rich 
presents to Polyclitus the Messenian physician, for 
doing a great cure upon Phalaris. Among the rest 
he names xortigivv &7jgixkuav fyvyri iixa, ten couple of 
Thericlean cups. But there is another thing, besides 
a pretty invention, very useful to a liar ; and that is, 
a good memory. For we will suppose our author to 
have once known something of these cups, the time 
and the reason they were first called so ; but he had 
unhappily forgot it when he writ this Epistle. They 
were large drinking cups, of a peculiar shape, so 
called from the first contriver of them, one Thericles, 
a Corinthian potter. Pliny, by mistaking his author 

• Strabo, p. 488. b Plin. iv. 23. 

c Lib. xvi. cap. 40. Celebratur et Thericles nomine, calices ex terebintho 
solitus facere torno. * 
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Theophrastus, makes him a turner. The words of 
Theophrastus are these: Tognve<r0cu F eg abnjq («£- 
ph6ov) xvKtxag ®i}gixteiovg, &<tn ybt}$ av ha hayp&at Tgog 
rag xifapiott ; That the turners make Therickan cups 
of the turpentine tree, which cannot be distinguished 
from those made by the potters.* [T]here can nothing 
be gathered hence to make Thericles himself a 
turner; for, after he had first invented them, they 
were called Thericlean from their shape, whatsoever 
artificer made them, and whether of earth, or of 
wood, or of metal. But, as I said, by the general 
consent of writers, we must call him a potter. Hesy- 
chius, QrjglxXiiog, xvKixog tthog ccto SfigixXiovg xigafhivg. 
Lucian,* Kom yny^ *oKka, ota &fjgix}Jjg &*ra. Etymo- 
logicon M., ®fig(x\tto» xvkixa, . . . . JJv Xiyovti, Tgeirog 
Kigapidg QrjgixXTJg ivoiwtv, &g pjpjy EvfiovXog, 6 rtjg purtig 
xufjtyh'ctg ncoir^ng. The words of Eubulus, whom he 
cites, are extant in Athenaeus/ 

KaSagatregov yag rbv xigapov tigya£6(jbw 
"H ©tjgsxTjjg rag xvKixag, fyix fa nog. 

And again, 

r Cl you* xtgafrir, rj <rg ®f}gix}jjg xon 
"Erevfy, xottjjg Kayovog evgvvag fidiog. 

Now, the next thing to be inquired, is the age of 
this Thericles ; and we learn that from Athenaeus ; 
one witness indeed, but as good as a multitude in a 
matter of this nature. This cup, says he, was invented 
by Thericles the Corinthian potter, who was content- 

d Hi. Plant 1. v. cap. 4. • In Lexiphane, p. 960. 

• Lib. xi. p. 471. [= IV. 244, 245. ed. Schw., where in the second passage 
KtpafUTt, 6 <ri. — D.] 
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porary with Aristophanes the comedian.* And, in all 
probability, he had this indication from some fable of 
that poet's now lost, where that Corinthian was men- 
tioned as one then alive. But all the plays that we 
have left of his are known to have been written and 
acted between the lxxxiix.* and xcvu. Olympiads, 
which is an interval of xxxvi. years. Take now the 
very first year of that number ; and Thericles, with 
the cups that had their appellation from him, come 
above cxx. years after Phalaris's death. 

But I must remove one objection that may be 
made against the force of this argument ; for some 
ancient grammarians give a quite different account 
why such cups were called Thericlean. Some derive 
the word QvgtxXuog, aro rm tyiwv, from the skim of 
beasts that were figured upon them : and Pamphilus 
the Alexandrian would have them called so, aro rou 
(tijgas zkovw, because beasts were scared and frightened, 
when, in sacrifices, wine was poured upon them out of 
those cups. So I interpret the words of Pamphilus ; 
aro rov rov Aiovv<rov rovg Orjgag xkovuv, criitovra raig 
xvXfa ravrasg xar avr£». h For what is more ordinary 
in old authors than the memory of that custom of 
pouring wine on the heads of victims ? 

Ipsa, tenens dextrd pateram, pulcherrima Dido, 
Candentis vaccce media inter cornuafudiL 

[Virg. JSn. iv. 60.] 

Nor are wild beasts only called %g$, but tame 
too, such as bulls and cows ; as the Epigrammatist 

« Pag. 470. [=IV. 241. ed. Schw.—D.] KarcuriceuArat \4yercu *V kIKiko, 
ratrrir eTjpucKrjs 6 K&pirBiot Kipapcbt .... ycyov&s rots xptrots Ktnh rhr kv/ukov 
'ApurroQ&rn, [* = l«x*iii.— D.] 

h AthenatM, p. 471. [=IV. 248. ed. Schu.— D.] 
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calls the Minotaur wOganrov (ju%o(fijga. * I cannot 
therefore comprehend why the most learned Is. Ca- 
saubon would read <r*tv6ovra in this passage, and not 
(ncivlovra. For, I own, I see little or no sense in it 
according to his lection. And as for the authority of 
the ancient Epitomiser of Athenaeus, who, he says, 
reads it <r*evbovra, one may be certain 'twas a literal 
fault in that copy of him that Casaubon used. For 
Eustathius, who appears never to have seen the true 
Athenaeus, but only that Epitome, reads it in his book 
vvivhovra,, and took it in the same sense that I now 
interpret it, "H foors drjgccg xKom, (nrivbov<ri yog xovf avrS» 
xvki%s roiavrasg. 1 

And now for these two derivations of the word 
QfjgUXitog ; was ever any thing so forced, so frigid, so 
unworthy of refutation ? Does not common analogy 
plainly shew, that as from 'HgaxTjjg comes 'Hgaxkstog, 
from ^opoxkrjg, ^Zopoxksiog, and many such like ; so 
®7}g(xkuog must be from Btigixlfjg? besides so many 
express authorities for it, which I have cited before. 
To which I may add that of Julius Pollux/ Q^Wkitov 
xai KwOago* axo r2v iroirpdvrup : and Plutarch in P. 
yEmilius, 1 Oi'rs rag ' Apnyoviiag, xou 'Sekevxiiag, xa) Ot)gt- 
xXu'ovg . • • inluxvvfjbtvot: and Clemens Alexand., 'Eppgraf 
robvv Bijgi'xteioi nng xvkix&g, xas 'Aprtyoribeg, xut Ka*- 
dagw.f For one may justly infer, that both Plutarch 
and Clemens believed OijgtxKuoi to be from QtjgtxMjg ; 
because they join them with those other cups, all 
which had their names from men that either invented 
or used them. And so says a manuscript note upon 

[• Ep. adesp., Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacob*.), iv. 180.— D.] 
1 P. 1209. Iliad, [ed. Basil.— D.] k Lib. vi. c. 16. 

1 P. 273. [f Pad. ii. 3. p. 188. ed. Pott.—l>.] 
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that passage of Clemens ; Bfjgixkuoi &ro Grjgtxtiov; rov 
Ipevgovrog. So that, upon the whole, let Pamphilus 
and those other grammarians help him as they can, 
our Sophist stands fully convicted, upon this indict- 
ment, of forgery and imposture. 

The Examiner has been frugal and sparing of his learn- 
ing upon the former topics, that he might lay it out more 
profusely upon this third ; at the same time that his Mend 
Phalaris was exercising his liberality upon his physician 
Polyclitus. 

And first he endeavours to cut the knot, that he may 
save the hard labour of loosing it* The text of Phalaris, as 
it stands now, is, Kal irorrfpltov Gijpuckelav ^cvyr^ Se/ca. 
What, says he, if it was hereto/ore, IIoTrfpltav & 'Hpa/cKelav, 
Heraclean or Herculean cups, instead of Thericlean; 'tis a 
very inconsiderable alteration, and yet it salves all (p. 146). 
I agree with Mr. B., that this alteration of his is every way 
very inconsiderable. I won't contend with him about the 
unreasonable license he takes in changing a plain reading 
against the authority of three MSS. and the whole set of 
editions, purely to serve a turn. Another man perhaps 
frould have disputed it ; but I am willing to encourage cri- 
ticism in every well-wisher. The only exception that I'll 
now make against his emendation is this, That there never 
was any sort or fashion of cups that were called Herculean. 

'Tis true, Athenaeus in his catalogue of cups reckons the 
Herculean, 'Hpd/ckeiov j but he meant not that it was a 
species of cups of such a shape, so denominated from Her- 
cules, but it was one single cup, that Hercules made use 
of on a particular occasion. He tells us, m from Pisander, 
Panyasis, and Pherecydes, that when Hercules designed to 
go to Erythea, an isle in the western ocean, he forced the 
Sun to lend him his cup that he uses to sail in from west to 

■ Athen. p. 469. [= IV. 237. ed. Schw.—V.] 
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east every night ; and in that cup he passed over to Erythea. 
And he proves further, out of Stesichorus, Antimachus, and 
iEschylus, that there was such a fabulous tradition about 
the Sun's sailing over the ocean every night in a cup.* 
Apollodorus tells the same story, that the Sun lent Her- 
cules his golden cup to sail in. Antigua historia est, says 
Macrobius, Herculem poculo, tanquam navigio, vectum tro- 
mensa maria trdnsisse. The vulgar editions read it ventis, 
instead of vectumf 'Tis an old story, that Hercules passed 
over the sea in a cup, as \f it had been a skip. And he 
names his authors, the same that Athenseus quotes, Panyasis 
and Pherecydes. But Athenseus adds, that, according to 
Mimnermus, 'tis a golden bed,* and not a cup, that the Sun 
uses to sail in ; nay, that if we believe the author of TUano- 
machia, and one Theoclytus, His a cauldron.* And thence 
it is that Alexander Ephesius says, Hercules sailed to Ery- 
thea in a brazen cauldron,* 

XaXiceicp 8i Xifirjn piyav Sievqfjaro irovrov. 

And so say Servius t and Albricus: u but Euphorion denies 
this, and calls it a brazen ship? 

XaX/cely a/cdrtp /3ovir\r)06os if; 'EpvOetrjs, 

if afcaro? in this place do not signify a cup in the fashion of 
a ship. Now, upon the whole, I conceive His most evident 
that the Herculean was one single particular cup, used 
once only by Hercules upon extraordinary service; not imi- 
tated and multiplied into a sort or fashion, so as x.* pair of 
such cups might be presented by Phalaris. 'Twas so far from 
being a vulgar cup for domestic uses, that, as we have seen 
above, 'tis not known among writers what shape or fashion 

* *ui\ri, tiros. • ApolL lib. ii. p. 115. > Macrob. Saturn, v. 21. 
< EMi x/nHTTj. ' Atfas. ' Eustath. ad Dionys. 

* Servius ad Mn. viL ■ Albr. xxiL 

* Athen. Fragra. Casaub. p. 782. [There seems to be some mistake in the 
reference. Both the lines quoted above are found in Eustath. ad Dionyt. Per., 
p. 217. ed. 1097.— D.] [• Old ed\ " xx."— D.] 
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it was of, nor indeed whether it was a cup or no. This 
explication of Atheneeus will perhaps seem new to our 
Examiner; but he'll be satisfied 'tis the true one, if he 
pleases to take that author, whom he has abused and reviled 
so much, once more into his hand. Or, if authority goes 
further with him than bare reason, I have Eustathius to 
vouch for it, who, after he has set down this very passage 
of Atheneeus, I mean out of his Epitome, concludes thus ; 
So that the Herculean cup is that which is called also the 
Sun's cup.™ 

In the same manner Atheneeus puts Ne&ropU, the Nesto- 
rean, in his catalogue of cups ; not that there were a sort of 
cups of that name and fashion, but it was a particular cup 
of Nestor's described by Homer, x 

Tlap Se Sitra? Tr€pi/ca\\k? y & olxodev fyy 6 yepacb?, . 
Xpvaelois fjXoiai ireirapfjuivov, &c. 

There were many disputes among the old grammarians about 
the shape of this cup, which they gathered from Homer's 
account of it, and many treatises were written upon the 
subject; which is a sure indication that it was not in com- 
mon use. Dionysius Thrax,? a grammarian of great note, 
to shew his scholars the figure of it by a more sensible way 
than a verbal description, got a workman to make one in 
silver according to his directions, the metal being provided 
at the charge of his scholars. This, I presume, will con* 
vince the Examiner, that no such cups, called Nestorean, 
were then in fashion. And, in truth, the 'Hpd/ckeiov and the 
NearopU were words never heard of but out of the mouths 
of grammarians. Atheneeus therefore has not brought one 
single author that used either of those names; nor has 
Pollux made any mention of them in his chapters of Cups. 

But, Mr. B. will say, are not Heraclean cups mentioned 
in Cicero among the wealth of Verres, which he had amassed 

w Eust ad Odys. p. 359. [erf. Basil.— D.] Atb *ed 'HpAriUior Mwus \4y*<r$cu, 
rb *o) 'HAW. x II. A. v. 631. 

r Athen. 469. [=IV. 313. erf. Schw.— D,] 
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together out of Sicily, the very place where the scene of these 
Letters lay? (p. 146, ed. 2.) His words are, Pocula duo 
quadam, qua Heraclea nominantur.* This passage our Exa- 
miner met with in Salmasius's notes upon Solinus; and, 
perceiving that that great man did not approve this vulgar 
lection, he thus animadverts upon him : Salmasius, says he, 
will not allow the present reading of Heraclea; but, like a 
true critic, without any authority, substitutes Thericlea in the 
room of it (p. 147). He shews what class of critics himself 
is in, by this little insult upon a true one. But by what 
authority does our Examiner affirm that Salmasius did it 
without any authority? If he had but cast his eyes upon the 
most common editions of Cicero, he would have seen there 
that two MS. copies have it Theridia, and another et heridia; 
which a man of the smallest acquaintance with books will 
easily know to be for Thericlia; d being put for cl in infinite 
places. And before Salmasius was born, this same correc- 
tion was started by Gul. Canterus ; a who says, some persons 
affirmed that the MSS. have it expressly Thericlea. Here, 
I suppose, is sufficient authority for substituting this read- 
ing. But the best authority is what I have newly laid 
before him, that there were no such cups called Heraclean. 
And if Cicero had meant such, he would have called them 
not Heraclean, but Herculean, 

But Athenaeus talks of a cr/cv<f>o<; *Hpait\etoTucb<i}> which 
the Examiner would interpret an Heraclean or Herculean 
bowl (p. 146). This objection, therefore, must be removed; 
and it will be done very easily. Some, says Athenaeus, call 
this bowl Heracleotic,from Hercules, who first used this sort 
in his expeditions.* His way is, to set down the several 
opinions, though they be false and absurd ; as the ridiculous 
derivation of Thericlean cups from Orjpiov or 0r}pa$ tcXovelv ; 

* Cic iv. in Verrem. 

• Canterus, Nov. Lect v. 28. Nam in scriptis quidem libra Thericlea se 
repertsse sunt qui asserunt 

b Athen. apud Casaub. 782. [=IV. 215. ed. Schw.—D.] 
■ P. 500. [=IV. 350. ed. Schw.— D.] 
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which we have spoken of above. And thus he has imparted 
to us that etymology of Heracleotic, though it be against all 
rules of analogy. But he has sufficiently intimated his own 
opinion, that they are called so from Heraclea, the town of 
their manufacture \ and for the same reason they are called 
also Bmotic, because this Heraclea was in or near Boeotia, 
'Tis true, these cups had the Herculean knot* wrought upon 
the ears of them ; yet that did not give them their name : 
but it was put there, because Heraclea, the town where the 
cups were made, had its original and name from Hercules. 
For this was Heraclea Trachin, e situate near the foot of 
Oeta, where Hercules was burnt. These bowls, therefore, 
were called Heracleotic from the place of their manufacture; 
as others upon the same account were called Rhodian, Syra* 
cusian, C/ialcidic, Avfaovpyel?. So there were Heracleotic 
nuts, Heracleotic crab-fish, so called from another Heraclea, 
a city of Pontus. 

Our Examiner being thus baffled in his alteration of 
Fhalaris's text, he now resolves to turn about, and try to 
maintain it as it now stands. Athenaeus affirms that Theri- 
cles lived in Aristophanes's time : and he, said I, in a case 
of history and philology, is a witness as good as a multitude 
(p. 147). The Examiner endeavours to ridicule the very 
expression, as far as his puerile jests can help him out. But 
methinks he might have remembered his Homer ; f 

T^t/309 yap avrjp iro\\&y avrdgio? aWwv* 

Or that epigram upon Heraclitus ;? 

EU €/*oi avOpanro*; rpto'fjLvpioi, — 
One man to me is as good as 30000. Or the saying of Anti- 

d 'HpdttKttos toff/its. 

• See Athen. p. 500 and 461. [= IV. S56, 193. ed. Schw.— D.] 
' Iliad. A. [514.— D.] 

s Anthol. iii. [=IV. 226. ed. Jacobs, ex tec. Br.; I. 342. Anth. G*. ad fid. 
Cod. Pa^—D.] 
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machus, Plato mihi unus est instar multorum milKum. h But, 
for fear he should fall foul upon these authors, as he has 
upon Manilius, and LaSrtius, and others (p. 26, 28, &c), 
because he thought I had an esteem for them, I'll give 
him his own favourite author Phalaris (p. 32), who thus 
compliments one Epicharmus, One such man as you is as 
muck to me as all Sicily is} 

The two next pages are spent in a tedious, insipid decla- 
mation (they are his own words to a better writer, Dion 
Chrysostom) about Athenaeus's not citing his authors to 
shew the age of Thericles. The short of his speech is this, 
That he won't take Athenaeus's word for a single farthing, 
unless he get somebody to be bound for him. But there is 
one stroke in it, of a more subtle turn than the rest, that 
shews the wonderful sagacity of our Examiner. Athenaeus 
had made this Thericles contemporary with Aristophanes the 
poet. This, says the Examiner, he had no downright whv 
ness of, but only he had never read, or did not then call to 
mind, any older author that spoke of him. For observable 
it is, (yes, I pray you, Sirs, observe it,) that among the 
several quotations, in which he abounds on this head, there is 
none that runs higher than the age of that poet (p. 149). 
Now certainly there was never such a sharp-sighted obser- 
vator, since the famous Lynceus saw through a mill-stone. 
Athenaeus, when he enters upon this head, expressly declares 
that this Thericles lived in Aristophanes's time ; and yet ob- 
servable it is that he quotes nobody that mentions him before 
Aristophanes's time. Now, in my opinion, it had been 
much more observable, if he had produced any testimony 
before the time of Aristophanes. For that would have been 
as flat a contradiction to what he had newly delivered, as 
our Examiner's contradictions are to what the Editor of 
Phalaris says. 

But, since Athenaeus has so little credit with Mr. B. 
that he won't believe a word he says, without a voucher, 

b Cic. in Bruto. 

1 Ep. 98. Eli hrhp ifiol rotothos kwforis fori luctMas fiirpov. 
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I'll endeavour to produce a witness for him, Eubulus the 
comic poet : 

Atevt^a S J ovSbr ctcevos ovSerrdyrrore, 
KaOaparrepov yap rbv tcipa/jLov €ipya£6fi7}y 
*H &r)pitc\f)$ ra? KvXctcas, f]vlK ijv veo9. 

I made, says he, the earthenware purer than Thericles did his 
cups, when he was young J Those that know style and lan- 
guage will agree with me, that the last words, qvl* fy vio?, 
must be referred to Thericles ; and not be rendered in the 
first person, as the Latin translator has mistaken them. 
And I take them to be an intimation that Thericles was alive 
when this play was acted, and that he was old then and 
past his work. This, I dare say, is the best and neatest 
explication that can be put upon the words, and therefore I 
believe it the truest. For if Thericles had been long dead 
before the age of Eubulus (so long as to be older than Fha- 
laris), the poet would not have added those words, when he 
was young. For how could he know then, that Thericles 
lived so long that he left off his trade, or at least did not 
work at it with his own hands, as the words imply ? The- 
ricles therefore, by this account, was an old man in the time 
of Eubulus, and flourished Kara rov 'ApLtrroQavr), in Aristo- 
phanes's days. And this is remarkably confirmed by the 
testimony of chronology. For Eubulus lived Olymp. ci. k 
in the middle interval between the old and the new comedy; 
and Plutus, the last of Aristophanes's plays, was acted 
Olymp. xcvn. 4., 1 which is about x. years before. So that 
the same man might be in his prime in Aristophanes's time, 
and decrepit in Eubulus's. 

The Examiner has been so perpetually mistaken since 
his very first setting out, that I could wish, for a little va- 
riety, he would be once in the right. But I find he won't 
oblige me yet; for he falls into a new error in the very 

J Athen. 471. [= IV. 244. ed. Sehw.— D.] 

k SuidL v. E00ov\of. > Schol. Vet ad Plutum. 
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next paragraph. Athenseus's words are, One Thericles, who 
lived about the time of Aristophanes, is said (or is reported) 
to have made this sort of cup. m 'Tis the Examiner's own 
translation: and he makes this observation upon the place; 
That the author says, Xiyerai, is said, is reported ; which is 
an expression of distrust, and that he was not satisfied of the 
truth of the report. Now, to what purpose our Examiner 
remarked this, it's hard to understand. For that Thericles 
lived in Aristophanes's time, Athenaeus speaks positively, 
witness Mr. B.'s own version of his words. And this is all 
we depended on Atheneeus's credit for; for as to the other 
point, that Thericles invented the cups, we have ten wit- 
nesses at least, besides Athenaeus. What service, then, can 
he do his cause from this Xiyerac, though it really signified 
such a distrust ? But this fancied distrust is another error, 
of near affinity to the former. For Xiyerav is so far from 
being a token of want of evidence, that it is principally used 
upon the contrary account, when the generality of writers 
are agreed. When a single witness says a .thing, he is com- 
monly mentioned by name; but when the evidence is nu- 
merous, and cannot all be brought in, then they say Xiyerai, 
or <f>aal. Even this passage under debate might have given 
the hint to the Examiner; for, after our author had said 
Xiyerai, he brings three witnesses to that very point. But 
I'll give him an instance of another writer. Aiyerat, 'tis 
said, says LaSrtius, that as Pythagoras chanced to shew his 
thigh naked, it appeared to be gold. n The reason why he 6ays 
Xiyerai here, when in other places he names his author, is 
not the want of witnesses, but the abundance of them; so 
that 'twas needless to name particulars. And that this is 
true, it manifestly appears from the many writers yet extant 
that affirm the same story; Apollonius, Plutarch, Lucian, 
iElian, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Ammianus, &c. Again says 

■ Athen. 470. [=IV. 241. ed. Schw.—V.'} KarcurKevdatu 8* \4yerai tV 
k6\uc<x rtUnrpr Qrjpuc\rjs t . . . ytyovios rots xpAvois Kark rhv . . . . t Api<rro<t>dyri. 

n Laert in Pythag. A^ycrcu 5i abrou »orl itt^ayvfiyw$4vros rhv pripbr ty- 
Oijvai xpwow. 
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LaSrtius Xtyerai, Pythagoras is said to have advised his 
scholars to say this verse every day when they came home, 

Urj irapiftijv, rl S* Ipefja, rl pot Sioy ovk irekiadrj ; 

Now, the authors that say the same thing, the writer of the 
Golden Verses, Cicero, Porphyry, St. Hierom, are a full 
proof that this X&yerat does not here import a defect of 
proof, but rather a superfluity of it* 

I had said, common analogy plainly shews, that as from 
TIpaKkrjs comes 'Hpd/eXeios, from 2o<I>ok\t)$, 2o<f>6ic\€ios, 
and many such like; so OqpUXeios must be from OrjpucXfjs. 
The Examiner acknowledges the derivation is true ; but the 
argument, he says, is stark naught. For, let us try it, says he, 
in another instance. As from 'AireWrj? comes Air&XXeios, so 
from Oa\f)s the philosopher must comeBdXew, virens (p.151). 
Now, with the leave of our pert Examiner, this instance of 
his is no instance at all. For the analogy that I spoke of 
does not extend to all words that have termination in 179, 
but only to the compound words ending in jcXt/?, from K\io$, 
gloria: as, besides the words I named before, BadvKkfy:, 
Ba0v/e\eu)$ ; Seyo/tXq?, HevojcXeux; 5 Au>k\t}<;, Aw/c\eto$i 
and so $i\ote\fy, AafiirpoKXrj^, Meyaic\rj<;, Se/j,urrofc\f}<;, 
&c. all form their adjectives in tcXeio?. Now, let him give 
one single instance, if he can, of a word ending in xXeios 
that does not follow this analogy ; and then his boyish witti- 
cisms and doggrel rhymes, which he has spurted here, will 
come in more seasonably. But at present he only exposes 
himself, by breaking his unmannerly jests upon his own 
mistakes. 

But let Athenaeus be as positive as he will that Thericles 
and Aristophanes were contemporaries, Mr. B. will confute 
him out of his own words, Kal fir^rore "Akefo iv f H<n6vp 
GrjpcK\elq> •woiel rbv 'Hpaxkia irlvovrap which he trans- 
lates, And does not Alexis introduce Hercules drinking out 
of a Thericlean cup ? Now, our Examiner has committed a 

• Laert ibid. » Athcn. p. 470. [=IV. 241. ed. Schtv.— D.] 
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double error about this one sentence. First, he has not con- 
strued the words right; for jjuprore is not in this place a 
particle of interrogation, which is the most positive way of 
affirming, but, on the very contrary, 'tis a word of doubting, 
fortasse, perhaps, or it may be, that Alexis introduces. This 
the Examiner might have learnt in those very Dictionaries 
that he talks so much of; or in Budaeus's Commentaries,^ 
where several passages of Athenseus himself are cited to 
prove it. And indeed Atheneeus could not be positive that 
Alexis meant the Thericlean cup ; for the poet's words are 
only these, as they now stand ; 

r€VOfJL€VO$ S 9 GVVOV? fioklf, 



Hlnjae kvXtjv, zeal \a/3a>v, ef?}? irvicvas* 

"E\K€l. 

But the true reading of them is rather thus ; 
revojievo? 8' Iwov? fioXis 



Hlrr)a€ /evXi/ca. 

But at last, coming to himself, he called for a cup of wine. 
The very words yevSpevo? and /jloXc? confirm the conjecture 
about ewot/9; for so Plutarch, Tore Sk ewov? yevo/tevos; 
and an author in Suidas/ "IVrepov ewov? eyivero. And the 
last syllable in tcvXi/ea was lost, because teal followed it. 
And so much by way of emendation. But, as I said, Athe- 
naeus could not be positive, for the whole stress lay upon the 
word KvXLtca. Alexis, says he, introduces Hercules drinking 
in a chalice; and perhaps he meant the Thericlean. For 
that the Thericlean was a chalice, Theophrastus is a plain 
witness. 9 These are the very next words ; and this is the 
true sense of that passage. 

1 P. 910. 

[• " Scribendum .... <rux"k." Toup in Suid. I. 26. On these emenda- 
tions of the passage see Schw. VI. (Anim.) 94.— D.] 

r Suid. v. "Evvovs. 

• "Oti ft icfoi{ fori eqpticKeios, <ra<t>ws waplarjiffi Bttypwrros. [fork v Oi»pf- 
k\*u>s. IV. 241. ed. Schw.—D.~} 
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But, says Mr. B., ifAtherueus could suppose that Hercules 
and a Thericlean cup were brought upon the stage together, he 
must suppose too that the Thericlean cup was as ancient as Her- 
cules, or else it would have been absurd and ridiculous (p. 152). 
Here's the second mistake of our Examiner ; for Athenasus 
knew very well that the writers of the Greek comedies did 
not tie themselves so strictly to the rules of chronology. 
He might have a thousand instances of it, which we cannot 
now come at. But there are enough yet extant to make the 
Examiner repent his rashness in taxing so great an author. 
Anaxandrides, in a play called Hercules (because Hercules 
was the chief person brought in upon the stage), mentions 
Argas the musician, who was alive when the play was acted.* 
The same poet, in another play, called Protesilaus, from the 
hero of that name that was slain by Hector, speaks of the 
same Argas, and Antigenidas, and Cephisodotus, three musi- 
cians, and Iphicrates the Athenian general, and Cotys king 
of Thrace ; all of them then living in the poet's own time.* 
Diphilus the comedian in his Sappho introduced Archilochus 
and Hipponax as gallants to that lady; though one of them 
was dead before she was born, and she dead before the other 
was bom. v Nay, Alexis himself, in his Linus, brings Linus 
upon the stage instructing his pupil Hercules, and offering 
him books to choose of ; w 

9 Op<f>€v? hreoTiv, 'HaloSos, Tpayq>8(at, 
XolpCkos, "O^pos, 'EirOxapnos, arxrfyp&jJLfiara 
HavTohwrra 

Orpheus, Hesiod, tragedies, Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, 
and all sorts of authors ; but Hercules makes choice of one 
Simon's* Art of Cookery. Can we desire an instance more 
apposite, and more full against our Examiner ? Here's the 

« Athen. 638. [=V. 316. ed. Schw.— D.] 
» Athen. 131. [=11. 14. ed. Schw.— D.] 
* Athen. 599. [=V. 169. ed. Schw.—D.] 
" Athen. 164. [=11. 138. ed. Schu>.—T>.] 
[• Simus; Gr. 2«^».— D.] 
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same poet Alexis brings the same person Hercules with Epi- 
charmus in his hand : and why might he not as well intro- 
duce him with a Thericlean cup in his hand ? 

But, besides all this, had we no such examples of this 
liberty of the Greek comedians, we could still defend Athe- 
naeus against the insults of our Examiner. For he forgets 
that Hercules was a god, and consequently, in the poet's 
creed, he eat and drunk even in Thericles's time. And had 
not Hercules several temples ? and were not cups frequently 
among the donaries presented to the gods ? Nay, the Theri- 
clean are expressly mentioned as donaries in the Acropolis 
at Athens. 2 Hercules, therefore, might have several Theri- 
cleans among his own plate. For what present could be 
more proper to such a fuddler as he was, than a Thericlean, 
one of the biggest fashions of cups, some of them holding 
above seven cotyke, that is five of our pints ?? 

Nay, allow that Hercules was a hero only, and no god ; 
even the heroes too might be introduced drinking in Theri- 
cles's ware. For they also had their temples and donaries, 
and they passed their time merrily, eating and drinking; 
and the mischief they were supposed to do (for they were 
thought to be very quarrelsome and dangerous) was attri- 
buted to their being so often in drink.* But Hercules was 
particularly, and of them all the most, addicted to the juice 
of the grape. a So that he was commonly painted with his 
cup, and sometimes reeling and tumbling. 

But our Examiner makes yet another assault against 
Athenaeus (p. 153). That author had said, Thericles was 
a Corinthian potter; but Mr. B. will prove from his own 
words (which Athenaeus's dulness did not suffer him to 
understand), that he was an Athenian potter, if that inven- 
tion was truly his. Lynceus Samius says, 'PoSlovs avrtZri- 

* Polemon apud Athen. p. 472. [= IV. 247. ed. Schw.—V.] 
r Athen. 472. [=IV. 249. ed. Schto.— D.] 

* Athen. 46. [461? — D.] Zenob. Of yhp fjp»« kokow troipoh patooy ) 
cfopycTCiJ'. 

* Macrob. Saturn, v. 21. 
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luovprf/j<TcurO<u (tA* Tl&viroriSas) irpbs tA$ 'Adjvgct, Qripi- 
xkelov?, That the Shodians wrought a sort of cup, called 
Hedypotides, in imitation of the Thericlean, made at Athens}* 
So Mr. B. translates it ; but erroneously, as his manner is. 
For avnSyfjuovpyrfo&crOat, is not to work in imitation, but in 
opposition* Now, what will he infer from hence ? That the 
Thericlean cups were invented at Athens? But the words 
do not imply it, but only that they were in great use and 
fashion at Athens when Lynceus wrote this discourse, that 
is, a hundred years after Thericles's death. Now, the cups 
might be invented at Corinth; but, because they took 
mightily at Athens, they might afterwards be the best 
wrought there, and so be accounted an Athenian manufac- 
ture. But let us grant they were invented at Athens ; must 
Thericles therefore be an Athenian ? A very precarious con* 
sequence. For he might be a Corinthian born, and yet be 
settled at Athens. For near half of the inhabitants there 
were strangers from other places ; and the strangers 6 were 
commonly such as wrought in the manufactures.* In Deme- 
trius Phalereus's time, when the citizens were 21000, the 
fUroiteoi, strangers, were 10000. And where now is the incon- 
sistency and confusion (p. 154), that our modest Examiner 
charges upon Athens&us ? Has he not reason to make the 
itch of opposing great names upon very slight or no grounds, 
a chief and distinguishing mark of pedantry ? (p. 157.) 

The Examiner will still hang upon the cause ; and if we 
will but allow him that Thericles was an Athenian, he has 
found a very surprising salvo to bring off the Epistles. 
" For then, perhaps, this Thericles was no potter, but the 
" Athenian Archon of that name, Olymp. lxi. 4.-, and 
" the cups might take their name from him, because he 
" first used them, as the 'AvriyovlSai and HeXeuxiSai, men* 

h Athen. p. 469. [=IV. 236. ed.Schw.— D.] 
c Xenophon. Tltpi *4p*v. 

d So Plutarch in his life of Solon. T*vi<x6cu *o\lrais ob Sl&wri *AV rois <f>*v- 
yowriv, \bt] fei^vylf tV karr&v, $ vavcrriois 'Agrafe fi€rouci(ofihfois hr\ r4x*V- 
e Athen. p. 272. [=11. 543. e<L Schw.— D.] 
VOL. I. 2 B 
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" tioned in Plutarch, were so called from Antigonus and 
" Seleucus, who delighted in those fashions. And then, 
" if Phalaris lived till Olymp. lxxii. 3. (as Mr. Dodwell's 
" opinion is), the Epistles may be an original still; for, 
" by this account, the name might be given to the The- 
" riclean cups above xl. years before Fhalaris's death" 
(p. 153). What a parcel of suppositions are here, one in the 
neck of another! If Thericles was an Athenian, which a 
good author assures us he was not, then he might not be a 
workman, but a magistrate; though no fewer than ten wit- 
nesses say expressly he was a workman ; Pliny, Hesychius, 
Lucian, Etymologicon M., Scholion upon Clemens Alex., 
Pollux, Athenfieus, Cleanthes, Theopompus, Eubulus; not 
one single evidence appearing against them. But sup- 
pose him to be a magistrate; then suppose, too, that Mr. 
D.'s notion is true; but I have already considered that 
learned man's opinion; and Eusebius's computation is still 
as firm as ever. What a sorry, crippled argument's here, 
even lame upon all four! But there's a worse distemper 
in it still, either to be laughed at or pitied; I mean, that 
wretched and scandalous barbarism of AvnyovCBtu and £e- 
XevtelSai. The words of Plutarch, which I had cited in my 
Dissertation, are, OT re ra? AvrtyovtSa? zeal SeXevfclSa? teal 
OripucXelovs hnSeifcvvfievot, ; which the Examiner having 
occasion to put into the nominative case, calls them Idvri- 
<yovl8at and HeXev/ctSai (in both his editions), as if the 
nominatives singular were AvrvyovlSr}? and HeXev/clSr)*;. The 
man that has a controversy with Mr. B. must do the office 
of a schoolmaster, and teach him his declensions; for the 
cups are not to be called Avrvyovl&ai and XcXevtci&ac, but 
Avrvyovl$€<: and SeXevtetSe?, from *AvrvyovU and XeXev/ck. 
So Clemens Alex., QypUXetot, /cvXitces teal 'AvrvyovlSes.* 
Athenaeus, HeXev/cls, 'PoSi&s, 'Avrvfovk.* Pollux, HeXevtctSa 
teal r PoSiABa: h see Hesychius in SieXev/ck. Is not this now a 

' Clem. Paedag. p. 69. 

* Athen. p. 497, 783. OIV.847, 348, 222. e<L Schw.—D.] 

* Pol. lib. vL 26. 
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formidable writer, and born to be the terror and scourge 
of the Scaligers and Salmasius's ? Tb to be hoped that 
henceforward he will not make so many awkward jests upon 
Lexicons and Dictionaries; any one of which upon this 
occasion might have done him good service. 

The last effort, upon this topic, that Mr. B. makes for 
his Sicilian prince, is a memorandum he gives his reader, 
that this and all the other chronological arguments touch 
only those particular Epistles from whence they are taken. 
So that, should those Epistles be found spurious, yet the 
rest of the set may, to his comfort, be genuine. What a 
passionate concern's here! who can find in his heart now 
to deprive the gentleman of his contfbrt ? I, for my part, 
whom he calls a man of singular humanity,* will reserve this 
point' to some other section towards the end of this Book, 
and let him enjoy his dear comfort as long as I can. 

And now, having exhibited these specimens of his learn- 
ing, he takes the opportunity to shew his readers a little of 
his temper. He assures them that I went no farther for all 
this learning about Thericlean cups than my Dictionaries, and 
what one of those referred me to, Casaubon's Notes on Athe- 
nians (p. 156). This he assured in his first Edition; but in 
the second he discovers that I take some part of it from 
Salmasius: so that there he assures that I went to my 
Dictionaries and Caaaubon for almost all this learning. 
(p. 156. 2d edit.) The readers, without question, will allow 
that the Examiner's assurance is good, that shall dare to 
assure two contrary things, and inconsistent with one an- 
other. A man that accuses at this rate answers himself. 
But, however, because it's such a matter of fact as I can 
give a direct reply to, I'll shew him that piece of respect 
to return him an answer. He says, I have taken some of it 
out of Salmasius ; I answer directly, I have not; for I knew 
not then that Salmasius had said one word about it. Casau- 
bon's Notes, I own, I had seen, and I desire the reader to 

[• See note, p. i.— D.] 
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see them too, that he may see the spirit of the Examiner. 
One main branch of what I said upon this head is a refuta- 
tion of Casaubon. And did I gather out of Caaaubon's 
Notes a refutation of himself? I wish I could truly own it; 
for the reputation of it would be the greater. And lastly, if 
this learning lay 60 very obvious, that, as Mr. B. says, I 
went no further than Dictionaries for it, the greater is the 
shame for him, that, when Phalaris was published, he was 
ignorant of such a common thing; for he neither translates 
the word 0ffpU\e$a right, nor appears to have had any 
knowledge of the original of the name. 

But now the storm begins to rise higher; and I fall, he 
says, upon Casaubon,, against common gratitude, common 
sense, truth, decency, and reason (p. 156, 157)- The occa- 
sion of all this outcry is this ; Casaubon had endeavoured to 
correct the text of Athenieus, and alter mrb&ovra into <nre£- 
tovra. But, in my Dissertation, I plainly shewed how that 
great man was mistaken ; neither has the Examiner offered 
one word to justify his correction. What is it then that he 
is so incensed at? Casaubon had observed, that the MS. 
Epitomiser of Atheneeus read it <nrev&ovra; but one may be 
certain, said I, 'twas a fault only in that copy of him that 
Casaubon used. For Eustathius, who appears never to have 
seen the true Atheneeus, but only that Epitome, read it in Us 
book airivSovra. Here the Examiner swells and blusters 
(p. 157, 158, 159) ; and indeed I must beseech the reader to 
read over those pages of his ; they are an original strain for 
civility and good manners : and yet he is all over mistaken 
in every paragraph of them. 

It is certain, says he, that Eustathius had seen Athermus 
himself: and therefore Casaubon says only of him, that he did 
often use the Epitome. 1 And Dr. B. will not pretend ever to 
have seen it, for it's unprinted to this day: so that he talks 
of a thing that he knows nothing of, and can know nothing of 
but from Casaubon, and yet ventures to contradict him. Now, 

1 S«pe uti Epitome, p. 2. 
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to stop the Examiner a little in the career of his confidence ; 
in the first place, that very copy of the Epitome that Ca- 
saubon used and possessed, among many other books was 
purchased of his executors soon after his death, and depo- 
sited in the Royal Library : and I had the Book then in my 
hand, and had newly consulted it (let the Examiner read this, 
if he can, without blushing,) when I writ this passage in my 
Dissertation. For, suspecting from those instances which 
Casaubon had given, that Eustathius had only used the 
Epitome of Athenaeus, without having the original, I had the 
curiosity to examine near a hundred passages of Eustathius ; 
and I perpetually found that he had taken them from the 
Epitome, and never from the true author. Had I not 
reason then to say, That Eustathius appkabs never to have 
seen the true Athenaus? Half of that examination would 
have encouraged our Examiner into the positive style, that 
he had certainly never seen him. 

For, without any grounds at all, he is positive of the 
contrary, though it be a thing that he knows nothing qf. It 
is certain, says he, that Eustathius had seen Athenams him- 
se\f* Why so ? and whence has he this air of assurance ? 
Because Casaubon says, He oftbn followed the Epitome. 
A very extraordinary inference ; because he often followed 
the Epitome, therefore he sometimes followed the original. 
If his new System of Logic teaches him such arguments, 
I'll be content with the old ones. Mr. Casaubon had exa- 
mined several passages of Eustathius, where he quotes Athe- 
lueus ; and he cautiously says, that he qften uses the Ex- 
cerpta; because perhaps he had no leisure or no desire to 
be satisfied further. I come after him, and examine rifeny 
more passages of Eustathius; and I find that he appears to 
have always followed the Excerpta. Both of our assertions 
are true, and consistent with each other. And yet the Exa- 
miner says I contradict Casaubon (p. 157)* But I would 
advise him to take one lecture more in his Logic, to know 
what a contradiction is. 

But I had said, 'Twos a fault only in that copy of the Epi- 
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tome that Casaubon used. By a fault only, I meant, 'twas 
only a fault, nothing but an error of the scribe, and a literal 
mistake. Here the Examiner argues against me as if I had 
said, "Twos a fault in that only copy; and he presently falls 
into his old vein of civil language. Now, this is just as 
good construction as if his own words in this very page, and 
therefore Casaubon says only of Eustathkts (p. 157), should 
be interpreted, that he says it of Eustathius only. In which 
acceptation the thing is false. But a mistake of syntax is a 
small fault in our Examiner, after those great ones that have 
come before. 

The Examiner now begs the reader's pardon, while he 
wanders a moment or two from his subject (p. 158) : but I 
am very much mistaken, if he will not find it the greatest 
difficulty to pardon himself. In my Latin Dissertation upon 
Johannes Antiochenusj I had started a new observation about 
the measures of the Anapaestic Verse. All the moderns 
before had supposed that the last syllable of every verse 
was common, as well in anapaests as they are known to be 
in hexameters and others ; so that, in poems of their own 
composing, the last foot of their anapaests was very fre- 
quently a tribrachys, or a trochee, or a cretic ; or the foot 
ended in a vowel or an in, while the next verse begun with 
a vowel or an h. In every one of which cases an error was 
committed; because there was no license allowed by the 
ancients to the last syllable of anapaests ; but the anapaest 
feet run on to the paroemiac, that is, to the end of the set, 
as if the whole had been a single verse. This, I said, was a 
general rule among the Greek poets 5 and even Seneca the 
LatSi tragedian (to shew he was conscious of this rule that 
I have now discovered,) never ends an anapaestic verse with a 
cretic, as Buchanan, Scaliger, Grotius, &c. usually do; though 
sometimes, indeed, he does it with a trochee, but even 
that very seldom* and generally at the close of a sentence. 

1 Dissert ad Job. Antioch. p. 26. [ed. 1691.— D.] 
k Semel atque iter&m. 
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Even envy itself will be forced to allow, that this discovery 
of mine, if it be true, is no inconsiderable one. I am sure, 
had any man found it out before Buchanan and the rest 
had published their poems, he would have had their hearty 
thanks for preventing those flaws in them. But see the 
hard fate of discoverers! At last the learned Mr. Boyle 
arises, and roundly tells the world, which had believed me 
for viii. or ix. years, That nothing can be falser and fuller 
of mistake than what I have there asserted. One would 
think, as he says, that a man that talks at this bold rate, 
with such an air of self-sufficiency, had need to be perfectly 
sure of his point (p. 159). And is that the case of our Exa- 
miner here ? Has he wandered from his subject upon a sure 
and true scent? That the reader shall presently judge of: 
but I must freely own to him before-hand, that some little 
disdain rises within me, to see myself employed in confuting 
such stuff as he has brought on this occasion. 

Row durst you oppose, says he, men ofGrotius' and Scali- 
ger's character with such groundless assertions? For it is 
usual among the Greek tragedians to end their anapaests with 
a trochee or a tribrach; and Seneca has done it at least 
forty or fifty times, where there is no close of the sense 
(p. 159). The instances he gives are five out of ^Gschylus, 
and as many out of Seneca. The first from iEschylus is, 

(I.) Tqv Aibs av\i}v elcovxyevin,, 

AiA ri)y Xlav — Prom. v. 122. 

And the IV. like it, 

Tbv Sk xaXtvot? iv TrerplvoKTi 

Xeifia£6fj,€vov — v. 565. [= 578. ed. Blom.~\ 

These two verses, as our Examiner imagines, are ended 
with trochees, the last syllable being short. Now, methinks 
a man of half the learning of Mr. Boyle might have known 
that <n may be long here, by adding v to it before a conso- 
nant, as poets frequently do; elaoi'xysv<Tw, Trerpwolcw* 
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This very fable, that Mr. B. quotes, might have taught it 
him; 

*Eiraoi8al<rt diXfjei crrepefc. v. 173. [=190. ed. Blom.] 

Or that verse in Supplic, 

y Ofifipo<f>6pouT{ t aviftocs ayptas. v. 36. 

Or these of Aristophan., 

*A\al SuurprixOek ivair &v ovrocl. 

Nub. [v. 1218. ed. Bekk.] 
'Iarpb? Ay teal fidvris, &s <fxnTi, <ro<f>6?. 

Pint. [v. 11. ed. Bekk.'] 

In all which places, and a hundred more that it's easy to 
allege, the syllable <ti is long, as if it was pronounced eiraotr- 
tataty, dfiftpofopoiaiv, akcrlv, and <f>aalv. And these ex- 
amples are all found in the middle of verses, lest the Exa- 
miner should make any exceptions if they were in the end of 
anapaests. 

(III.)* But he may have better success with the next 
passage that he produces from iEschylus ; 

Eh apOfiov ifiol teal (pcXoTTjra 

5WW — Prom. v. 191. [=199. ed. Blom.] 

Here, too, he supposes the last foot is a trochee, because ra 
is a short syllable. But I must tell the learned Examiner, 
that ra in this place is long, because the next word airevhtoy 
begins with two consonants. There's nothing more com- 
mon among the poets than this ; as I will shew him out of 
his own author, iEschylus, and that in the middle of ana- 
peestic verses : 

ffijjia trrevayp. iri} irore fi6)(0a>y. Prom. v. 99. 

riyo? wkecrare irpvfivoOev av6i<;.\ 

Sept. Theb. 1064. {=1059. ed. Blom.] 

[* This and the two following references to Boyle's quotations from ^Eschy- 
lns are wrong in the old ed. — D.] [+ Eds. otfrut. — D.] 
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Ofo tripi wcUra %0o>y A<nrjr^. Pars. 61. 

*A\\a xOovioi Salfiove? wyvoL 

[Id.] 630. [=634- ed. Blom.] 

Have not Trfjfia, &\ioure, and iraaa, and dXKcL, their last 
syllables long here, because two consonants follow them ? 
Has our Examiner forgot his Virgil too ? 

Terrasgue, tractusque maris, ccelumque profundum. 

[Georg. iv. 222.] 

JEstusque, pluviasque, et agentes frigora ventos. 

[Georg. i. 352.] 

Ferte citiflammam,* date tela, scandite muros. 

[Ma. ix. 370 

(V.) Another of his instances out of iEschylus is, 

— Srpofifioc Si kovlv 
'EiXl<r<Tov<n— [Prom.'] v. 1084. [= 1 120. ed. Blom.] 

Where he thinks the last foot of the verse is a tribrachys, 
vw in kovw being short. But, under favour, I say it's an 
anapeBst, and the last of tcovivf may be long. So Homer; 

Eipov% hreir 'OZvafja, Ait pfjrw ard\avrov. 

[II. b. 169.] 

T&v ap*§ 'OSvo-o-eit? *Jpx*> Act ftvjrw ardXavro?. 

[II. b. 636.] 

[• Eds. ferrum. Bentley quoted the line from memory, and its similarity to 
v. 594. JSn. iv. occasioned the error, — 

" Ferte cifi Jkammu, date vela, inpellite remos." 

Vossius and Dawes made the very same false citation : see MisceL Crit, p. 25. 
(and Kidd's note), ed. 1827.— D.] 

[f " Exemplum suppeditat JEschylus ipse, Suppl 179. 
'Op* tctvtv &yav&op tirff*\ov arparov." 

Gaisford ad HepluMt., p. 233.— D.] 
[X Eds. Efycr.— D.] [§ Eds. TS>v /*ir.— D.] 
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And Aristophanes in his *Opvi0e<; ; 

^Oiror i%i\6oi Tlplafio^ ti? i% (lov &P VIV * y Total 

rpaycp&oU. [v. 512. erf. Bekk.] 

(II.) Let us see now the remaining example that he 
fetches out of ^Eschylus ; 

Nvv 8* alOipcov telvvyp? 6 rd\a<t. 

[Prom.'] v. 166. [=163. erf. Blom.] 

This also is one of his tribrachs ; for he is so well versed in 
Greek poetry, that he believes the last syllable of rd\a<s is 
short. What says he then to this anapaestic of the same 
poet? 

Tevffy* tcelvo? S\ 6 rdXas, 07009. 

Sept. Theb. 1071. [=1066. erf. Blom.'] 

Will he make tribrachs in the middle of the verse, as well as 
at the end ? And what says he to these of Euripides ? 

Kal fiify rdXa? BSe Si) ore/get. 

Hippol [v. 1338, erf. Monk.] 

y Air6\a>\a rdkar olpoi, olfiov. [Id. v. 1347. ed. Monk.] 

Or to those iambics out of the same play ? 

Ov r\f)rov 9 ov&k \etcrov & rdka? iyd>. 

[v. 879. erf. Monk.] 
"Apvfpev, «? ioucer & rdXae iy&. [v. 1093. erf. Monk.] 

Or to these out of Sophocles ? 

Of/Mot, rd\a?. dXK* ov% 6 Tv$ia>? 70V0?. 

PkOoct. [v. 415. erf. Erf.] 
"Iyer* SvaOpyvyTOV & rd\a$ iyd>. 

Antigone, [v. 1195. erf. Erf.] 

OIjmoi rd\ar ioitc ifuivrbv ek apd?. 

(Ed. Tyr. [v. 735, erf. Erf.] 
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C «G$ && ix&rrmv — & rdka? £ya>, rd\as. 

Ajace. [v. 970. ed. Erf.] 

I believe there is scarce one play extant, either comedy 
or tragedy, that does not afford us an instance against the 
Examiner. But let him find if he can, or his Assistant that 
searches for him, one single passage there, that makes \a? in 
raXa? to be short. Where had he his eyes then, or what 
was he thinking on, when he made this observation ? Per- 
haps he might remember that verse of Theocritus, 

"O? pot, ScoSe/carato? a<f> y & rd\as ovSiiroff* fjtcei* 

Id. ii. [4.] 

For there, indeed, rd\a<; is short; but surety such a learned 
Grecian would know that this was the Doric idiom, and not 
to be drawn into example where that dialect is not used. 
For the Dorians abbreviate even a? in the accusative plural; 
as the same Theocritus, 

B6<ncovrai /car 6po$, teal 6 Tlrvpo? avrd? iXavvei. 
Ttrvp 9 , ifilv rb /eaXbv ir€<f>i\afiive 9 fJ6<r/c€ rd? atya$. 

Id. iii. [2.] 

I have now gone over all the instances that the Examiner 
has thought fit to produce out of the Greek poets; and I 
must own that, when I look back upon them, I cannot think 
without some astonishment upon the hardiness of this for- 
ward writer, who, when he was utterly unfurnished of this 
part of learning, could venture so beyond his depth, without 
any necessity. He has gone, as he says, out of Ms way, to 
seek an occasion to expose himself; which was a very need- 
less ramble, for he can expose himself in every page, without 
stirring a foot from his subject. And what provocation 
could he have to be meddling with Greek anapaests, who 
has shewn his ignorance of the most vulgar measures in Latin 
iambics ? In the lxxxi. Ep. of his Phalaris he has thus 
translated a Greek distich ; 
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Mulfb videtur sati&s, timentem nihil 
Futurafata, qu&m timentem, perpeti. 

The first of which is a false verse, and betrays the skill of its 
author, who, if he had been in the least sensible that his 
verse was lame, might have had another word, metuentem, 
ready at hand for him. 

But our Examiner, not content to have lessened his re- 
putation for verses by an unfortunate essay upon iEschylus, 
seems resolved to be prodigal of that little which is yet left 
him, and lose it all with playing the critic upon Seneca's 
tragedies (p. 159). 

(I.) His first attempt is upon a passage in Agamemnon; 

Trucibus monstris. Stetit imposita 

Pelion Ossa: pinifer umbos 

Pressit Olympus. Agam. v. 337- 

This he produces as an instance that a tribrachys may be 
the last foot of an anapaestic verse ; which supposes that he 
thought imposita had its last syllable short here ; and conse- 
quently imposita Ossa, in Mr. B.'s construction, are the 
nominative case. Now, I would desire a small favour of 
him ; that, if it be not too great a secret, he'll acquaint us 
how he construes this passage. Is it, Ossa imposita stetit 
Pelion ? but the word stetit with an accusative after it will 
be a very great rarity. Or is it, Ossa stetit imposita Pelion? 
but this imposita before an accusative will be a greater rarity 
than the other. Besides, if imposita be a tribrachys at the 
end of the verse, then Ossa will be a trochee in the middle 
of the verse; which will not only be contrary to my new 
discovery about anapaests, but to all the old ones that ever 
were heard of. But one may suspect from this passage, that 
Mr. B. has a particular Grammar made for his use, as well 
as a particular Logic. When he obliges the public with it, 
we shall be ready to receive instruction. But till then we 
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shall take imposita, as every body, before he arose, under- 
stood it, to be the ablative case, 

Stetit impositd 

Pelion Ossd 

It has now been in the world about xvi. whole centuries ; 
and it's hardly to be believed that such an awkward con- 
struction has ever been put upon't before, except perhaps 
in some lower class at a grammar-school. 

Of the four passages yet behind, which he cites as out of 
Seneca, no fewer than three are taken out of Hercules 
(Etteus, which is not a play of Seneca's, as the learned 
Daniel Heinsius has proved fourscore years ago : so that 
the Examiner cannot cry out in his usual strain, that this is 
a paradox of mine. There is one single example left then, 
out of Seneca's Medea, to confute me for asserting that he 
does it once or twice. A very gentle and civil antagonist! 
Though I must tell him, if he had brought six instances, 
and all of them legitimate ones, he had only shewed his 
good will to cavil and carp. For semel atque iter&m, anal; 
teal Si?, are not strictly tied up to denote twice and no 
more : they often signify seldom; as BU real rph, bis terque, 
iterhm atque tertium, mean not tfnice only, but often. Ten 
times therefore may be seldom, semel atque iterhm, if the 
whole number, that they relate to, be some hundreds or a 
thousand. 

And now I have followed our learned Examiner, while 
he has been wandering from his subject : and I leave him 
to reflect at his leisure, how much honour he has acquired 
by this same ramble of his. It seems he, with his fidus 
Achates, sifted all that I had published in Latin; and he 
singled out this passage as the weakest place, where he 
might make a successful attack. And the victory seeming 
to be worthy of a digression, he went out of his way to fetch 
it. But I suppose he may be sensible by this time, that 'tis 
not in every body's power to confute me, t/iat do but cast 
their eye on Seneca and the Greek tragedians (p. 160). 
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A man that does not only cast an eye on, but thoroughly 
reads, the books that he pretends to discourse of, would 
have been able to bring several seeming examples, where 
an anapaestic is terminated with a trochee, or a tribrachys, 
or a cretic. This I was aware of, when I published my 
observation ; and yet I entered no caution about it to the 
reader, but left the thing entirely to his own judgment and 
sagacity ; supposing that, if he took notice of any such ex- 
ceptions, he would be able of himself to give an account of 
them. But now, because this observation of mine has been 
openly assaulted, and lest any body should think, that not 
its own truth and solidity, but the weakness of the assailant, 
may be the reason of its holding out; I will here produce 
every single exception that I can meet with in the three 
Greek tragedians, and Aristophanes, and Seneca; and shew 
they are all errors only, and mistakes of the copiers. And 
the very facility and naturalness of every correction will be 
next to a demonstration to an ingenuous mind, that the ob- 
servation must needs be true. 

1. iEschyl. Prom. v. 279. [=287- ed. Blom.] 

Kal vvv i\a<f>p<p iroSl Kpavnv6<rovrov 
Q&kov irpokvrrovo' — 

Here's a cretic terminates the verse; and, if the reading be 
allowed, it plainly proves, against me, that the last syllable 
is common. But we must correct it /cpanrvoovrov, with a 
single <r, and then it is an anapaest. The poets use either 
the single or double consonant, as their measures require. 
Hesychius, Avtoovtos, avrotcikevoTo?, 2o<f>o/c\fj? 2/cvptots. 

2. iEschyl. Eumen. v. 1008. 

TTpo? <f>&<: lepbv r&vSe trpoirop.irbv 
Tt€, Kal c<pcvy{cov t&vB' vtto o-cjmv&v 
Kara yf}<; trvfievai, rb p,kv arrjpiov 
Xd>pa? tcarixeiv — 

The first verse here ends with a trochee, an<]L the third with a 
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cretic ; both of which are seeming instances against my as- 
sertion. But in the first verse we must read irpoirofiir&yj as 
the learned Mr. Stanley 1 guessed from the sense of the place ; 
and his conjecture is now confirmed by the measure of it. 
And in the third verse, for arrjpioy I correct it arrjpbv, which 
is a word of the same signification, and of more frequent use 
than the other : witness iEschylus himself; 

Ava-^lfiepov ye irikayo? arrjpas £1/179. 

Prometh. 745. [=771. ed. Blom.] 

3. Sophoc. Elect, v. 112. 

Sefival re 0e&v iraiSe? TSpiwve? 
Toi>? a8Ua>? dvrj<FKOVTa<; Spare.* 

Here again is a cretic in the close of the first verse ; but it 
will be a dactyl if the second verse be read, as it ought to be, 
without tou9 ; 

J A8ltc<0$ 6vf)<TKovra<i Spare. 

Tis the verms parcemiacus, which always comes at the end 
of a set of anapsestics; and there the trochee in Spare is 
right and lawful. 

4. Soph. Antiff. v. 129. [=128. ed. Erf.] 
'TirepexQalpev teal <r<f>a? ela&tbv. 

This cretic foot, elcri&wv, is an error of the copier, instead of 
the anapaest, eatSmy. 

1 Stanley in Not Forsan vpcmo/iwSv. 

[• On these lines, as cited by Bentley, Porson remarked, " a! robs Aldus: 
legendum, 

'Epivvfas 

cd robs i&licws BrfiaKovras Spar 1 , 
1\0n> 

et versus qui post Apart sequitur, delendua. Neque enim adulteriis et ejusmodi 
niigis immorabantup, in csdibus et incestu puniendis satagentes Furie." Tracts, 
8fc.ed.by Kidd, p. 315.— D.] 
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5. Soph. Philoct. in fine. 

Xap&fiev vvv ir&VTes aoWies, 
Nvfi<f>cu<; aXiaunv hrevl-dfievoi,. 

This cretic too will become a spondee by the easy and slight 
alteration of aoWie? into aoWels, which is the true reading. 

6. Eurip. Medea, v. 1087- [=1083. ed. Par.'] 

Havpov St) yevo? iv iroXKai<rw 
Evpoi? &y ?<rft>5 — 

Here's a trochee in the end of a verse ; but if we correct it 
iroXXalclv y', # it will then be a spondee, as it ought to be. 

7. Ibid. v. 1103. [=1099. ed. For.] 

"En 8' i/c tovtwv, elr iirl <pikavpo^, 
Elr ewl 'Xpqtrrols fiox^ovtriy roSe 
*E<rrw dSrf\oy. 

The middle verse here, as it is vulgarly read, is an instance 
against me ; but the measures ought to be altered and distin- 
guished thus, 

Elr kirl *)(jyq<rroZ<: 
Moldova,, t<58' Iotw a&rjkov. 

Where the last verse now is a paroemiac 5 and the little verse 
called the anapaestic basis commonly comes before it. 

8. Ibid. v. 1405. [=1402. ed. For.] 
Zev, rd$* atcovet,*;, d>? aire\aw6fiea , > . 

This cretic in the close is easily cured by reading airekav- 

V6/JL€0\ 

[• Porson gives the line, 

Tlavpov y&p 8^ y4vos to votetus, — 
and observes in the note, " foKKvuvlv y\ Heathio dignius quam Bentleio."— D.] 
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9. lb. v. 1413. [=1410. ed. Par.] 

Oftv /fci? iror iyd> <pv<ra<; &<pe\ov 
I7/>6? aov <f>0tfiiyov^ eTriSio-dai. 

Correct it 6<f>e\ov* in the first verse, and then the cretic will 
be an anapaest, as it should be. 

10. Eurip. HippoL v. 257- [=252. ed. Monk.] 
IloWd SiSd&Ket ydp y! 6 tto\v9 ftto?, 
Xprjv ydp fierpias efc aWifXa^f &c. 

Here again is a cretic in the first verse; but the word yap 
there is superfluous, as the very sense evinces. For this 
sentence is not given here as a reason of the other that pre- 
cedes it, as it must be if yap be allowed for a true lection, 
I correct it therefore, 

IloXKa StSdcfcei p 6 iro\i>? /31oto$. 

And I do not question but men of judgment % will subscribe 
to the emendation. 

11. Eurip. Troad. v. 781. [=788. ed. Matth.'] m 

Aapftdver avriy. rd Bi rotavra ypi) 
Kijpvxevew — 

A small change of a word, by reading it rd Si roid&e XPV> 
will substitute an anapaest in the place of the cretic. 

12. Aristoph. Nub. pag. 106. [=v. 908. ed. BeM.§] 

Tv<0<r6r\ci\ iror 'AdqvaloKnv, 
Ola StSda/cew roift dvoqrov?. 

[• Porson: 

4k <ro0 D.] 

[f Eds. axx^\ovf.— D.] 

[| " A parody of Euripides in that very scene, icol tvfupfaowi ffwpol /am." 
Porson, in his Tracts, ed. by Kidd, p. 315. — D.] 
[| Where the reading is, 

Kol ywwrQfru tot' 'Aftfrafas. 
VOL. i. 2d 
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If we add 7* to the end of the first verse, this little flaw will 
be healed. 

There, I believe, are all the verses in the four poets of 
the Greek stage that are exceptions to my observation about 
the measure of anapaests ; or, if perhaps I have overlooked 
one, I dare engage before-hand that it may as easily be cor- 
rected as these that I have noted. But if the Examiner 
thinks fit to cast his eye again to search for more, that he 
thinks may have escaped me, I would advise him to take 
care that his instances be not of the same stamp with those 
he has brought already. For it's good to understand a 
matter first, before we pretend to confute it. 

As for Seneca, among all the plays that judicious persons 
suppose to be his, I have not once observed a tribrachys, nor 
a cretic, at the end of an anapaestic ; nor have I met with a 
trochee without a pause or close of the sense after it, except 
in these two places : 

Here. Fur. v. 170. 

Fluctuque magis mobile vulgus 
Aurd tumidum tollit inani. 

Medea, v. 334. [= 344. erf. Sckrod.] 

— Spargeret astra 
Nubesque ipsas — 

These two, I believe, are the only examples : and had I not 
reason then to say, that semel atque iterilm, once or twice 
only 9 he made use of a trochee ? Tis true, there may be an 
instance or two where a verse ends in a long vowel and the 
following begins with another vowel 5 as, 

Bentley, in a Letter to Kuster (Mtu. CriU ii. 444.), says, " Repone 
rya<r<tfi<ru wot* * Kfaivalounv 
X*oTa,"x.r.*. 

Hermann, in his ed. of the Nubet, 1830, gives 

TvwrM&et rot itW 'k&qvcdoit. D.] 
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Thy est. v. 946. [= 948. ed. Schrod.] 

Pinffui madidus crime amomo 
Inter subitos stetit korrores. 

But in this case the measure is right, and agreeable to our 
observation ; only the vowels must be supposed to stand and 
to be pronounced without a synalcepha; as they often are in 
Virgil; 

Glauco, et Panopece, et Inoo Melicerfa. 

[Georg. i. 437.] 

Nereidum matri, et Neptuno JEgao. 

\Mn. iii.74. Cir. 474.] 

.Upon the whole, then, there is not one true and lawful 
exception in all the Greek poets ; and but two in the genuine 
pieces of Seneca. But the writers that came after him 
degenerated more from their Greek masters, and did not so 
strictly observe the measures that the rules of their art 
prescribed to them. For in the tragedy Agamemnon this 
measure is four times broken ; m and in Hercules (Etceus six 
times; 11 and in Octavia no less than eleven. Which may 
pass for a new argument that Seneca is not the author of 
them. But, if one cast his eyes upon Buchanan's pieces, or 
Scaliger's, or Grotius's, or indeed of any one of the moderns 
(for none were aware of this observation), he will not find ten 
lines together where this measure is not violated. Which I 
take for an infallible demonstration, that it was design, and 
not mere accident, that kept the ancients from breaking it. 

To put an end, therefore, to this long debate about the 
Thericlean cups: if the Examiner's cavils against Athe- 
neeus are all fully and seriously answered; if his quirks and 

- Agam. v. 79, 89, 356, 380. 

- Here. (Et. v. 181, 594, 1210, 1282, 1876, 1988. 

• Octav. v. 27, 62, 98, 289, 306, 815, 318, 331, 836, 809, 899. [See Kidd's 
remarks on this portion of Bentley's work, in a note on Dawes's MisceL Crit., 
p. 57. ed. 1827.— D.] 
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witticisms upon me are all grafted upon his own mistakes, 
and, by being falsely applied to another, become true jests 
upon himself; and if his wandering from his subject, to seek 
an occasion of refuting me, has proved a very unfortunate 
excursion, and sent him back with loss and disgrace; if 
this, I say, be the issue of this present section, I conceive 
there appears no good reason as yet, why I should repent of 
my judgment about Fhalaris's Epistles. 

IV. 

In the lxxxv. Epistle he boasts of a great victory 
obtained over the Zancleans; TavgopmtrcK xou Zay- 
Kka'ovg trvfAfjuxxfrrcufrug Kiovrivoig uq rikog nvixrpca. But 
the very preceding Letter, and the xxi., are directed 
to the Messenians, MojwjwW, and the city is there 
called MtMfjvt) ; and in the first Epistle he speaks of 
FLoXvxXetros 6 MsMfrtog. Here we see we have men- 
tion made of Zanclaeans and Messenians, as if Zancle 
and Messana were two different towns. Certainly the 
true Phalaris could not write thus ; and it is a piece 
of ignorance inexcusable in our Sophist, not to know 
that both those names belonged to one and the same 
city at different times. Messana, says Strabo, p which 
was be/ore called Zancle. See also Herodotus/ and 
Diodorus/ and others. Perhaps it may be suspected, 
in behalf of these Epistles, that this change of name 
was made during those xvi. years of Phalaris's ty- 
ranny ; and then, supposing the lxxxv. Letter to be 
written before the change, and the other three after 
it, this argument will be evaded. But Thucydides 

* Lib. vi. M«r<r^K77 .... 7JyK\rj trp6rtpov xaAovpfa). 

* Herod, vii. z6rfK\v\v t tV 4s Mco-o^nf" fierafiaXowrcw rofoopa. 
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will not suffer this suspicion to pass, who relates, 
That the Zanclaans were driven out by the Samians and 
other Ionians that fled from the Medes (which was 
about Olymp. lxx. 4.), and that ov <roKk£ v<mgov, not 
long after (perhaps about the time of Xerxes's ex- 
pedition into Greece, Olymp. lxxv. 1.), Anaxilas* 
king of Rhegium drove the Samians themselves out, and 
called the town Messana 9 from the Peloponnesian Mes- 
sana, the country of his ancestors^ The first part of 
this account is confirmed by Herodotus ;* and agree- 
ably to these narratives, Diodorus* sets down the 
death of this Anaxilas Olymp. lxxvi. 1., when he had 
reigned xvm. years. Take now the latest account 
of Phalaris's death, according to St. Hierom; and 
above lx. years intervene between that and the new- 
naming of Zancle. So that, unless we dare ascribe 
to the Tyrant a spirit of vaticination, we cannot 
acquit the author of the Letters of so manifest a 
cheat. 

But I love to deal ingenuously, and will not con- 
ceal one testimony in his favour, which is that of 
Pausanias, a who places this same Anaxilas of Rhe- 
gium about clxxx. years higher than Herodotus and 
Thucydides do, and tells the story very differently; 
that he assisted the refugees of Messana in Pelopon- 
nesus, after the second war with the Spartans, to 
take Zancle in Sicily, which thereupon was called 
Messana, Olymp. xxix. These things, says he, were 
done at the xxix. Olympiad, when Chionis the Spartan 
won the Olympic race the second time, Miltiades being 

[• In the old ecL Bentley several times writes the name Jnaxilaut, but much 
oftener Anaxilas.— D.] [f Thucyd. vi. 4 and 5.— D.] 

1 Lib. vl cap. 23. l Lib. xi. p. 37. * Messen. p. 134. 
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Archon at Athens* Now, if this be true, we must 
needs put in one word for our Sophist ; that Phalaris 
might name the Messenians without pretending to 
the gift of prophecy. Cluverius indeed w would spoil 
all again; for he makes it a fault in our copies of 
Pausanias, and for uxoarns the xxix. Olymp. reads 
V&HMtrffi the lxix. ; which is too great a number to 
do our author any service. But we will not take an 
advantage against him from a mistake of Cluverius ; 
for, without question, the true lection is iizwrije, the 
xxix. ; because the time of the Messenian war agrees 
with that computation, and not with the other ; and 
the ancient Catalogue of the Stadionicce puts Chionis's 
victory at that very year.* So that, if Pausanias's 
credit is able to bear him out, our author, as to this 
present point, may still come off with reputation. 
But, alas! what can Pausanias do for him, or for 
himself, against Herodotus and Thucydides, that 
lived so near the time they speak of? against those 
other unknown authors, that Diodorus transcribed? 
against the whole tenour of history, confirmed by so 
many synchronisms and concurrences, that even de- 
monstrate Anaxilas to have lived in the days of 
Xerxes and his father ; when Theron, and not Pha- 
laris, was povvagxo;, monarch, of Agrigentum V Nay, 
though we should be so obliging, so partial to our 
Sophist, as for his sake to credit Pausanias against so 



T Tadra 8i M rijs 'OKvpwtd&os brp&xtol *")* Mry* teaX fffeotrrifs, V Xt6vis 
Ajfrcw rh Mrtpow irlxa, MiXridtov Tap* 'Adqvtdois tyxorros. 

w SiciL Antiq. p. 85. 

* Evueb. Scalig. p. 39. 'Okvfiwtks cucoffrk toimf Xi6rts AAcw tfrdW. 
TpuuuxrHf 6 ainbs rh fcbrepov. 

y Herodot. lib. vii. p. 438. 
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much greater authority, yet still the botch is incur- 
able ; 'tis running in debt with one man, to pay off 
another. For, how then comes it to pass, that the 
Messenians in another Letter are in this called Zan- 
clseans ? which, by that reckoning of Pausanias, had 
been an obsolete forgotten word an hundred years 
before the date of this pretended Epistle. 

The main controversy in this section between the learned 
Mr. Boyle and me is ; whether Pausanias, who stands alone, 
or Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, are to be followed in 
the story of Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhegium. Mr. Boyle says, 
he has Ubo Emmius, Lydiate, Scaliger, Petavius, and Meur- 
siusy on his side, (all of them great names in the common- 
wealth of learning,) besides half a dozen more, that he'll 
throw into the scale the newt time fie and I talk together 
(p. 131). Hitherto, as I think, he has had nobody on his 
side i and yet his style has been as pert and positive, as if 
he carried demonstration in every sentence. No wonder 
then, that, in this section, where he is so powerfully backed, 
his bold air and his scornful language rise so much the 
higher. But this I easily neglect and forgive: 'tis my 
business now to shew my reasons which oblige me to dissent 
from those great men that have followed Pausanias : and the 
Examiner's cavils and exceptions shall be all considered in 
the rear. 

I. In the first place, therefore, I will prove that Pausa- 
nias and the rest do all mean the same person; the only 
difference being about the time when he lived, and some 
circumstances of his story. For Pausanias's Anaxilas was 
Tyrant of Rhegium,* and he besieged and took Zancle;* and 
on that occasion the name of Zancle was changed into Mes- 

* Paua. p. 183. 'Erv/xbryfi plv 'Prrylov. P. 175. 'V^n/Unt rvpayrt\<r<unos. [Eds. 
tow to *Pi?r<¥, *• *• A-— D.] • P. 184. 
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sana. h And so the Anaxilas of Thucydides was Tyrant of 
Rhegium,* and took Zancle, and called it Messana, from the 
country of his ancestors.* These circumstances are a plain 
demonstration that Pausanias and Thucydides speak of one 
and the same man. For it's incredible that there were two 
Anaxilas's Tyrants of Rhegium, and that both of them took 
Zancle ; and it's impossible that both of them should first 
name the town Messana. 

And then the Anaxilas of Herodotus is the same person 
that Thucydides and Pausanias speak of. For Thucydides's 
Anaxilas took Zancle not long qfter the Samians,* who had 
fled from the Medes, settled there. And Herodotus's An- 
axilas was then Tyrant of Rhegium when the Samians fled 
from the Medes, and was the man that persuaded them to 
settle at Zancle.* And he had a servant and steward, called 
Micythus, the son ofChcerus;* but the same man was servant 
too to the Anaxilas of Pausanias, who cites Herodotus to 
witness it. h This too is a clear argument that Pausanias in 
both places means one and the same Anaxilas. 1 

The Anaxilas, too, in Diodorus is the very same that is 
mentioned by Herodotus and Pausanias. For he also was 
Tyrant of Rhegium and Zancle; and had a steward called 
Micythus, the guardian of his children} 

Macrobius says, that Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhegium, who 
built Messana in Sicily, made Micythus his servant a trustee 
for his sons, till they were of age to come to the government.* 
So that this too is the same person that is spoken of by the 
others. 

Among the Sicilian Tyrants, says Justin, Anaxilas was as 
eminent for his justice as the others for their cruelty; 1 and he 

b Ibid c 'Pirybw rtycunros. Thuc p. 114. 

d Ibid. • O* toAA* ftrrcfw. Thuc ibid. 

' Herod, p. 341. * Her. p. 440. * Paus. p. 175. 

* P. 138, 175. 

J Diod. 37. 'O 'Pirykv icol Z&yKKqs rtparros. and p. 50. 

k Macrob. L Satur. p. 203. 

1 Justin, it. 2. Anaxilaus justitia cum cteterorum crudelitate certebat. 
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left his sons in their minority under the tutelage of Micythus 
his servant. Here again is the very same person, 

Stobaeus gives us a saying of Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhe- 
gium, That to be never outdone in beneficence, was a more 
happy thing than to wear a crown. m This is the same that 
Justin speaks of, as it appears from the character of his 
justice. 

In the Scholiast of Pindar we are told too of one Anaxi- 
las the Tyrant of Rhegium and Messana ; n who must needs 
be the same with him that Thucydides, and Diodorus, and 
Herodotus mention, because the time of the tyranny exactly 
agrees. There is mention there of a son of his, called 
Cleophron. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis says, That one Anaxilas seized 
the castle of Rhegium, and so became Tyrant there, and left 
the government to his son Leophron? Which is a clear inti- 
mation that he means the same person that the Scholiast of 
Pindar does; for Cleophron in the Scholiast is the same 
that is here called Leophron. Justin too mentions this 
Leophron the Tyrant of Rhegium;* so that it seems that the 
name in the Scholiast should be corrected from these two 
authors. 

Aristotle tells us, That the government of Rhegium was 
once an oligarchy, and was changed into a tyranny by. Anaxi- 
las.* And this was the same Anaxilas with him in Diony- 
sius ; for he too had not the tyranny from his father by sue* 
cession, but usurped it by seizing the citadel. 

And lastly, Heraclides says, That the Rhegians were 
formerly under an aristocracy, till Anaxilas the Messenian 



m Stob. Serm. xlvi. Tvpawfoos fuucapi&ripov, rh /xiyBArorc ifapyvrovrra 

VUCIf&YIPCU* 

■ Pyth. i. et Pyth. ii. 'Afotfoat 'Prjyiov iced Mwc^rris rtpwvot. 
• Pyth. ii. t Aya^i\as Kod K\*6ipp*y 6 ro6rw reus. 
p Excerp. Vales, p. 539. Ac6$povi rf vcu&L 
i Just. xxi. 3. Leophron Rheginorum tyrannus. 
r Polit. 6. 'E? 'Prjyiv c$ Iktyapxl** «'* 'Avo^iAiov rvpawlta. 
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made himself tyrant there. 8 Which shews him to be the 
person already mentioned by Dionysius and Aristotle. 

Thus, I conceive, I have made it clear, and beyond all 
rational doubt, that all these authors mean one and the same 
man, Anaxilas the Tyrant of Rhegium and Messana. For 
all their testimonies are here linked one to another by some 
certain circumstance and characteristic, that specifies and 
determines him to be the same person. ♦ 

II. In the next place, I proceed to inquire about the age 
that he lived in : and I am very much in the wrong, if it will 
not presently appear that Anaxilas was alive, not Olymp. 
xxix., as Pausanias says, but near cc. years after it, in the 
reigns of Darius and Xerxes. 

First, Herodotus gives a particular account, 1 that when 
Miletus was sacked by the Persians in Darius's time (about 
Olymp. lxx. 3.), the Zanclseans invited the remainder of the 
Milesians to come and plant themselves in Sicily, at a place 
called Calacta. The Milesians accept the offer, and, taking 
the Samians to be partners with them, set sail for Sicily ; 
but by the way they touch at Locri in Italy, where Anaxilas 
Tyrant of Rhegium, hearing of their design, persuades them 
to quit the thoughts of founding a town at Calacta, and to 
seize upon Zancle, a brave city, ready built to their hands. 
For it happened that at that juncture the ZancUeane were 
employed abroad in besieging some other town, and had left 
their own without defence. The Samians and Milesians take 
his advice, and possess the empty city without opposition. 

And the substance of this whole narrative is confirmed 
by Thucydides, who expressly says, That the ZancUeans were 
dispossessed of their city by those Samians and other Ionians 
that fled from theMedes;* that is, after the destruction of 
Miletus, Olymp. lxx. 3. The same is intimated too by 
Aristotle, where he says, That the ZancUeans, permitting the 

■ In Polit. 'ApurroKporucV *o\iT*lay. * Herod, vi. 22, 23. 

■ Thuc. vi. p. 414. 
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Samians to dwell frith them, lost their own city.* But Thucy- 
dides goes on, and informs us, That, not long after? these 
Samians themselves were beat out of Zancle by Anaxilas 
Tyrant ofRhegium, who planted a new colony there, a medley 
of several nations; and named the city Messana, from Mes- 
sana in Peloponnesus, whence his ancestors were derived. 
Now, this last particular is not touched upon by Herodotus; 
but only the former, that had happened not long before it. 
Neither is there any inconsistency, as the Examiner ima- 
gines, in the accounts of these two authors. 

We have lost those Books of Diodorus's Annals where 
these actions ought to be recorded; for what is extant of 
them commences at the expedition of Xerxes, Olymp. lxxv. 1 . 
But, however, we have enough of him preserved, to demon- 
strate what side he was of. For he places the death of this 
same Anaxilas at Ol. lxxvi. l., z and says that he had 
reigned xviii. years, that is, from Olymp. lxxi. 3. This 
is positive and full against Pausanias's reckoning. Tis 
true there's a seeming disagreement between Diodorus and 
Herodotus ; for the latter calls him Tyrant at the time of his 
congress with the Samians, which is supposed to be a year 
or two before Olymp. lxxi. 3. But, if the number in Dio- 
dorus be not an error of the copier, we may compound the 
difference thus ; that Herodotus might call him Tyrant, be- 
cause he knew he was so afterwards; though at that time 
he was only a leading man, and had not actually seized the 
government. 

When Anaxilas advised the Samians to set upon Zancle, 
one Scythes was at that time Tyrant of the Zandeans.? 
Now, the age of this Scythes, and consequently of Anaxilas, 
is well known by his story. He was kept a prisoner at 
Inycum, a Sicilian town ; z but made his escape into Persia, 
and there lived in the court of Darius the son of Hystaspes ; 



r ArUt, Polit v. w Oh xoAAy &rrc/w. 

* Diod. p. 37. 7 Herod. vL 23. 
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and, having got leave to make a visit to Sicily, upon a pro- 
mise to return when his affairs were despatched, he was as 
good as his word, and was much esteemed afterwards by the 
king for his honesty and veracity. But Pausanias's date is 
above a hundred years before this Darius was born. 

Anaxilas married Cydippe, the daughter of Terillus Tyrant 
of Himera,* who was driven out of his government by Theron 
of Agrigentum, and fled for succour to Carthage. And 
Anaxilas, endeavouring the restoration of his father-in-law, 
invites Hamilcar the Carthaginian general to make a descent 
upon Sicily, and gives him his sons to be hostages for his 
fidelity. 1 * Upon these invitations, Hamilcar comes with a 
mighty fleet, and, having landed them at Himera, was 
entirely routed by Gelo the Syracusian, at the very same 
time that Xerxes was beat by the Greeks. All historians 
are agreed upon the year when this action was done, which 
is almost two whole centuries after Olymp. xxix. Even 
Pausanias himself affirms that this Gelo got the government 
of Syracuse Ol. lxxii. 2., and enjoyed it at the time of 
Xerxes's expedition. 

When the Samians invaded Zancle, a great agent in that 
affair was Hippocrates Tyrant of Gela ; for he betrayed the 
Zanclseans his allies, and shared the booty with the Samians. d 
But we know Hippocrates's time from one certain circum- 
stance among many others, that the famous Gelo, after- 
wards Monarch of Syracuse, whom we have just now spoken 
of, was master of his horse, and afterwards succeeded him in 
the government of Gela. c 

Our Anaxilas had war with the Locrians of Italy, and 
was resolved to extirpate them, had not Hiero Tyrant of 
Syracuse interposed. This is intimated by Pindar, who lived 
at the very time, in two odes to Hiero : but the Scholiast, 
who is a very credible writer, says it expressly;' and he 

• Herod. b Herod., Diod., &c. 

« Paus. p. 186 and 272. * Herod, vi. 23. 

« Herod, vil 154. Timseus apud Schol. Pindari Nem. ix. 
f Pind. Schol. ad Pyth. i. et ii. 
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adds, that one of Hiero's wives was AnaxUas's daughter; 
and that Epicharmus, in a play of his called The Islands, 
relates how Anaxilas had a design to ruin the Locrians, and 
was hindered by Hiero.* What can be said against so clear 
and convincing a testimony ? Epicharmus lived in Hiero's 
court; he tells a thing done within his own memory; and 
he might be personally acquainted with Anaxilas, whom 
we are speaking of. Now Pausanias himself, as well as 
other historians, declares, that Hiero was contemporary with 
Xerxes : h and that Epicharmus was contemporary with 
Hiero, 1 is as certain as the other. 

Aristotle tells a pleasant story of Simonides the lyric 
poet*) that when one that had got the prize at Olympia with 
his chariot of mules offered him a small fee to make an ode 
upon his victory, he pretended he would not disgrace his 
Muse by so mean a subject as mules : but when the person 
advanced a great price, he could presently call them, not 
mules, but the daughters of mares; 

Xalpcr deWoiroSttV Ovyarpes fonrtov. 

Aristotle indeed does not say who it was that had won the 
prize, but his scholar Heraclides does. When Anaxilas, says 
he, k the Messenian, the Tyrant of Rhegium, had got the vic- 
tory with his mules at Olympia, he gave a treat to the specta- 
tors; and Simonides made a copy of verses upon his victory; 

Xalper deWoiroStov dvyaripe? Zmrmv. 

And in memory of this prize, as the antiquaries suppose, 
some of the coins of the Messenians 1 have on their reverse 
an awfjvri, or chariot drawn by mules . m Now, the age of 

f "Ori ft *Arall\aos Amcpobs MAt^tcv tyhrp AiroA^rcu, icol JjMtA.401? wpbs 
'Ufmvos, Urropfi ical *latix*ppos l* tidtrois. 

h Pans. p. 272. l Marm. AruncL, &c. * Arist RheL ill. 2. 

k HeracL de Polit * Goltz., Paruta. 

m Pollux also (v. 12.) speaks of Anaxilas's victory with the Mpmn and he 
adds, that at the same time he brought a breed of hares into Sicily, which before 
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Simonides can never agree with Pausanias's date, Olymp. 
xxix. ; for he was not born till Olymp, lv. 3., as we have 
it under his own hand ; n but it exactly hits with the other 
reckoning; for he was in mighty esteem in Greece during 
the whole reign of Anaxilas, from Olymp. lxxi. 3. to 
Olymp. lxxvi. 1. 

Again, we have another argument from this Olympian 
victory, which will confute the account of Pausanias, even 
from his own words. For the atrrjvri, the chariot that was 
drawn with mules instead of horses, was not used at the 
Olympics till Olymp. lxx., as Pausanias confesses; and it 
was cried down again Olymp. lxxxiv. And the first, he 
says, that won the prize at this match was one Thersias, a 
Thessalian.v So that Anaxilas' s victory cannot possibly be 
dated before Olymp. lxxi. And besides Pausanias, we have 
another very good authority for the first usage of the air^vri. 
For Pindar, it seems, whether he was less scrupulous than 
Simonides, or else as well fee'd as he, has left us two odes 
upon victories by mules :°* and the first victory was gotten 
Ol. lxxxii. ; r and there the Scholiast informs us, "Ort, air/jvri 
early ipfia ef fipiov&v farxjibr elaOicfievov Se ttnrot? 0700- 
vl&cffai, *Ao , av8pa<TT0$ eTrerqBevo-e /cai fjjuovot,? dyavt&o-dac 
<Xp6vo$ Be W ov pafcpbsy dXXA Se/caeri)? tovto Siikvce, 8ie- 
\v07f yctp trepl \rrjv\ oySorjfcooTrjv ewdrrjv ^OXvfiinaZa:* That 
the aTrrjvr] was a chariot drawn by mules ; and the old custom 
at the Olympics being only to use horses, Asandrastus first 
introduced there the chariots with mules. But they did not 
continue long, for they were left off in ten years 9 time, about 

had none of those animals ; and in the money of the Rhegians he stamped an 
Mpii and a hare. This, Pollux tells us out of Aristotle ; hut he seems to have 
mistaken the money of the Rhegians for that of the Messenians. For among the 
Rhegian coins that can now he heard of among antiquaries, there are none of 
that stamp ; hut of the Messenian coins, there are Tin. in Paruta with an Mjyri 
on one side and a hare on the other ; 11. with an Mtvy without a hare ; and n. 
with a hare, and on the reverse an Olympic crown. [Adderu] 

■ See above, p. 110, HI. ° Pans. p. 155. )}fu6rovs krr\ Iwmtv. 

v Bcfxrlas, ihid. ' Olymp. v. et vi. 

» Schol. ibid. [• Ad Olymp. v. 6.— D.] 
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Olymp. lxxxix. There's a fault, 'tis true, either in one 
or both of these numbers ; for if Psaumis's victory, which 
Pindar here celebrates, was Olymp. lxxxii., there's above 
ten years from that time to Olymp. lxxxix. Yet, however, 
this passage, even taken with its faults, is sufficient for our 
purpose ; for it implies that the awfyn\ could not be in use in 
the Olympic games Ol. xxix. The great Scaliger has made 
a great slip here; 1 for, by mere carelessness, he has placed 
this passage of the Scholiast at Olymp. lxxix., which, with- 
out doubt, he designed to set at Olymp. lxxxix. : and this 
has produced errors upon errors. The learned Meursius, 
who has confounded several of his own Books by unfortu- 
nately mistaking that *Avarypa<f>T) 'OXvptnaZcov for an ancient 
piece, (though Scaliger had expressly owned it to be of his 
own composing,*) makes strange work with this passage. If 
I may venture after such great men, I would correct in the 
Scholiast SmSeKaer))?, a dozen years, for Se/caerfc, ten years; 
and instead of oy&>q*ocrr^v ivvarrjv, the lxxxix. Olymp., I 
would read 078. wifiirrqv, Olymp. the lxxxv. For this latter 
alteration I have a good voucher, even the Scholiast himself; 
who says in another place, That the airqYi) was put down, as 
some say, at Olymp. lxxxv.; as others say, at Olymp. Lxxxvi. m 
And this agrees punctually with Pausanias quoted above. 
For if it was cried by the public crier, y at Olymp. lxxxiv., 
that thenceforward there should be no more races with 
mules, then the first time that it was left ojf^was Olymp. 
lxxxv. Now, if we reckon from Olymp. lxxxii., the date 
of Psaumis's victory, which was the subject of this ode of 
Pindar's, there are exactly a dozen years to Olymp. lxxxv. 
But who is that same 'AcravSpavros, that the Scholiast says 
was the author of these mule-races ? Scaliger, I see, and 
Meursius have let the name pass for good, though I verily 
believe that both of them suspected it to be faulty; for it has 

• Scalig. in *0\vp*. 'Anryp. * P. 481. Not ad Grsca Eusebii 

m Pyth. vi KorcXta} & av^ny, &s rurh ^kmtik, *V 'OA*ftin&i, Jttrr* Movs 
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not the turn and composition of a Greek name, as those 
that know the language will readily acknowledge. The words, 
as they lie together, are dr/avl&adat, daavSpaoTos eirery- 
Seva-e; which I would read, aryavl&aOat, G6paav8p6? Tt? 
iir€rrjh€v<T€ y one Thersander was the author of it. Bat, 
which in pronunciation and old writing was 0e 9 stuck to the 
preceding word : as in . that famous passage of Plutarch, 
apfxovlay KaXelaOat, fiipoirw,* I have shewn formerly that the 
true reading is dpfiovlav tcaXel 0€fi€p&irw. x And then the 
particle tU is almost necessary in this place; for, being to 
mention an obscure unknown person, he was obliged to say 
one Thersander. But, to confirm and establish the whole 
conjecture, this Thersander of the Scholiast is the very same 
person with Pausanias's Thersias : so that both the writers 
are agreed about the first introducer of mule-races at 
Olympia. For the Greek names of this form are equivalent, 
and are frequently confounded together ;f Gepaia? and Gip- 
cavSpos, as Nik Us and NUavSpos, 'Hyriala? and 'Hyqcav- 
Sp09, 'AXegta? and 'AXegav&pos, 'Aval; la? and 'AvdgavSpo?, 
and many more like them. 

Though I persuade myself that I have already effectually 
confuted Pausanias's date of Anaxilas, yet I have one argu- 
ment more, that will quite overthrow his opinion ; and every 
part of it shall be taken from his own Book. Micythus, says 
he, the servant and steward of Anaxilas Tyrant of Bhegtum, 
set up a great many statues and other donaries at Olympia J 
And the workmen that made them were Dionysius and Glaucus, 
natives of Argos. Who was the master of these two statua- 
ries, they give us no account; but we know the age they lived 
in, from Micythus that employed them to work for him.* 
This inference is very true, and by consequence the reverse 
of it is true too ; that we may know the age of Micythus, if 

[• fi4powu— D.] * See Dissert, ad Johan. Malal. [p. 76. ed. 1691.— D.] 

[f " Thersias = Thersander. Of this, Prof. Poraon found no instance/' 
Porson's Tracts, $c. ed. by Kidd, p. 815.— D.] 

* Paua. p. 175. 
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we can discover the age of those workmen. But Pausanias 
himself acquaints us,* that one of them, Dionysius, did a 
piece of work for Phormis the Syracusian, the general of Gelo 
and Hiero. And he is positive, that Gelo and Htero lived 
at the expedition of Xerxes; h the very time when I state the 
tyranny of Anaxilas. There's no evasion to be made from 
this argument; for that Micythus was our Anaxilas's stew- 
ard, we have, besides Pausanias, a whole crowd of good 
witnesses; Herodotus, Diodorus, Justin, Macrobius. And 
that he gave these donaries at such a time, not only He- 
rodotus, 6 but the very inscriptions of them declare ; for his 
own and the workman's name were engraven on them before 
their dedication; and Pausanias read them with his own 
eyes. 

To return now to our Examiner, who has thus stated the 
present question, That Anaxilas changed the name of Zancle 
into Messana, is agreed between Dr. B, and me; the only 
question is about the date of this change (p. 128). Now, if 
that was agreed between us, that Anaxilas changed the 
name, I presume the question about the date of the change 
will be at an end. But, to take no advantage of this conces- 
sion, I'll remit it to him again, and suppose in his favour, 
that though Pausanias was mistaken in introducing Anaxilas 
as an agent with the Messenians, yet for all that he may be 
in the right, that the Messenians took Zancle, and called it 
Messana at Ol. xxix. But even in this part of the story 
(without bringing in Anaxilas), the whole current of history 
bears against Pausanias : for nobody besides him relates that 
the Messenians went directly to Zancle ; but they all say, to 
Rhegium. And they all call the town by the name of 
Zancle, for cl. years after he says 'twas called Messana. 
Hippocrates besieged the Zanclseans; Cadmus the Coan 
came to the Samians at Zancle; the Zanclseans invited the 
Milesians to settle themselves in Sicily ; d Xenophanes the 

• P. 176. * p. 272. 
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Colophonian left bis native country, and dwelt at Zancle. c 
The dates of all these are many generations below Ol. xxix. 
Neither is there one single example of its being called Mes- 
sana before the age of Anaxilas. 

Let us see now the Examiner's cavils, and despatch 
them as briefly as we can. Thucydides says, the Samians, 
flying from the Medes, possessed Zancle. This business of 
the Medes, the Examiner says, Dr. B. calls Xerxes's ex- 
pedition; as if the Medes had never made an incursion upon 
Greece till the time of Xerxes (p. 127). Whether he has 
wilfully or innocently thus misrepresented me, I know not; 
but if he had compared my words with Thucydides's, he 
might have spared this little cavil. Not long after, ov tto\X$ 
varrepov, says Thucydides, that the Samians, who had fled 
from the Medes, possessed Zancle, Anaxilas beat them out of 
it. My own words are, That, at the time of Xerxes' s expe- 
dition, Anaxilas took Zancle. Now, how could Mr. B. infer 
from hence, that I took the Samians' affair with the Medes 
to be Xerxes's expedition? On the contrary, they must 
needs be different; for it was at the time of the one, and not 
long after the other. And it was an inference which I made, 
that, if it was not long after the first (Olymp. lxx. 3.), it 
was likely to be at or about the latter (Ol. lxxv. 1). But 
the reason our Examiner gives is pretty remarkable ; as if 
the Medes had never made an incursion upon Greece before: 
which implies, that he took the Medes' affair with the 
Samians to be an invasion upon Greece; but it was only 
upon the Ionians and the Asiatic towns, when Miletus was 
taken. 

He says, Herodotus contradicts the story that Thucydides 
tells (p. 127); which I have already disproved: that Anaxi- 
las assisted the Samians to take Zancle; which he did not, 
but only advised them to attempt it: that he wiU deal 
ingenuously, and give my authorities all the force that they 
will bear; and yet he quite drops that of Thucydides, the 

9 Laert V. Xenoph. 
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most positive and full of all that I had produced. He has 
spent two pages in a sort of declamation, to dress up and to 
varnish the story of Pausanias (p. 129, 130) ; which he may 
now be pleased to call home again, for he may have need of 
such declaiming eloquence to excuse his own errors. He 
supposes, that I keep by me in reserve those synchronisms and 
concurrences (p. 130) that fix the age of Anaxilas : and now, 
to oblige him, I have produced some of them ; but have a 
few still behind, that shall be at his service. And I hope 
he'll be so kind, in requital, as to throw into the scale those 
half a dozen he speaks of, besides his Scaligers and Peta- 
vius's, that have fallen in with the account of Pausanias 
(p. 131). The more he throws into his scale, the greater 
compliment he will make me; by telling the world that I 
have hit upon the truth, where so many and such great men 
have failed before me. 

There's another small controversy upon this topic be- 
tween the Examiner and me, that must be debated before 
we conclude this section. I had observed, that the pre-* 
tended Phalaris in one Epistle mentions the Zanckeans, and 
in another the Messenians. Now, if historians say true, 
that the name of Zancle was changed into Messana after 
Olymp. lxx., the Tyrant Phalaris, that died at Olymp. 
iiVii., could not call them Messenians ; or, if Pausanias say 
true, that Zancle was called Messana at Olymp. xxix., then 
the Tyrant, that lived above c. years after, could not call 
them Zanclaeans : choose which way you will, therefore, the 
Epistles are a cheat. The first part of this dilemma we have 
sufficiently established; but to the latter Mr. B. has made 
an exception, that shall here be considered. 

He observes very acutely, that the Epistles do not ex- 
pressly say Zancle the town, but only the people Zanclaeans 
(p. 126) : and he conceives, that though Zancle was called 
Messana at Olymp. xxix. according to Pausanias, yet there 
were Zanclaeans left still, and might be called so by Phalaris, 
at Olymp. lvii. If the author of the Letters had named the 
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town, he would not have justified him ; but nothing can 
be justly inferred to his disadvantage from his naming the 
people. 

This is so ingenious a distinction, that I desire to borrow 
it of him for one moment, and apply it to a passage of his 
author Pausanias. He has borrowed several things of me, 
and I hope he won't take it ill if I once use the same 
freedom with him. Pausanias, among other donaries at 
Olympia, describes a statue of Hercules fighting with an 
Amazon. The man that dedicated it was Evagoras a Zan- 
cljEAn/ and the workman one Aristocles a Cydonian. Now 
the age, says he, of this Aristocles cannot be exactly known ; 
but 'tis evident that he lived be/ore Zancle was called, as it now 
is, Messana.z Now, Mr. B. may tell Pausanias, that his 
inference, like mine, is very erroneous ; for, the town Zancle 
not being named here, but only Zaytcktos, a Zancksan, he 
cannot infer, as he does, about the age of Aristocles; be- 
cause Evagoras might be a Zanclaean long after the name 
of Zancle was changed into Messana. What now has Pau- 
sanias to say for himself? for it is plain that he was 
not aware of the Examiner's distinction. When Pausa- 
nias's friends will condescend to give an answer to so 
poor a cavil, the same apology will serve both for him and 
myself. 

Mr. B. has another passage of the same Pausanias, by 
which he will make it appear that there were a people Zan- 
claeans, when there was no city Zancle. Pausanias, says he, 
where he observes, that during the Messenians 9 absence from 
Peloponnese, but two of their nation, Leontiscus and Sym- 
machus, Messenians of Sicily, won the prize at the Olympics; 
adds, that the Sicilians say these were not Messenians, but 
descended from the old Zanckeans. h This implies, says Mr. B., 

' Paus. 175. Ei>ay6pas ybos ZdyicKios. 

* Arjka 5i, &s rp6r§pop fri iybtro, irplv ^ t$ Zdytckg rb 6vof*a y€v4a$cu rb ty 
ItfjuSbv M*(T<rf}V7)y. 

h Paus. 179. tlvcu ti oi 'SuctKi&rai ftol rovrovs r&v &px*Lwv ZayK\aivv f teal 
oft M*<r<rrjvlov$ <pouri. 
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that the Zancksans kept their families unmixed with their new 
conquerors (p. 126). Bat I am sure this argument implies 
that Mr. B. has not read his System of Logic so well as he 
ought to do. For allow him that the families were unmixed 
for a while ; does that imply that those families had still the 
name of Zanclseans ? Is it not evident from Pausanias him- 
self, that Leontiscus and Symmachus registered themselves 
Messbnians at Olympia ?* But, if the old name was still 
kept up, why did they not style themselves Zancl^ans ? 
The Catalogue of the Stadionic<e enters this Symmachus at 
Ol. lxxxviii. 'OXvfnr. dy8of)fcoar)j oySoq. Hvfipaxo? Mecr- 
crffVLos ardStoy. Here, we see, he is recorded a Messenian, 
and not a Zanclsean. Nay, I think the passage of Pausanias 
does more than imply that there were none called Zanclaeans 
in Symmachus's time ; for he says he was descended of the 
ancient Zancheans. As if I should say, Mr. B. is de- 
scended from the ancient Picts, would this imply that there 
is now a nation called Picts, or rather the quite contrary ? 

But pray how does Mr. B. prove that the Zanclman 
families continued unmixed? Because the Sicilians could 
know that Leontiscus and Symmachus were descended from 
them ? But this is a consequence too nearly related to some 
we have lately parted with (p. 126). For we have seen 
already that Symmachus's age was Olymp. lxxxviii. And 
Leontiscus's was about the same time, or before it. For 
his statue was made by Pythagoras Rheginus^ who, as Pliny 
says, lived Olymp. L.xxxvn., k but, as Pausanias says, made 
the statue of Euthymus, who got the prize at the Olympics, 
Olymp. lxxvii. 1 Now, the remotest of these Olympiads is 
but l. years from Anaxilas's time, who changed the name of 
Zancle into Messana. So that, for aught Mr. B. knows, 
both Leontiscus's and Symmachus's parents might be mar- 
ried before the time of that change : and where then is his 
consequence, that the families continued unmixed? Nay, 

1 A*6vti<tkos leal Xtfifiaxos t&v M TopSfjup Mw<rriyUt¥. 

J Pain. p. 181. k Plin. xxxiv. 8. l Paus. p. 188. 
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although the interval had been much longer, yet the Sicilians 
might easily guess that those two were not descended from 
the Messenians of Peloponnesus, because, in truth, there 
was no such colony of Messenians that had settled at 
Zancle, as Pausanias believed. For though the name was 
given by Anaxilas in memory of his ancient country, yet the 
people that he planted there were a medley of several coun- 
tries.™ 

His next argument to prove that the Zancheans continued 
many ages in a distinct body, and under the old name, after 
the city was called Messana, is taken out of Diodorus, who 
tells us, says Mr. B., that in the lxxix. Olympiad the Zan- 
cheans recovered their city out of those strangers' hands that 
had possessed it so many years (p. 126). So many years? 
Pray how many had they possessed it, according to Dio- 
dorus ? Anaxilas, that changed the name of Zancle, died, 
as he says, n at Olymp. lxxvi. 1. And his children were dis- 
possessed of it at Ol. lxxix. 4.° Which is but the short in- 
terval of xy. years. What does the Examiner mean, then, 
by his so many years, and continuing many ages? I'll open 
the case a little, and shew his mistake ; for I am persuaded 
he is very innocent in this place, and does not wilfully 
deceive his readers. Diodorus says the Zanclseans recovered 
their liberty at Olymp. lxxix. 4. This the Examiner took 
notice of; and at the same time there run in his head the 
account of Pausanias, that the Zanclaeans lost their liberty 
Olymp. xxix. 1. The gentleman, out of his great circum- 
spection, tacks these two accounts together, and argues 
from them, as if Diodorus espoused them both. But I have 
already shewn that Pausanias's date differs from Diodorus's 
almost two whole centuries. There is nothing therefore in 
Diodorus about possessing it so many years. That's the 
Examiner's commentary upon the text. His words are only 
these : at Olymp. lxxix. 4. 'Pipyfcoi perk Zar/kKafov, the 
Rhegians with the Zancheans drove out the sons of Anaxilas, 

m Zvwuktoi irtpwiroL Thucyd. » Diod. p. 37. • P. 58. 
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and freed their countries from their tyranny. The Rhegians 
had been under the tyranny of Anaxilas and his children for 
the space of xxxn. years only, and the Zancleeans not so 
long. Which is the true reason why Diodorus here calls 
them Zancljbans, though the town was then called Mes- 
sana. The Zanclaans, says he, delivered their country. 
Because they were really the very same persons that were 
formerly called Zanclseans. For the same generation saw 
both revolutions ; both the conquest of their city by Anaxi- 
las, and the recovery of it from his children. This once, 
therefore, he calls them Zanclseans ; but ever after they are 
Messenians, and the town is Messana; as at OL xci. 2.,P 
xcn. 4.,4 xcvi. l. r So in Herodotus's time, about Olymp. 
lxxxiii., 'twas not Zancle, but Messana. And when Thu- 
cydides relates the Athenian invasion of Sicily, Ol. xci. 2., 
he talks all along of Messana and the Messenians; never 
naming Zancle, but once only, when he was treating of the 
antiquities of the country. 

But we are sure, says Mr. B., the Zancfaans preserved 
themselves in a separate body even till Pliny's time, who ex- 
pressly distinguishes them from the Messenians, and tells us 
Messana was a free city, but tlie Zancbeans were tributaries 
(p. 126, 127) . B The first Edition of Mr. B.'s Book has only 
a reference to the passage of Pliny ; but the second thus sets 
down the words in the margin : Messana civium Romanorum, 
qui Mamertini vocantur, Latina conditionis, Zancfai. Thus, 
as I say, the words of Pliny are cited in the margin. But 
the passage of Pliny is really in this manner : Intus Latins 
conditionis Centuripini, Netim, Segestani. Stipendiarii, Asso- 
rini, jEtnenses, (and so through the whole alphabet, to) Zan- 
ckei Messeniorum in Siculo Freto. Here I think 'tis as plain 
as the sun, that Mr. B., the writer of the first Edition, took 
stipendiarii in Pliny to signify tributaries, as it truly does ; 
but the marginal writer in the second Edition believed that 

p Diod. p. 136. q P. 185. 

* P. 282, 297. ' Lib. iii. c. 8. 
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LatiruB conditionis signified tributaries; and that stipendiarU, 
like the other words on each side of it, was the name of a 
people of Sicily. Which I think, without any aggravation, to 
be a brace of such monstrous and infamous blunders, as can 
hardly be matched again but by him that made these. But 
that which troubles me more is this, that the learned Mr. B., 
in his letter from Paris, before the second Edition, gives out 
all those alterations, of which this is one, to be his own. 
Now, how shall we reconcile these matters together ? for the 
text, we see, looks one way, and the margin another. If 
Mr. B. be a man of honour and veracity, as he is, he made 
this marginal note : if he be a man of wit and judgment, as 
he is too, it's impossible he should make it. Here's a 
terrible quarrel between his honour and his judgment ; and I 
could wish the matter was fairly ended : I have this expe- 
dient to offer towards it, that the text being writ at Lon- 
don, and the margin at Paris, may perhaps be a physical 
account why the sense of them is so wide asunder. 

But what do I say to the passage of Pliny ? Why, I will 
give Mr. B. an answer, when he pleases to tell me the 
meaning of it. Cluverius, a man of learning and other 
abilities not much inferior to Mr. B., knew not what to make 
of it. Hinc mird brevitate, says he, et kistoriarum confusione 
Plinius, ZancUei Messeniorum in Siculo Fretot This great 
man, it seems, could see nothing in it but darkness and con- 
fusion. But I have the less reason to be concerned about it, 
because I have plainly shewed that Pausanias is quite out in 
his reckoning; so that I do not charge it as the Sophist's 
error, that he names the Zancleans (which Pliny is cited 
for), but that he talks of Messenians, who were not heard of 
in Sicily in the days of the true Phalaris. 

And so much about the Zanckeans. For I hope this 
article is sufficiently settled. And I would make bold to ask 
my learned Examiner, the next time he and I talk together 
(p. 131), if he still retains his loyalty to his Sicilian prince 

1 Sicil. Antiq. p. 81. 
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(p. 43). If he does, much good may it do him : he shall 
adore his Perkin Warbeck as long as he pleases. 



That same xcn. Letter, which has furnished us 
already with one detection of the imposture, will, if 
strictly examined, make a second confession, from 
these words, S? uvrovg izrgsype* icirvos iixrjv: 'tis a threat 
of Phalaris to the Himerseans, That he would extirpate 
them like a pine-tree. Now, here again am I con- 
cerned for our Sophist, that he is thus taken tripping. 
For the original of this saying is thus related by 
Herodotus : m when the Lampsaceni in Asia had taken 
captive Miltiades the Athenian, Croesus king of Lydia 
sent them a message ; That, if they did not set him 
free, he would come and extirpate them like a pine; 
<r<piu$ irirvog rgoTov amltes Izrgfyeiv. The men of 
Lampsacus understood not the meaning of that ex- 
pression, like a pine; till one of the eldest of them 
hit upon it, and told them, That of all trees, the pine, 
when once it is cut down, never grows again, but utterly 
perishes. We see the phrase was then so new and 
unheard of, that it puzzled a whole city. Now, if 
Croesus was upon that occasion the first author of 
this saying, what becomes of this Epistle ? For this, 
as I observed before, being pretended to be written 
above a dozen years before Phalaris's death, carries 
date at least half a dozen before Croesus began his 
reign. 

Nay, there is good ground of suspicion that He- 

u Lib. vi. cap. 87. 
VOL.. I. 2 G 
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rodotus himself, who wrote an hundred years after 
Phalaris was killed, was the first broacher of this ex- 
pression. For 'tis known, those first historians make 
every body's speeches for them. So that the blunder 
of our Sophist is so much the more shameful. The 
third [fourth] chapter of the vin. book of A. Gellius, 
which is now lost, carried this title, Qudd Herodotus 
. . . .parian verh direr it, unam solamque pinum arborum 
omnium casam nunquam denud ex iisdem radicibus 
pullulare, " That Herodotus is in the wrong in saying, 
" that of all trees, a pine only, if lopt, never grows 
" again." I suppose, Gellius, in that chapter, told 
us, out of Theophrastus/ of some other trees, beside 
the pine, that perish by lopping ; the pitch-tree, the 
fir, the palm, the cedar, and the cypress. But I 
would have it observed, that he attributes the saying, 
and the mistake about it, not to Croesus, but to 
Herodotus ; after whom it became a proverb, which 
denotes an utter destruction, without any possibility 
of flourishing again. See vtvxn rgovo* in Zenobius, 
Diogenianus, and Suidas. And 'tis remarkable that 
our letter-monger has Herodotus's very words, *trvg 
and Urgfyw; when all the other three writers have 
icivzq for Ttrvg, and xorrtw instead of lzrg/(Zuv; which 
shews he had in his eye and memory this very place 
of Herodotus. A strange piece of stupidity, or else 
contempt of his readers, to pretend to assume the 
garb and person of Phalaris, and yet knowingly to 
put words in his mouth not heard of till a whole 
century after him. 

* Hist PL lib. iv. c. 19. Caus. PI. 1. v. c 24. PI. 1. xvii. c. 24. 
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Mr. B. goes on, and begins his remarks upon this article 
with his common-place eloquence, about the uncertainty of 
this way of proof from sentences and sayings (p. 134). In 
his opinion, his Sicilian prince may make use of the very 
phrases, not the thoughts only, but the expressions too, of 
Herodotus, Euripides, and others, and yet come a whole 
century or two before them. This, as weak and absurd as 
it is, shall not pass without an answer, in a place that is 
more proper for it than this. 

He asks, How do I prove that the expression puzzled the 
whole city? And he answers himself, Plainly! because one 
of the eldest citizens hit upon't, and told the meaning of it. 
This is very nice reasoning (p. 135). If he was half as nice 
in his representing, he would not fill his papers with such 
mean and unworthy frauds as he would put upon his read- 
ers j if any of whom will but look upon my words, as they 
stand in the Dissertation, they will see his fair dealing. 
They are the express words of Herodotus, that the whole 
city was puzzled a good while, w even the old man himself, 
who at last, with much ado, found out the meaning. 2 

I had observed, that the first historians make every body's 
speeches for them. Mr. B. takes me up; for this of Croesus 
is no speech, but only a message (p. 135). Wonderful exact- 
ness ! Pray, Sir, accommodate us out of your new Logic 
with a definition of a message. I thought formerly, that a 
message was a speech sent: and when Neptune rebukes the 
Winds in Virgil, 

Maturate fugam, regique hac dicite vestro, 

Non illi imperium pelagi, %c. \JEn. i. 137*] 

I believed it was both a speech and a message at once. And 
surely there are infinite such in poets, and historians, and 
common life. Nay, Herodotus's own phrase is a sufficient 
warrant for me; for he says, that Croesus spoke to the 
Lampsaceni by a messenger J 

* ntpatww vpomrytp* vt. [*ponytp*v% — D-] 
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But 'tis probable, said I, that Herodotus invented this 
phrase himself. Here Mr. B. insults, and briskly asks me 
these questions : Does Herodotus tell us that the Lampsacenes 
were puzzled with an expression invented by Herodotus? 
Were the men of Lampsacus in Croesus's time at a loss to 
understand a phrase, that was not thought of till Herodotus 
100 years afterwards coined it? 9 Tis wonderful to me, how 
such apiece of reasoning as this could ever enter into a head 
that has brains in it (p. 136). Who can deny, but that the 
wit of this expression is as great as the civility of it ? But, 
to let that pass, I am afraid it would not much tend to the 
Examiner's reputation, if the world should determine from 
this very passage, whether his own head be so very full of 
brains as he and I think it is. 

The falseness of his reasoning lies open enough. I 
argued from a double supposition : first, if Herodotus give 
us the very words of Croesus, they are six years at least 
younger than the Epistle pretends to be: or, secondly, if 
Herodotus, as his and other historians' custom is, fathered a 
saying upon Croesus, which he invented himself, then it is a 
hundred years younger than the Epistle. Now our Ex- 
aminer, in his wisdom, tacks both these together; and 
disputes, as if I had maintained that both parts of the 
dilemma were true at once ; that both Croesus used the ex- 
pression, and Herodotus invented it ! Was there ever such 
apiece of reasoning to be met with in print, till his Exami- 
nation blessed the world, and furnished it with store of 
them? 

To shew Mr. B. a picture of his reasoning in a light that 
is clearer. Homer makes Achilles's speeches for him, just 
as, according to my opinion, Herodotus makes Croesus's. 
And the learned world has all along considered some pas- 
sages in those speeches as the inventions of Homer. Say 
you so, gentlemen? starts up our Examiner : does Homer tell 
us that Agamemnon was affronted with an expression in- 
vented by Homer? Were the men of Troy frightened with lan- 
guage that was not thought of till Homer five hundred years 
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afterward coined it? 9 7U wonderful to me, Sirs, haw such a 
piece of reasoning as this could ever enter into heads that have 
brains in them. This is a true representation of the Ex- 
aminer's argument; and I might tell him, in another of his 
civil phrases, That surely the man that writ tins must have 
been fast asleep, for else he could never have talked so wildly 
(p. 137). But I hear of a greater paradox talked of 
abroad; that not the wild only, but the best part of the Ex- 
aminer's Book may possibly have been writ while he was 
fast asleep. 

Mr. B. goes on ; If Herodotus is to be believed, Crmsus 
used this expression; if he is not, why is he brought to prove 
any thing? (p. 137.) Wonderful again ! By the same way 
of reasoning, he may ruin at one blow the reputation of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Iivy, Sallust, and almost all the 
historians. For their manner is, before their speeches, to 
say, Such a one spoke thus and thus, in these very words: 
though every body knows they are the historian's own 
speeches ; and it happens not seldom, that into the mouth of 
the same person, and on the very same occasion, one his- 
torian puts one speech, and another a quite different one* 
Now, to argue in our Examiner's words ; If Thucydides be 
to be believed, Pericles used such expressions; if he is not, 
why is he brought to prove any thing? By the same way, he 
may cashier Xenophon, and the rest. And we are in danger 
of losing the noblest parts of ancient history, if Mr. B. be 
not merciful, and put his syllogism into its sheath again. 

But would Crmsus, who expected his message should im- 
mediately be obeyed, put it into such a phrase as they were 
not likely to apprehend? (p. 137.) If this argument had any 
force in it, it would fall upon Herodotus himself, who ex- 
pressly says that the message was sent, and yet was hardly 
understood. The Lampsacenes understood in general the 
import of the message : Miltiades was to be set free ; or else 
they were to be extirpated. The word ifcrpfyew alone 
implied some terrible threat; for to be cut down, like any 
tree whatsoever, was a vengeance severe enough. But the 
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metaphor irirvo? Si/crjv was not plain to them at first; why 
a pine, rather than any other tree. However, this would 
not have defeated the design of the message, had the Lam- 
psacenes never found the reason of that metaphor : but we 
see they did hit upon't, after they had cast about for't; 
which is a full justification of Herodotus from this cavil of 
the Examiner. 

The command, we see, was clear enough, that they 
should release Miltiades; but the threat had something of 
dark in it. And this is censured by Mr. B. as a piece of 
absurd management. But see the difference among great 
wits. For Demetrius, in his elegant book of Rhetoric,* 
extols the conduct of Dionysius of Syracuse in a case 
exactly like this. He sent a message to the Locrians, That 
they should do such a thing, or else their cicada* should sing 
upon the ground. A command plain and express, but a 
threat new and obscure : and perhaps, as the facetious Ex- 
aminer has it, it might puzzle the mayor and aldermen, nay, 
and the recorder too of Locri (p. 135). Now, there's some- 
thing great in allegory, says Demetrius, especially when 
it's used in tkreatenings: as when Dionysius said, that their 
cicadffi should sing upon the ground. For \f he had said 
plainly, That he would ravage their country, and destroy 
their wood, he had appeared more angry and less terrible. 
But he used the allegory, as it were a covering to his threat. 
For a threat that has a hidden meaning is so much the more 
dread/id; one man apprehending one thing, and another an- 
other. Aristotle b attributes this saying to Stesichorus ; but 
that difference is not material. Tis enough that he agrees 
with Demetrius in his character of it, that it is no less inge- 
nious than enigmatical.* And has not Mr. B., then, a par- 
ticular taste about good sense and decorum ? 

Gellius, as I remarked, ascribes that saying to Herodotus 

* T+rriytt, which sing upon the tops of trees, not our English grasshoppers. 
b De Rhet lib. ii and iiL « 'AortW, aiytynwructr. 
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himself and not to Croesus: Mr. B.'s answer is, That 
Gellius might not speak accurately, nor nicely examine what 
he was about : which is an excuse fitter for the crude pieces 
of one that I know, than so exact a writer's as Gellius. But, 
besides him, Eustathius says, " That e%en-6t/*£? in Homer 
" signifies deadly ; d because ttcvkti, the pitch-tree, when 
" once it is cut down, grows no more. We must take 
" notice, therefore, says he, of that saying of Herodotus ; e 
" That a pine, of all trees, will not grow again after the 
"felling. For, if the pitch-tree and cypress live no more 
" after they are cut down, how comes Herodotus to say this 
€t of the pine-tree alone ?" Here's another author, we see, 
that was no nicer than Gellius : and Mr. B. perhaps will be 
no nicer towards them, but roundly tell them, as his plain 
manner is, that both their heads had no brains in them. 

But, before he quits his hold, he will have one fling at my 
translation of Gellius ; Pinum ceesam, in my language a pine- 
tree lopt. This, says he, is falsely rendered, instead of cut 
down. For that a pine-tree perishes by lopping, is news to the 
naturalists (p. 136) . To such naturalists as I have to deal with, I 
believe it may be news ; but not to those that have read either 
Pliny or Theophrastus. Lopping, says Pliny, is fatal to the 
cypress, the pitch-tree, and the cedar. For these die if the 
top be lopt of, or burnt with fire. 1 The other says, That the 
beech, the pitch-tree, the pine, the palm, and, as some say, the 
cedar and cypress, die with lopping, Karct ri)v iirucowiQV. And 
that is termed iirucoirii (lopping), when the side-branches are 
stript, and the top is cut off.* This, it seems, is news to the 
Examiner ; I hope, therefore, I shall have his thanks for it, 
for I have a great deal more to tell him, before I take my 
leave of him. 

One of the main things that I here pointed at, as a plain 
detection of the Sophist, was his using the very expression 
of Herodotus, irirvo? Blxrjy i/crpifteiv; when some others 

* Eustath. ad Iliad, p. 32. [ed. Basil— D.~\ • Tb rod 'HpoMrov. 

' Plin. xviL 24. Decacuminatio. » Theoph. de Caua, v. 24. 
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that mentioned the proverb yet differed a little in the phrase, 
having it irevfcrj^ rpomv KOirrew. This I observed as a plain 
token that he had Herodotus's passage in his eye; as Eu- 
stathius, when he brings that saying, expressly cites him for 
it> And so iElian appears to have had him in his thoughts 
when he says, rb Saifiovtov .... irapaxprjfta etcrptfiov rvpdv- 
vov? irirvo? hticqV' X Now, the Examiner, that he might do 
one discreet thing in this chapter, has dropt this, and taken 
no notice of it. And he was tempted, he says, to leave this 
whole part of my Dissertation unexamined (p. 134). An in- 
nocent temptation indeed ! How much better had he yielded 
to it, than have made such miserable work both with logic 
and critic ! 

VI. 

In the lxxxv. Epistle we have already taken 
notice of our mock-tyrant's triumph ; on TavgopmircG 
xai Zayxtesove tig rtkog nvlxrjxi, That he had utterly 
routed the Tauromenites and the Zanclceans. But there's 
an old and true saying, EloXXa xouva rov xokipov, 
Many new and strange things happen in war. For 
we have just now seen those same routed Zanclaeans 
rise up again, after a thousand years, to give him a 
worse defeat. And now the others too are taking 
their turn, to revenge their old losses. For these, 
though they are called Tauromenites both here and 
in the xv., xxxi., and xxxin. Epistles, make protesta- 
tion against the name, and declare they were called 
Naxians in the days of the true Phalaris. Tauro- 
minium, qua anted Naxos, says Pliny : j Taurominium, 
quam prisci Naxon vocabant, says Solinus. k Whence 

k P. 32. « Var. Hist vi. 18. J PHn. iii. 8. 

k Solin. c. xi. [" colonia Taurominia, quam/ 1 &c. cap. ▼. ed. Salm. — D.] 
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it is that Herodotus and Thucydides, because they 
writ before the change of the name, never speak 
of Taurominium, but of Naxos and the Naxians. A 
full account of the time, and the reason, and the 
manner of the change, is thus given by Diodorus. 1 
Some Sicilians planted themselves, Olymp. xcvi. ]., 
upon a hill called Taurus, near the ruins of Naxus, 
and built a new town there, which they called Tauro- 
menion, aro rov Tccvgog xai yAvuv, from their settlement 
upon Taurus. About forty years after this, Olymp. 
cv. 3., one Andromachus, a Tauromenite, gathered 
all the remnant of the old Naxians that were dis- 
persed through Sicily, and persuaded them to fix 
there*" This is such a plain and punctual testimony, 
that neither the power and stratagems of the Tyrant, 
nor the rhetoric of the Sophist, are able to evade it. 
Where are those, then, that cry up Phalaris for the 
florid author of the Letters ? who was burnt in his 
own Bull above cl. years before Taurominium was 
ever thought on. 

But I shall not omit one thing in defence of the 
Epistles, which, though it will not do the work, let it 
go, however, as far as it can. We have allowed that 
Pythagoras was contemporary with Phalaris; and 
yet, in the history of that philosopher, we are told of 
his conversation and exploits at Taurominium. Por- 
phyry says, He delivered Croton, and Himera, and 
Taurominium from tyrants ; n and, That in one and the 
same day he was at Metapontium in Italy, and Tauro- 
minium in Sicily. The same story is told by Jam- 

1 Lib. xiv. p. 282. m Lib. xv. p. 411. 

n Vita Pythag. p. 169. Kcd Tavpo^viov. 
• P. 192 and 193. 
VOL. I. 2 H 
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blichus, p who supplies us too with another ; That a 
young man of Taurominium being drunk, Pythagoras 
played him sober by a few tunes of grave spondees. 11 
Conon also tells a story, How a certain Milesian left 
his country in the time of Cyrus, and went to Tauro- 
minium in Sicily.* These several passages seem to 
concur with, and confirm the credit of, the Letters; 
that Taurominium had a name and being in the time 
of Pythagoras and Phalaris. All this would be very 
plausible, and our Sophist might come off with a 
whole skin, but for a cross figure in his own art, 
rhetoric, called prolepsis, or anticipation; viz. when 
poets or historians call any place by a name which 
was not yet known in the times they write of. As 
when Virgil says of iEneas, 

Lavinaque venit 

Littora [i. 2.] 

and of Daedalus, 

Chalcidicdque levis tandem super adstitit arce; 

[vi. 17.] 

he is excused by prolepsis, though those places were 
not yet called so in the times of Daedalus and iEneas. 
The same excuse we may make for Ovid, when he 
tells us that Taurominium, and Himera, and Agri- 
gentum, were as old as the rape of Proserpine ; 

Himeraque, et Didymen, Acragantaque, Tauro- 
menenque.* 

p Jamb. p. 128. i P. 109. TaupofunlTov /tctpoftfov. 

* Conon. Narrat 38. Lis rb 4v Sure Al? Tavpoptyiov. 

* iv. Fast. y. 475. 
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So, when Porphyry and Jamblichus name Tauromi- 
nium in the story of Pythagoras, and Conon in the 
story of his Milesian, meaning Naxos, which was 
afterwards called so, the same figure acquits them. 
For 'tis no more than when I say, Julius Ccesar 
conquered France, and made an expedition into Eng- 
land; though I know that Gaul and Britain were 
the names in that age. But when Phalaris men- 
tions Taurominium so many generations before it 
was heard of, he cannot have the benefit of that 
same prolepsis. For this is not a poetical, but a pro- 
phetical anticipation. And he must either have had 
the prescience and divination of the Sibyls, or his 
Epistles are as false and commentitious as our Sibyl- 
line Oracles. 

Mr. B. is pleased to object, That Diodorus is in two 
stories about the founding of Taurominium. In one place 
he says, the Sicilians first called it Taurominium Olymp. 
xcvi. 1.; in another, that Andromachus named it so about 
xl. years after. Either of these accounts, he confesses, 
would serve my purpose; but since they contradict one an- 
other, neither of them is to be depended on (p. 132). That's 
hard indeed. What, neither of them to be depended on ? 
Not so much as this to be concluded from them, that at 
least the city was not built above cl. years before the earlier 
date of the two ? This is just such a strain of reasoning as 
he treated us with in the last section. The best refutation 
of such arguments is, not to answer them, but to use them : 
for, by a short trial they shew their bad metal, and quickly 
lose their edge. Let us make, therefore, an experiment or 
two. There are different accounts about the year of our 
Saviour's nativity; and, since they contradict one another, 
neither of them is to be depended on; so that we cannot 
justly infer from them, that he was not as old as the Mac- 
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cabees. Some say Alaesa in Sicily was built by Archonides, 
Olymp. xciv. 2.;* but others say, by the Carthaginians, 
Olymp. xciii. 4. These stories contradict one another, and 
neither can be depended on; therefore the town may be as old 
as Troy. One man told me in company, that the Examiner 
was xxiv. years old; and another said xxv. Now, these 
two stories contradict one another, and neither can be de- 
fended on; we are at liberty, therefore, to believe him a 
person of about l. years of age. 

As for the two stories of Diodorus, I believed the former 
was the true one ; and therefore I represented the latter so 
as to make it consistent with it. Cluverius, indeed, prefers 
the latter account; but I cannot yet be of his opinion, be- 
cause Diodorus calls the place Taurominium at Olymp. 
xcvi. l., n and xcvi. 3., T and xcvu. l., w three several times 
before Andromachus is mentioned. 

But there were people of old that inhabited the hilly parts 
about Naxos, where Taurominium stood (p. 132). Right 
again; and therefore Taurominium was built long before 
Diodorus's date of it. I'll make bold to use this argu- 
ment too ; and that will serve for an answer. Arrian, in his 
History of Alexander,* has the face to tell the world, that 
that prince built Alexandria at Mount Caucasus. But there 
were people of old that inhabited those hilly parts, as that 
writer himself confesses; 'EirqHceiro iroXkols avOpwrrotsJ 
The mountain, says he, had many inhabitants. 'Tib plain, 
then, that there was an Alexandria at Caucasus before ever 
the Macedonian set foot there. Is not Arrian cut down now 
with this mighty argument ? And which of the historians 
may not be in the same condition when a fit of disputing 
takes the Examiner ? 

Ay, but the people might be called Tauromenites before the 
city was built; and 'tis observable, that Phalaris names the 
people, but not the city; nor uses any such compression as im- 

* Diod. p. 246. » Diod. p. 282. 

* [p.] 305. w [ p# ] 809> 810 . 

* Lib. iii. p. 230. J lb. p. 231. 
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plies they were formed into a politic body, or belonged to any 
city (p. 133). I remember Mr. B. says somewhere, that 
there's a quaintness of pedantry in some observations. He 
might have observed too, if he had pleased, that Phalaris 
mentions the Syracu9ian8, but never names the place Syra- 
cuse : must the Syracusians therefore belong to no city? If 
so small an observation can raze cities at this rate, the 
Tyrant, by Mr. B.'s conduct, will be more terrible nov^ 
than when he was alive. 

The reason why he mentioned not the place Tauromi- 
nium, but only the people, is no secret at all. For he 
neither took the town, nor besieged it, nor carried his Bull 
thither for a raree-show, nor had any other concerns there ; 
and why then should he mention it ? The people, indeed, 
he had some transactions with; for he says, 2 They began an 
unjust war with him; they redeemed their captives by a price 
in common; and he remitted to them that price in common, at 
the request of Stesichorus. And surely this is a hint broad 
enough that they were formed into a politic body, and be- 
longed to a city. Unless Mr. B. will have nothing less than 
the mayor, and aldermen, and recorder,* to be named fox 
a proof that it was a city. 

Mr. B. adds a passage of Vibius Sequester; That Tau- 
rominium had its name from the rwer Taurominius, that runs 
by it. And he infers, that there might be a people Tauro- 
menites, as well as a river Taurominius, before there was a 
city Taurominium (p. 133). The gentleman loves to surprise 
us with a consequence : A river Taurominius; ergo, a people 
Tauromenites. Now, if the Tauromenites were a sort of fish, 
this argument drawn from the river would be of great force. 
But, with submission to Mr. B.'s better judgment, I humbly 
conceive the Tauromenites were flesh and blood like the rest 
of the Sicilians. 

But the Examiner's expression deserves our remarking; 
If Vibius Sequester be to be credited (p. 133). I doubt not 

* Ep. 3. 33. [* See p. 230.— D.] 
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but he tacitly answered himself, that he is not to be cre- 
dited. For Mr. B. appears to have had this notice of Vibius 
from Cluverius in his Sicily;* but with great candour and 
integrity he suppresses what Cluverius proves there; That 
Vibius is quite mistaken; for the river had that name from 
the town, and not the town from the river; which was called, 
not Taurominius, but Onabala, till after the time of Augustus, 
that is, till cccc. years after the date of Taurominium. 

The words of Vibius Sequester are these : Taurominius, 
inter Syracusas et Messanam, a quo oppidum Taurominium; 
quod oppidum aliter Euseboneora dicitur. h It had become 
Mr. B.'s great learning to have cited this passage at large, 
and have given the world an emendation of it. The fault, I 
suppose, is manifest enough ; for who ever heard of Eusebo- 
neora? Cluverius endeavours to correct it, Eusebio Naxos. 
I will give no character of that learned man's correction, but 
only propose another of my own, which is, Eusebon Cora. 
The author meant Evaefi&v X<bpa, Regio Piorum; a place 
so called in the neighbourhood of Taurominium and Catana, 
from the famous story of the two pious brothers, who, upon 
an eruption of ^Etna, when the liquid fiery mass ran down 
towards their dwelling, took their aged parents in their 
arms, and escaped with them, neglecting all their own goods 
and treasure. Conon gives us a narrative of it, which he 
closes with this, That the Sicilians from that occasion called 
the place ETSEBI1N XilPA, the Place of the Pirns.* Ly- 
curgus the orator tells the same story ; and adds, That from 
thence the place was yet called ETSEBS1N XSIPOSA Aris- 
totle, 6 Strabo, f and Pausanias,* call those brothers ET2E- 
BEIS ; and Claudian, Pn Fratrbs: 11 and Solinus names 
the place Campus Piorum. 1 iElian says,J this eruption 

• Cluv. Sicil. p. 90, 91. b Vib. Sequester de Fluviis. 

c Conon. Nar. 43. Ai& tovto ol 'Xik*\u*tcu rbv x*P° y l**uw Eforf/Mb' X&pa* 

d Lycurg. contra Leocrat p. 60. * Arist Bavfi. 

' Strabo, vi. f Pausan. Phoc. k Claud. Epig. 35. 

1 Solin. c 5. J ML apud Stob. Serin. 77. 
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happened at Olymp. lxxxi. ; but I suspect there's a mis- 
take in the number. 

To return now to the subject under debate; we have 
other evidence unquestionable, that confirms the narrative of 
Diodorus about the origin of Taurominium. For Pliny and 
Solinus say expressly, That Taurominium was the city which 
was formerly catted Naxos. Taurominium, therefore, cannot 
be older thap the destruction of Naxos. But we are certain 
that that city was destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse, at 
Olymp. xciv. 2. k And seven years after, says Diodorus, 
Taurominium was founded, Ol. xcvi. 1. The whole account 
is clear, and every part of it is consistent with, and con- 
firmed by, the rest. And agreeably to this, Herodotus 1 calls 
the city Naxos, and the inhabitants Naxians, about Olymp. 
lxx.; and so does Thucydides at Olymp. xci. 2. m Nay, 
the very medals of the Tauromenites are an infallible proof 
that they came from the Naxians: there are five several 
pieces in Paruta that have on one side TATPOMENITAN ; 
on the reverse, Apollo's head with an inscription APXA- 
TETA. Now, Apollo Apxwy*™* was & e tutelar god of the 
Naxians. The Chalcidians of Eubcea, says Thucydides, 11 
founded Naxos, and built an altar to Apollo Arcliagetas; 
which is yet standing, on the outside of the town. And we 
have Appian's testimony, that the Tauromenites were under 
the patronage of the same Archagetas ; the very same that 
had an altar and statue built by the Naxians. But the 
original money of the Tauromenites is a surer evidence of 
it; and 'tis allowed by all antiquaries that the inscription is 
in memory of their Naxian ancestors. 

Our Examiner hinted at this objection against the Epis- 
tles, from the date of Taurominium, in his Preface to Pha- 
laris. And 'tis an unusual piece of moderation in him, that 
he has not charged me with stealing it from him. He had 
as good pretence to do so, as when he accuses me of pillaging 



k Diod. p. 246. > Lib. vii. » Lib. vi. 

■ Lib. vi. • De CiciL b. v. p. 1162. 
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his poor Notes, and robbing Vizzanius and Nevelett ; of 
which hereafter. But I'll give the reader the secret why 
he dropt this opportunity of calling me a plagiary. Both in 
his Preface and his Index he says, Naxos was destroyed by 
Dionysius the younger, as Diodorus relates if .p Now, if a 
man dips only into Diodorus, or casts his eye on him, as 
Mr. B. says, he may possibly mistake so ; because the story 
is touched upon in the Annals of Dionysius the younger A But 
the truth is, that Naxos was razed by Dionysius the elder, 
at Ol. xciv. 2. ; r which is xxxv. years before the other came 
to the crown. Now, some kind Assistant, I suppose, had 
informed Mr. B. of this shameful flaw in his Preface; 8 and 
so the consciousness of his own guilt made him slip this fair 
occasion of traducing me. But if the reader pleases to see 
how each of us have managed this topic, I'll ask no other 
justification. 

But he asks me, Where do I find that Phalaris was burnt 
in his Bull? (p. 133.) I find it in Ovid's Ibis: 

Utqueferox Phalaris, lingudprius ease resectd 9 
More bovis, Pqphio clausus in are, gemas ; [439.] 

and in the old Scholiast upon the place; Phalaris ipsemet 
resectd lingud in taurum aneum coryectus est.— But do you 
take up, says Mr. B., with the trifling author of the verses 
upon Ibis? A little while ago, Ovid was one of the greatest 
wits of the ancients, and as much above ManUius as Nireus 
was handsomer than Thersites (p. 28). But now the wind 
is changed again, and he's a trifling author. Mr. B., I see, 
will let nobody else contradict him, but reserves that for a 
compliment which he'll pay to himself. But why, I pray, 

p Post Naxum a Dionysio juniore dirutam. 

q Diod.p.411. 'Diod.246. 

• I was mistaken here, when I thought the Examiner had discovered his 
own mistake; for he continues the blunder about Dionysius junior, p. 183 of 
his Exammatum; and is still so little sensible of it, that he tells me I borrowed 
the argument from him, without making the least improvement. [Adden ] 
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so severe upon Ovid ? Why must he have no credit in a 
matter of history ? Will Mr. B. stigmatise him for a lie- 
maker by profession (p. 164), such as he obligingly declares 
all poets are akin to ? Of all the various histories that are 
touched on in Ovid's Ibis, there's not one in forty but what 
we have at this day other good vouchers for besides the poet 
himself. And, without question, he had authors for the 
rest, though they are not now extant. But Mr. B. requires 
some grave writer's testimony, and not a trifling poet's 
(p. 133). I had quoted a very grave and learned writer for 
it, Heraclides Ponticus ; but he tells me, I cite him falsely 
(p. 133) ; or else I use some copy of Heraclides that he has 
not seen (p. 117)- What Mr. B. has or has not seen, his 
Assistant knows better than I do. But in all the copies of 
Heraclides, 'lis, I think, sufficiently hinted, that Phalaris 
was burnt in his Bull : I mean the Greek copies ; for the 
Latin translation, which is sometimes easier seen than the 
original, does not express it. Phalaris, says Heraclides, 
burned several persons in his Brazen Bull ; but the people took 
vengeance on him, and they burned his mother too, and his 
friends.* If they burned his mother too, then surely that 
implies that Phalaris himself was burned. And, indeed, how 
could the Agrigentines forget to burn him ? The revenge 
was so proper and natural, and the thought so very obvious 
and uppermost, that 'tis hardly credible they should not 
burn him in his Bull, if they had him alive in their power. 
Tully says, That the whole multitude qf the Agrigentines fell 
upon him.* This is consistent enough with Ovid's account 
of him ; for they fell upon him, and seized him, and so haled 
him to the Bull. As for Valerius Maximus, who says, He 
was stoned to death, at the instigation of Zeno Eleates, y 'tis 
plain he mistakes Phalaris for Nearchus, w who was Tyrant 
of Velia in Italy a hundred years after Phalaris. Jo. Tzetzes 



1 Herac. in Polit y Ev4irpr)<rt 9h ical tV Mrdpa. 

* De Offic. ii. 7. Univeraa Agrig. multitude) impetum fecit 

T Val. Max. in. 3. w See Laert. in Zen. Eleate. 
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Bays, He was starved to death in a coat of lead,* but he 
scarce deserves our consideration; or, if hedid, yet here are 
three authors for his burning, and he alone for his starving. 

But, to take leave of this topic; let us see how the 
balance stands here between the Examiner and me. In the 
one scale there are Diodorus, Pliny, Solinus, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and the original medals of Taurominium : in the 
Examiner's scale there are two false surmises, two vicious 
consequences, and one refreshing quibble (p. 133) ; for the 
quibble's his own by the old rule, Qui capit, iUefacit. 



VIL 

The xxxv. Letter, to Polygnotus, presents us with 
a sentence of moral ; on Xoyog igyov <fxta vraga, rolg 
tr&qtgovwrigoig mr$'<rrevrM, That wise men take words for 
the shadow of things; that is, as the shadow is not 
alone, without the presence of the body, so words are 
accompanied with the action. Tis a very notable 
saying, and we are obliged to the author of it ; and if 
Phalaris had not modestly hinted that others had said 
it before him, we might have taken it for his own. 
But then there was either a strange jumping of good 
wits, or Democritus was a sorry plagiary, for he laid 
claim to the first invention of it, as Diogenes Laertius 
says; Tovrov fan xau to, \6yog sgyov trxifj; 7 and Plu- 
tarch, Aoyog yag egyov mi), Kara AqpoxgiTOv.* What 
shall we say to this matter? Democritus had the 
character of a man of probity and wit, who had 
neither inclination nor need to filch the sayings of 
others. Besides, here are Plutarch and Diogenes, 

» Chil. p. 95. [Chil. v. 960. p. 194. erf. jrfew.--D.] 
f Vita Democrit ■ De Educat Puer. 
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two witnesses that would scorn to flatter, and to 
ascribe it to Democritus, had they ever read it in 
others before him. This bears hard indeed upon the 
author of the Letters; but how can we help it ? He 
should have minded his hits better, when he was 
minded to act the Tyrant. For Democritus, the first 
author of the sentence, was too young to know even 
Pythagoras: rot, r£* ygovw p&xtrw, says Diogenes;* 
and yet Pythagoras survived Phalaris, nay, deposed 
him, if we will believe his scholars. We may allow 
forty years* space for Democritus's writing, from the 
lxxxiv. Olymp. to the xciv. in which he died. Now, 
the earliest of this is above an hundred years after the 
last period of Phalaris* 

I am sensible that Michael Psellus refers this 
saying to Simonides; b and Isidorus Pelus. to the 
Lacedaemonians. But these two are of little autho- 
rity, in a case of this nature, against Plutarch and 
Diogenes. Neither would the matter be mended, 
should we accept of their testimony. For Simonides 
was but seven years old when Phalaris was killed. 
And were it a Lacedaemonian apophthegm, though 
the date be undetermined, it might fairly be presumed 
to be more recent than he. 

Mr. B. animadverts, that, among the several pretenders 
to this sentence, A6yo$ epyov aiud, I decide in favour of 
Democritus, for a very good reason; because otherwise it 
would be of no use to me in the present debate (p. 138). One 
half of which words are a misrepresentation, and the other 
half a mistake. 

I decided in favour of Democritus, not to serve a present 

* Vita Democ. b De Dsem. c Epist 252 and 259. 
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turn, but for just and perpetual reasons. There are two that 
ascribe it to Democritus, and but one to each of the others. 
Nay, I will now add a third in Democritus's behalf; Ueira- 
0Xo<iy 6 Arj^oKpiro^ 6 'AftfyqpiTris, fyc. Tovtov £<m xal to, 
A6yo$ ipfiov aixlrj ; d which, according to the present read- 
ing, is Oratio Mercurii flagellum, as Wolfius and Porrus 
translate it: but it ought to be corrected, Aoyo? epyov 
<r/cirj. And, besides the number, even the quality of Demo- 
critus's witnesses is greater than the others' in a case of this 
nature. For Isidorus, a Christian writer, was not versed so 
well in heathen authors as Plutarch and Laertius; and 
Psellus, I suppose, is too modern to be set in competition 
with them, being a thousand years younger than Plutarch, 
and nine hundred than Laertius. In this part, therefore, 
Mr. B. has misrepresented me. 

The other, as I said, is a mistake, where he Bays, other- 
wise it would be of no use to me; and, if any of than have it 
except Democritus 9 Phalaris might have used it after them 
(p. 139). What will not a man say, that can say such 
things, with equal regard to truth and honour? If we at- 
tribute it to Simonides, could Phalaris use it after him? 
though it be evident, beyond all question, that Simonides 
was a very child at the latest period of Phalaris's life ! c I 
had observed this in my Dissertation; Mr. B. has not one 
word in refutation of it, and yet could suffer these crude 
assertions to drop from his pen. Nay, further, if we allow 
Isidorus's account, and give the saying to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, yet it's very great odds that it's younger than Pha- 
laris. For, if we examine the Laconic sentences collected 
by Plutarch, we shall find four parts of five there to be later 
than Phalaris's time. 

But Mr. B. adds, that the words of Plutarch, Kara 
ArifAOKpiToVy do not imply, That he thought Democritus to be 
the author of the saying , but only that he had met with it in 
Democritus's works (p. 138). I am weary of dealing with 

d Suid. in v. Tihn. « See here, p. 110, 111. 
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such poor objections, that have no sap nor spirit in them. 
In another place the same author says, that, according to 
Simonides 9 t 

"A0r)Xo? Zmrip tr&Xo? £9 dfia rpfyeiv 

And, according to Plato,* Aoyov, KOv<f>ordrov irpdyparo?, 
fiapirrdTT) Ifa/ita. Does not Plutarch here intimate that 
Simonides and Plato were the first authors of these sayings ? 
There is nothing more common in him and others than tcard 
rbv AXvyvkjov, Kurd rbv EipiirlSyv, tcard rbv Mivavhpov, 
&c. Now, if we allow of Mr. B.'s exception, that these may 
not be the authors of the passages there attributed to them, 
but may have pillaged them from others, we shall have as 
many plagiaries as writers. 

He insists further, That La&rtius tells us, Solon used to 
say, Aoyov etS»\ov elvai r&v epy&v; so that he does not 
make Democritus the author of the sentence we speak of 
(p. 138). But, with the Examiner's leave, there is a differ* 
ence between A6yo? elSrikov r&v epytov and A6yo$ Ipyov 
o-fud : and if La£rtius had not thought so, he would not have 
named them both. If the words in Phalaris's Epistle had 
been Aoyo? elSw\ov r&v Zpyav, I had never made an objec- 
tion from them against the Epistles; because Solon was as 
old as the true Phalaris. But since the words are A6yo$ 
ipyov atcid, which, as Plutarch, Lafirtius, and Suidas, assure 
us, was the peculiar phrase and turn that Democritus gave 
to that thought, 'tis an objection unanswerable. 

But, by virtue of an old saying, as he calls it, Nihil est 
dictum, quod non dictum prUts (p. 137), he believes that 
A6yo? ipyov o-tad might be lit upon a hundred times before 
Democritus made it famous (p. 139). I perceive the gentle- 
man understands not the old saying he speaks of. The first 
that used it was Terence, in the Prologue to Eunuchus; 
where he excuses himself for borrowing some characters 
from Menander, in these elegant verses : 

f Karh rbv ZifjLwviB-qv. * kot& rbv TlXdrwva. 
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Qubd sipersonis iisdem uti aliis non licet; 

Qui magis licet current es servos scribere, 

Bonos matronas facere, meretrices malas, 

Parasitum edacem, gloriosum militem, 

Puerum supponi,falli per servum senem, 

Amare, odisse, suspicari? denique, 

Nullum est jam dictum, quod non dictum sit pruts. 

His excuse is this, That all characters were already ex- 
hausted by the numbers of poets that had gone before (there 
being at that time above 2000 Greek comedies extant, 
besides the Latin ones) ; so that nothing could now be said, 
that was not said already. Now, he says, that is, in his own 
time, in the rear of so many poets : but it had been very 
absurd in Epicharmus's mouth, or any other of the first 
writers of comedy. And 'tis as absurd in our Examiner to 
infer from this saying, that a saying could not be first lit 
upon by Democritus, who comes so early in the chronology 
of learning. Surely, every saying had some beginning; 
unless Mr. B. will suppose that the world and human race 
have been eternally as they are now. But he himself affords 
a full refutation of his Nihil est dictum; for there are many 
such nostrums in his Book, such proper and peculiar mis- 
takes, as were never thought on nor said by any man before 
him. 

VIII. 

In the li. Epistle, to Eteonicus, there is another 
moral sentence ; Qvrrrovg yog ovrag aOamrov ogyijv fyf**, 
wg <pcun' rmg, ov Tgovrjxti, Mortal men ought not to enter- 
tain immortal anger. But I am afraid he will have 
no better success with this than the former. For 
Aristotle, in his Rhetoric? among some other senten- 
tious verses, cites this iambic as commonly known ; 

k Lib. ii. cap. 21. 
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' &6amrot ogyyjv pr) Qvkarrt, fotjrog 3>*. 

This, though the author of it be not named, was pro- 
bably, like most of those proverbial gnonue, borrowed 
from the stage ; and consequently must be later than 
Phalaris, let it belong to what poet you please, tragic 
or comic. 

But, because it may be suspected that the poet 
himself might take the thought from common usage, 
and only give it the turn and measure of a verse ; let 
us see if we can discover some plainer footsteps of 
imitation, and detect the lurking Sophist under the 
mask of the Tyrant. Stobaeus* gives us these verses 
out of Euripides's Philoctetes: 

"Cltnreg hi Onyrw xai to aSfjJ $[m!v tyv, 
Oiiru rgofffjxu pijb\ rtj» ogytjv rfluv 
' Adawrov, oan$ <r&xpgomv Wkrwrw. 

Now, to him that compares these with the words of 
the Epistle, 'twill be evident that the author had 
this very passage before his pen : there is rtf" an d 
*g ovrjxh ; not only a sameness of sense, but even of 
words, and those not necessary to the sentence; 
which could not fall out by accident* And where 

1 Tit xr. Ttpl 'Opriis. [I. 882. ed. Qairf.— D.] 

[* " Bentleiua in immortali isti de Phalaridis Epistolis Dissertatione hsec 
" verba Epist li. (xxiv. Lennep.)> Qrnrobs ybp tvras AtfdWor V/V f^cus ** 
" fori tim*, oh wpo<HiK*h ex Euripide mutua sumta existimat, cui sane hac- 
" tenns assentior. Verum, quod non vidit Vir summus, non sunt ista ex Euri- 
" pide imitando expressa, sed sunt ipsa Tragici verba, ita legenda: Qrrrrovs y&p 
" tvras aedycnor bpr^v f^cir Ofrroi wpoafact. Duo erant, qua, ne viri docti hoc 
" perviderent, faciebant Primum, quod neaciebant Mdvmov primam produ- 
" cere, quod apud omnes antiquos et genuinos Onecue poetas semper fieri 
" prestabo, alias forsitan Brunckii et aliorum errores castigaturua. Deinde, 
" paulld minus grati sunt numeri, quam in plerisque Tragicorum senariis, non 
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has he now a friend at a pinch to support his sinking 
credit ? for Euripides was not born in Phalaris's time. 
Nay, to come nearer to our mark; from Aristo- 
phanes 3 the famous grammarian, (who, after Aristotle, 
Callimachus, and others, writ the AilourxotiJas, A 
Catalogue and Chronology of all the Plays of the 
Poets; a work, were it now extant, most useful to 
ancient history,) we know that this very fable, Phi- 
loctetes, was written Olymp. lxxxvii., which is cxx. 
years after the Tyrant's destruction. 

I had said, that the iambic verse quoted by Aristotle, 
jiddvarov opyrjv pi) <f>v\arre 9 0vt)to? &v, 

was probably borrowed from the stage. This does not please 
the Examiner ; for he comes upon me with this gravelling 
question, Why more probably borrowed from the stage than 
from Archilochus's iambics, the fragments of which are full 
of those proverbial sentences? (p. 140.) I'll tell you, Sir, 
why more probably from the stage than from Archilochus. 
First, because in Aristotle's time there were a thousand iam- 
bics of the stage for one of Archilochus's. The plays of 
the old comedy were cccLXV.; k of the middle comedy, 
dcxvii.; nay, Athenaeus says, 1 that he himself had read 
above dccc. plays of the middle comedy. Add to these all 
the tragedies, which in all probability were more than the 
others ; and it will be reasonable to suppose, that there were 
as many whole plays in Aristotle's days, as there were single 

" tamen omnind inusitati. Euripid. Hec 1230. &x 9c( ^ A^" M°* r&XX^rpm 
" Kplvtiv kokL Ion. 619. &0&r 8* is oIkov kKXSrpiov, bnjKus &v. Bacch. 1064. 
M kafihv yap ikdrys ottpdviov Axpow K\d&or. Simile est, cum tribrachys in quarto 
" loco vocem complet, eumque monosyllabon prscedit 8opbocl. Antig. 263. 
u Kobtels trapes, &XX* tyvy* rb jc} cftfrcu." &c. Porson, ad Eurip. Medeam, 
139, 140.— D.] 

I Argument. Medea? Eur. k Prolog, ad Arist 

1 Athen. p. 366. [=111. 240. ed. Schw.—V.] 
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iambic verses in all Archilochus's poems. And, secondly, 
because Aristotle, in the very same place where he cites this 
sentence, brings several others ; all of which, except one, we 
are sure are fetched from the stage, out of Euripides and 
Epicharmus ; and even that one is very likely to be taken 
from the same place. And now I would beg leave, in my 
turn, to ask the Examiner a question: What he means 
when he says, The fragments of Archilochus's iambics are 
fvil of those proverbial sentences? For I believe there are 
not ten iambics of Archilochus's now extant, and but two of 
them are proverbial sentences. He tells me in another 
place, That collecting Greek fragments is a fit employment 
for me, and I have succeeded well in it (p. 285). But when 
he pleases to produce those iambics of Archilochus's, full of 
such sententious sayings, I'll acknowledge his talent at that 
employment to be better than mine. 

My inference was, that if this iambic came from the 
stage, it must be later than Phalaris, let it belong to what 
poet soever, tragic or comic. This consequence, says Mr. B., 
I can never allow ; because I am very well satisfied that there 
were both tragic and comic poets before the days of Phalaris 
(p. 140). The age of tragedy he reserves for another sec- 
tion; but for comedy he produces Susarion, who is said to 
have invented it before the tyranny of Pisistratus. 

'Tis the Examiner's good fortune to be never more in 
the wrong than when he talks most superciliously and with 
the greatest assurance. He can never allow my inference ; 
and he is very well satisfied. But I must tell him, to his 
further satisfaction, that though we suppose plays were 
acted a little before or in Phalaris's time, yet it does not 
presently follow, as a consequence, that Phalaris could cite 
that verse out of a poet, whether tragic or comic. 

First, because it is an iambic verse; and it was a good 
while after the invention of comedy and tragedy, before that 
measure was used in them. Aristotle assures us of this, as 
far as it concerns tragedy j The measure, says he, in tragedy 
was changed from tetrameters to iambics. For at first they 

vol. i. 2 k 
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used tetrameters, because the trochaic foot is more proper for 
dancing. m And the same reason will hold for comedy too ; 
because that, as well as tragedy, was at first nothing but a 
song performed by a chorus dancing to a pipe. n It stands to 
reason, therefore, that there also the tetrameter was used, 
rather than the iambic, which, as the same Aristotle observes, 
was fit for business rather than dancing, and for discourse 
rather than singing. 

And secondly, because both comedy and tragedy, in their 
first beginnings at Athens, were nothing but extemporal 
diversions, not just and regular poems ; they were neither 
published, nor preserved, nor written, but, like the enter- 
tainments of our merry-andrews on the stages of mounte- 
banks, were bestowed only upon the present assembly, and 
so forgotten. Aristotle declares this expressly; Both tragedy 
and comedy, says he, were at first made ex tempore :P and 
another very good writer, Maximus Tyrius, tells us, That 
the ancient plays at Athens were nothing but choruses of boys 
and men; the husbandmen in their several parishes, after 
the labours of seed-time and harvest, singing extemporal 
songs .^ Donatus, or whoever is the author of that discourse 
about comedy, says, Thespis was the first that writ his 
plays, and by that means made them public.* But he was 
younger than the Tyrant's time, as it will appear more 
manifestly anon. So that Fhalaris, as I conceive, could not 
meet with this verse in those days, when the plays were not 
written; unless Mr. B. will bring him over the sea incognito 
to the merriments in the Attic villages. 

■ Poet c. iv. [=x. ed. Tyrxo. — D.] Tb fAw tepwrov rerpa/irrpy ixp&vro. So 
also in Rhet iii. 1. 

n Donatus. Comoedia fere vetus, ut ipsa quoque olim tragoedia, simplex 
carmen .... fait, quod chorus .... cum tibicine concinebat [Evanth. De Tr. et 
Cam. — Terent. ed. Wtiter. I. Iv.— D.] 

* Poet. c. xxiv. and iv. [= xli. and x. ed. Tyrw. — D.] 

p Poet c iv. [=ix. ed. Tyru>.—V] r<vofi4yri olv ty o^tf* ATTO2XEA1- 
AXTIKH, kou ainii teal 7) KUfup&la. 

* Dissert xxi. [=xxxvii. ed. 1740.— D.] £r/xara ftovrts ATTOSXEAIA. 

* Thespis autem primus haec scripta in omnium notitiam protulit 
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And this, perhaps, may be the true reason why the most 
of those that have spoken of the origin of comedy make no 
mention of Susarion or his contemporaries, but ascribe the 
invention of it to Epicharmus. For, as it seems, nothing of 
that kind was written and transmitted to posterity before the 
time of that Sicilian. Theocritus, therefore, is express and 
positive, that Epicharmus invented comedy : 

"A re (fxoya Adaptor x&'Kqp, 6 rav KW/iip8iav 
Evpwv, 'Eirlx&PM>o$. 8 

Comedy, says Themistius, began of old in Sicily ; for Epi- 
charmus and Phormus were of that country. 1 Epicharmus, 
says Suidas, together with Phormus, invented comedy at 
Syracuse.* And Solinus, in his description of Sicily ; Here, 
says he, was comedy first invented.* Some are of opinion, 
says Diomedes, that EpicJtarmus first made comedy. 1 " Aris- 
totle makes some small intimation of Susarion's pretences, 
but he expresses himself so, that he does as good' as declare 
in favour of Epicharmus. I'll give the reader his own 
words : The pretenders, says he, to the invention of comedy 
are the Megarenses, both those here (he means the Mega- 
renses near Attica) and those in Sicily; for Epicharmus was 
of that place, who is much older than CMomdes and Magnes.* 
When he says, the Megarenses that are here, he may hint 
perhaps at Susarion, who was born at that Megara ; but he 
plainly signifies that his claim was of no great weight, by 
passing him over without a name. He might allow him to 
be the author of some extempore farces, that may be called 
the first rudiments of comedy; and that's all that with justice 
can be granted him. And with this opinion all those fall in 
who assert that comedy is more recent than tragedy; for the 
same persons suppose Thespis to be the inventor of tragedy, 
who lived about Olymp. lxi. Horace, after he had given an 

• Theoc. Epig. 17. ' Them. Orat. ziz. " SuicL 'Ewix- 

T Solin. Hie primiim inventa comoedia. v Diom. p. 486. 

z Arist Poet. c. 8. 
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account of the rise of tragedy and satyr ;* After these, says 
he, came the old comedy; Successit vetua his comcediaJ His, 
says the ancient Scholiast, scil. satyne et tragcedia.f And 
Donatus is very positive, That tragedy is senior to comedy, 
both in the subject of it and the time of its invention.* 

Well, then, if Epicharmus was the first writer of comedy, 
it will soon appear that the true Phalaris could not borrow 
an iambic from the stage. For it's well known that Epi- 
charmus lived with Hiero of Syracuse;* and the author of 
the Arundel Marble places them both at Olymp. lxxvii. 1., 
when Chares was Archon at Athens; which is lxxviii. 
years after Phalaris's death. Tis true Epicharmus lived to a 
very great age ; to xc. years, as La&rtius says; b or to xcvn., 
as Lucian. c Now, allow the greater of these numbers for the 
true term of his life; and suppose, too, that he died that 
very year when he is mentioned in the Marble (though it 
cannot fairly be presumed so) ; yet he would but be xvm. 
years old in the last year of Phalaris's reign ; which perhaps 
will be thought too young an age to set up for an inventor ; 
for all great wits are not so very early and forward as a 
young writer (Praef. p. 3.) that I have heard of. 

Or, again ; if Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, 
be supposed the first poet of the stage, the matter will not 
be at all mended; for even he, too, is too young to do the 
Epistles any service. His name is written different ways : 
Athenaeus and Suidas call him Phormus ; d but Aristotle, 
Phormis. e In Themistius 'tis written Amorphics ; f which is 
an evident depravation. Some learned men would write it 
Phormus too in Aristotle ; but if that be true which Suidas 
relates of him, that he was an acquaintance ofGelo the Syra- 
cusian's, and tutor to his children,* the true reading must be 

[* i. e. the satyric drama.— -D.] t Art Poet. v. 281. 

[i In the old ed. " Satyria et Tragcedi*:" but see Hor. ed. Cruq. 1611. 
p. 632.— D.] 

1 De Com. » Plut Schol. Pind. &c. 

b Laert Epich. e Luc, in Macrob. * +6pi*os. 

< +6pius. Poet. c. v. f "Ajiopfos. t Suid. in topp. 
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Phormis. For he is the same Phormis that, as Pausanias 
tells at large, h came to great honour in the service of Gelo, 
and of Hiero after him : and that, I think, is a proof suffi- 
cient that he did not invent comedy as early as the time of 
Phalaris. 

Upon the whole matter, I suppose, from what has been 
said, these four things will be allowed; That the authorities 
for Epicharmus are more and greater than those for Susa- 
rion : that if Epicharmus was the first comedian, Phalaris 
could not cite a passage out of comedy : that allowing Susa- 
rion to have contributed something towards the invention 
of comedy, yet his plays were extemporal, and never pub* 
lished in writing, and consequently unknown to Phalaris: 
and lastly, that, if they were published, 'tis more likely 
they were in tetrameters and other chorical measures, fit for 
dances and songs, than in iambics. So far is it from being 
a just consequence, If comedy was but heard of at Athens, 
Phalaris might quote iambics out of it; though it gave such 
great satisfaction to the learned Examiner. 

'Tis true, there are five iambics extant that are fathered 
upon Susarion, and perhaps may really be his : 

A/eovere, \eo><r Sovaapt&v \6yei raSe, 
Tibs $i\lvov> Meyap60ev, Tpiirohto-Kior 
Katcbv, ywaiw a\\* 6fta>$, & brj/jborai, 
Ovk iarlv olicetv oltciav &V€v /cateov. 
Kal yelp to yrjfiaty ical to fir) yrjfiai 9 kclkov. 

The first four of these are produced by Diomedes Scholasti- 
cus in his Commentary on Dionysius Tkrax,* a MS. now in 
the Royal library; the last, with three others, by Stobaeus; 1 
the first, third, and fourth, by Diomedes the Latin gram- 
marian $ and the third and fourth by Suidas. k The emen- 

k Eliaci. 

[* Published in vol. ii. of Better's Anecd. Gr.; where (p. 748) is tw&atfmv 
instead of 2owraplw. — D.] 

1 Stob. tit lxvii. [= III. 30. ed. Gaitf.— D.] 

J Lib. iii p. 486. led. Putck.— D.] 

k Suid. v. ofrf <r<n>. [=11. 2756. ed. Goitf.— D.] 
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dation of the second verse is owing to the excellent Bishop 
Pearson ; l for it's very faulty in the MS. But the first verse, 
as he has published it, 

Akovctc \ef ea>9, Xovcraploov rc&e \iyev, 

has two errors in it against the measures of iambics. So 
that, to heal that flaw in the verse, for Xe^eax; it's written 
\££iv in the Latin Diomedes. But the true reading is 
A/covere, Xeca?, as it's extant in Stobseus; that is, Hear, O 
people! 'Tis the form that criers used; and means the same 
thing with our O yes. m Plutarch tells us, That in the parish 
of the PaUemans of Attica 'twas unlawful for the crier to 
use that common form, A/covere, Xews, because a certain crier, 
called Leos, had formerly betrayed their ancestors. 11 Stra- 
tonicus the musician made a quibble about it; for, as he 
once was in Mylasa,* a city that had few inhabitants, but a 
great many temples, he comes into the market-place, as if 
he would proclaim something; but, instead of A/covere, Xaol, 
as the form used to be, he said 'A/covere, vaoL In Lucian's 
Sale of Philosophers, the form that Mercury the crier uses is 
A/cove, atya. And so much by way of digression, to supply 
the emendation of the incomparable Pearson. 

If I would imitate somebody's artifice, in suppressing 
and smothering what he thinks makes against him, I might 
easily conceal a passage of this yet unpublished MS., which 
carries in it a specious objection against something I have 
said. Diomedes introduces those verses of Susarion with 
these words: One Susarion, says he, was the beginner of 
comedy in verse; whose plays were all lost in oblivion, but 

1 Vind. Ignat ii. 11. 

m Or oyez. The Attic idiom has it 'Axorferc, Xc4. Aristoph. (Acharn. 
p. 300.) [=v. 964. ed. Bekk., where robs x^w.— D.] 

'Axofor*, \*4' *ot& r& wdrpia r&t x°&*> & * 

And again (Iren. p. 454.) [=v. 548. ed. Bekk. — D.] 

'Ajcoforc, Xc^' robs ywpyobs kwltvcu, &c. [AddenJ] 

■ Plut. in Thee. [• Mylassa; Gr. Mfawnro.— D.] 

° A then. p. 348. [= III. 284. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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there are two or three iambics of a play of his still remem- 
bered.* Here's an express testimony that Susarion used 
iambics in his plays ; though I have newly endeavoured to 
make it probable that, in the first infancy of comedy, the 
iambic was not used there ; as we are certain, from Aristotle, 
that it was not in tragedy. But I have one or two exceptions 
against Diomedes's evidence. First, he stands alone in it; 
he is a man of no great esteem ; he lived many hundreds of 
years after the thing that he speaks of; so that it ought to 
pass for no more than a conjecture of his own. And again, 
I would have it observed, that these five iambics are spoken 
in the person of Susarion; which will go a great way 
towards a proof that they are no part of a play. For, when 
the poet in his own name would speak to the spectators, he 
makes use of the chorus to that purpose ; and it is called a 
irapafSaaisp of which sort there are several now extant in 
Aristophanes. But the measures that the chorus uses at 
that time are never iambics, but always anapaests or tetrame- 
ters. And I believe there is not one instance that the chorus 
speaks at all to the pit in iambics ; to the actor it sometimes 
does. And lastly, if these verses of Susarion's had been 
known to be borrowed from a play, it could not have been 
such a secret to Aristotle. For it's plain, I think, that he 
had met with no certain tradition of any play of Susarion's : 
if he had, he would never attribute the invention of comedy 
to the Sicilians, so long after him. This argument will not 
seem inconsiderable, if we remember what an universal 
scholar that philosopher was, and that he had particularly 
applied himself to know the history of the stage, having 
writ a treatise of the AiSac/eaXlai, An Account of the Names, 
and the Times, and the Authors of all the Plays that ever 
were acted. If the verses, therefore, are truly Susarion's, 'tis 

p Tlp&rov /icf olv 'Zovaap'wv ns rrjs ifAfiirpov KWfxqttlas hpxtyb* iybero, ol rh 
p\v tpdfjLara \4flv KaT€vtfj^&rj<ray &vo 8c ff rpus lafifioi rod dpd/utTos M ftrfiny 
<p4povrau [In Bekker's Anecd. Gr. ii. 748. ZlpSnov olv XovSapiny .... jcarcpc- 
pfflu .... and rod vpfrov Bpdftarros. — D.] 

i SchoL Aristoph. HephesL Pollux. 
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probable they were made upon some other occasion, and 
not for the stage. 

To return now to our Examiner ; let us see a little how 
he manages his Susarion; for it's a wonder, if, besides a 
general fault in producing a weak argument, he do not add 
several incidental ones, which a more skilful manager might 
have avoided. And, to justify my suspicion of him, his very 
first sentence has two or three errors in it. The Chronicon 
Marmoreum, says he, informs us, that comedy was brought 
into Athens by Susarion, or rather, that a stage was by 
him first erected in Athens (p. 140). And from the word 
stage he would draw an inference, That Susarion was not 
the inventor, but an improver only, of comedy (p. 141). Now, 
I affirm that the Marble Chronicon says nothing here about 
Athens or a stage. I will set down the whole paragraph, 
as it was published from the original by Mr. Selden and 
Mr. Young: 

*A<f>' ov iv *A0 . . . at? Kcofico .../>... €0rj . . . aavc . . • 
t<ov 'I/capiiav r/vpovTOs Hovaaplavo? teal BoXoy . . red . . . 
7T7ro) tov ioya . . 8 . . apviyp . . . vowov . . . €p . . 09 . . .* 

In this worn and broken condition the passage was printed 
by Mr. Selden; and the supplements that have been made 
to it since are only learned men's conjectures, and may law- 
fully be laid aside if we have better to put in their places. 
The first word[s] of it, iv ad . . . at,?, Mr. Selden guessed to 
be iv 9 A0i]va^ 9 in Athens; wherein he is followed by Pal- 
merius, Pearson, Marsham, and every body since. But, 
with humble submission to those great names, I am per- 
suaded it should not be so corrected. For the author of the 
Marble, when he would say in Athens, always uses *A6rj- 
vqatv, and never ev 'ABqvais.'f So, in. line the 5th, *A# ov 

[* So the passage stands, " charactere communi," in Marm. Arund, p. 10. 
ed. 1628. Sec it also in its original orthography, p. 8. ibid. — D.] 

[f " Iw 'Afljnf*', Homer. 11. B. 549. iw reus 'Aureus, Eur. Phcen. 1719. iw 
" 'Atf^rau, Thucyd. ▼. 18. ibid. 28. iv 'Aftinpri, see p. 872, 8." (i. e. the com- 
mencement of the viiith section of that portion of the present work which treats 
of the Attic Dialect) Dobree, Advert, it 366.— D.] 
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81x71 *A0rfvr)<n, and 33, cuff oi 'AO-fywrh *&& 61, . . ev 9 A6q- 
vr)<ri, and 70, evlfcrjaev 'Adrfvqcri Si&da'KW, so in 79? 81, 83, 
85 ; besides what comes almost in every epoch of it, a/>- 
Xovrcx; J A0ijv7)<Tiv* ,r Tis not credible, therefore, that in this 
single passage he should say ev 'Adrjvcus. Besides, that it 
is not true in fact that Susarion found comedy at Athens ; 
for it was at Icarius, a country parish in Attica, as Athe- 
naeus informs us: r which is the reason that Clem. Alex, 
calls Susarion an Icarian. 8 And the Marble itself, in this 
very place, names the Icarians r&v 'IicapUayv. But surely 
the same person could not act first both at Icarius and 
Athens, in country and city at once. Tis observable, there- 
fore, that in another epoch, where the Marble says, that 
tragedy was first acted by Thespis, who was an Icarian too, 1 
there's nothing said of Athens. Our Examiner, therefore, 
is quite out when he quotes it as the words of the Marble, 
that Susarion brought comedy into Athens. 

His next mistake is, when he tells us, as out of the 
Marble, that Susarion set up his stage at Athens (p. 140, 
141). The whole foundation of this imaginary stage is that 
fragment of a word .... aavc .... which the very ingenious 
and learned Palmerius fancied ought to be eVi cravUn y acted 
upon boards? and his conjecture is approved by the great 
Pearson.* This, in the edition of the Marmora Oxoniensia, 
was, I know not why, changed into iv aavio-i, in boards. 
And the Examiner, who, without question, understands how 
comedies may be put into boards, (though the groaning 
board of famous memory might rather belong to some 
tragedy,) judiciously follows this casual oversight in that 
elegant edition. w 

I desired my worthy friend Dr. Mill to examine with his 
own eyes this passage in the Marble, which is now at 
Oxford, and makes part of the glory of that noble Univer- 

' P. 40. [= I. 152. ed. Sckw.— D.] 

* %owrapltov *Lco/ucfc. Strom, i. * Suid. e«r. 

■ Exercit p. 702. T Vind. Ignat ii. 11. 

w See the notes there, p. 203, 204. 
VOL. I. 2 L 
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sity. And he informs me, that those letters which Mr* 
Selden and Mr. Young took to be SANI are now whoUy 
invisible, not the least footstep being left of them : and as 
for ENAG . . the two last letters are so defaced, that one 
cannot be certain they were AQ, but only something like 
'em. I am of opinion, therefore, that the entire writing in 
the Marble was, not £v 'AOyvcus, but ev a7njvcu<; 9 inplaustris; 
and that 2ANI has no relation to aav&es, boards, but is the 
last syllable of a verb. So that I would fill up the whole 
passage thus: A<f> Ov EN AU^vAIX EJlMflSuu e<f>op- 
EQH2AN Tiro TilN IKAPIEilN HTPONTOS 20T2A- 
PlflNOS; that is, Since comedies were carried in carts by 
the Icariansy Susarion being the inventor. That in the begin- 
ning the plays were carried about the villages in carts, we 
have a witness beyond exception : 

Ignotum tragicce genus invenisse camente 

Dicitur, et plaustris vsxisse poemata Thespis.* 

And so the old Scholiast upon the place ; Thespis primus 
tragcedias invenit; ad qua* recitandas circa vicos plaustro 
quoque vehebatur ante inventionem scenes. And I suppose 
it's sufficiently known that airyvri is the same with plau- 
strum. Hesychius and Suidas ; % Airr\vr\, ipaga. Eustathius 
twice; "Afiagav jib? teal ain\v^v elireiv ravrbv itrrlv. Glos- 
sarium Philoxeni; Plaustrum, afial-a; plostrum, H/iaga.* 

If this conjecture of mine may seem probable, the next, 
I dare pass my word, will amount even to certainty. The 
words in the Marble, as Mr. Selden published them, are 
these ; Kcu SoXov .... red .... irirtorovKTya ....$...• 

apo-1%0 .... vowov ... cp .... 05 Out of which 

broken pieces the ingenious Palmerius* endeavoured to make 
this sentence ; Kal AoXwvo? re0phnnp 9 rbv ta-^dBtov ap<TV)(pv 9 

x Horat. in Art Poet [275.— D.] 

[* Lcnnep, in his Latin version of fientley's Diss. (p. 264. ed. 1781.), has 
" Plostrum, krfiry;" but, according to the eds. both of Vulcanius and Labbe, the 
Gloss. Philox. is rightly quoted in our text — D.] 

* Palmer, ibid. 
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irlOov olvov; that is, Dolon (together with Susarion) was 
inventor of comedy; the prize of which was a basket of figs 
and a hogshead of trine, which were carried home by the 
victor in a chariot with four horses. But he ingenuously 
confesses, that he never read any thing of this Dolon, a 
comic poet, nor of such prizes as a basket of figs and a 
hogshead of wine ; nor that they were conveyed home in 
a chariot. However, this emendation of his is approved 
and followed by the learned publisher of Marmora Oxonir- 
ensia. 

I was led, by the very sense of the place, to suspect that 
Mr. Selden or Mr. Young had copied the inscription wrong ; 
and that instead of AOAON . . TEG . . IHItlTON, they 
ought to have read it A6A0N ETEOH IIPflTON ; for 
the difference in these letters is very small, and such as 
might escape even a curious eye in so dim an inscription. 
I communicated by letter this suspicion of mine to the 
Reverend Dr. Mill, who will bear me witness that I sent this 
correction to him before he had looked upon the stone ; and 
I asked the favour of him, that he would consult the Marble 
itself; and he returned me this answer, That the writing in 
the Marble is fair and legible enough in this very manner, 
KAI AOAON ETEOH nPilTON I2XAAS2 . . APSIXO 
• . KAI OINOT. I conceive, therefore, this whole passage 
should thus be restored ; Kal a&kov iridrj irp&rov, lo^dBcov 
ipaiXps, fcal olvov d/jL<f>opev<; ; that is, And the prize was first 
proposed, a basket of figs and a small vessel of trine. Dolon, 
we see, and his coach and four , are vanished already: and 
as for the prizes for the victory, which Palmerius owns he 
knew nothing of, I think I can fairly account for them out 
of a passage in Plutarch: 2 Anciently, says he, the feast of 
Bacchus was transacted country-like and merrily: first there 
was carried (a/A^opev? olvov) a vessel op wine and a 
branch of a vine; then followed one that led a goat (rpdyov) 
after Mm; another carried {lo-ya^tov appix°y) a basket of 
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figs; and last of all came the phallus (o <f>d\\o$). Now, ag 
both tragedy and comedy had their first rise from this feast 
of Bacchus, the one being invented by those that sung the 
dithyramb,* and the latter by those that sung the phallic; 
so, the prizes and rewards for those that performed best 
were ready upon the spot, and made part of the procession ; 
the vessel of wine and the basket of Jigs were the premium for 
comedy, and the goat for tragedy. Both the one and the 
other are expressed in these verses of Dioscorides's, never 
yet published, which shall further be considered in the xi, 
section, about the age of tragedy: 

B&icxps Sre TpLrrov /carcvyoc x°P° v 9 $ TPATOS &>8\ov, 
ri'rr^ ty STKI2NAPPIXOS £!0Xo9 fr*. 

Now, I would ask the Examiner one question, If he can 
really think Susarion made regular and finished comedies, 
with the solemnity of a stage, when the prize, we see, that 
he contended for, was the cheap purchase of a cask of wine 
and a parcel of dried figs? These sorry prizes were laid 
aside when comedy grew up to maturity ; and to carry the 
day from the rival poets was an honour not much inferior to 
a victory at Olympia. 

I'll forgive Mr. B. his double mistake of xxx. years, 
when he says, Susarion must fall in between the 610th and 
the 589/A* year be/ore Christ (p. 141). For I find some 
other person has already reprehended him for't. And I 
am well pleased with his judgment of Bishop Pearson's 
performance, 11 that he has proved, beyond all contro- 
versy, that Susarion is a distinct poet from Sannyrion 
(p. 141). I see the gentleman, if he be free and dis- 
interested, can pass a true censure. Casaubon and Selden, 
as famous men in their generations as Mr. B. is in this, 

• Arist Poet c. iv. [=ix. ed. Tyrw. — D.] 

[* In both eds. of Boyle's work " 489th" — a mistake of the printer, as is 
observed in A View of the Dissert. %c. 1698. p. 61. by Milner, who is the " some 
other person " mentioned above. — D.] 

b Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 
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thought both those names belonged to the same person ; but 
Bishop Pearson, by one single chronological argument, has 
refuted them, says Mr. B., beyond all controversy. I may 
say, without breach of modesty, I have refuted Fhalaris's 
Epistles by a dozen chronological proofs, each of them as 
certain as that one of the Bishop's, besides my arguments 
from other topics ; and yet (to see what it is to be out of 
favour with Mr. B.) I have proved nothing at all. , Mr. B., 
no doubt, has good motives for his giving such different 
characters ; but I would ask him why he says, Mr, Selden's 
opinion would bring Susarion down to Aristophanes* s time? 
(p. 141.) It would just do the contrary, and carry San- 
nyrion up above Pisistratus's time. For the epoch in the 
Marble was not doubted by Mr. Selden. 

The Bishop, says Mr. B«, has proved thai Sannyrion must 
live in Aristophanes 9 s time. This is true; but it still leaves 
his age undetermined within the wideness of xxxx. years, 
for so long Aristophanes was an author. If Mr. B. had 
been cut out for improving any thing, he might easily have 
brought Sannyrion's time to a narrower compass. For San- 
nyrion, in his play called Dana€, burlesqued a verse of Eu- 
ripides's Orestes. c But Orestes was acted at Olymp. xcn. 4., 
when Diodes was Archon at Athens. d DanaS, therefore, 
must have come soon after it, or else the jest would have 
been too cold. The Frogs of Aristophanes, where the same 
verse is ridiculed, were acted the third year after, Olymp. 
xciii. 3. e So that we may fairly place the date of Sannyrion's 
Danae between Olymp. xcn. 4. and 01. xcv. 

We are come now to the second part of my argument 
from this passage in Phalaris's Epistle ; Ovrfrov? yctp Svra? 
aOdyarov opyijv fyew, <&? <f>aarl rives, ov irpoarjicei, Mortal 
men, as some say, ought not to bear immortal anger. The 

c Schol. ad Ranas Aristoph. p. 142. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 374.— D.] SchoL 
Orest v. 279. 

d Id. v. 371, 770. e Argum. Ranar. 
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thought, as I observed, was to be met with in two several 
places ; in a poet cited by Aristotle, and in Euripides's PM- 
loctetes. Allow then, first, that the writer of the Epistle 
borrowed it from the former of these; then, as I have 
hitherto endeavoured to prove, and as I think with success, 
he could not be as ancient as the true Phalaris of Sicily. 
But the reader, I hope, will take notice, that all this was ex 
abundant i; for there are plain and visible footsteps that he 
has stole it, not from Aristotle's poet, but out of Philoctetes> 
which was not made till sixscore years after Phalaris's death. 
So that, let the dispute about comedy and Susarion fall as it 
will (though I think that to be no hazard), yet he will still 
be convicted of a cheat upon this second indictment. 

The words of the pretended Phalaris are, Ovrfroi^ 6vra* 
dddvarov opyrjv e%€w ov irpoariKeu The words of Euripides 
are, 

"flairep Se Ovqrbv zeal ro a&fi r)fi&v ££v, 
Ovr(o TTpoaq/eei firjSZ rt}v opyrjv e%etK 
'AOdvarov 

In the comparing of which I remarked, that, besides the 
words Ovqrbs and aOdvaros opyrj 9 there are other words also 
that are found in both passages, opyrjv %xetv and irpoarjtcei. 
As for 0V7JTO? and aOdvaro? bpyrj, they are necessary to this 
sentence, and the thought cannot be expressed without 
them ; for one cannot express this opposition of mortal and 
immortal, upon which the whole thought turns, in other 
Greek words than dvtjrb? and dddvaro?. It might be said, 
therefore, in Phalaris's behalf, That, if two or more persons 
should hit upon this thought (which is far from impossible), 
there is no avoiding but they must needs fall into the very 
same expressions of OvrjTo<; and addvaro? opyrjv and yet 
none of them might steal them from any of the rest; as we 
see all the three words are found in that other verse quoted 
by Aristotle, 

'AOdvarov opyrjv pr) ^uXarre, 0v7)to? wv* 
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To occur, then, to this plausible pretence ; I observed, there 
were other words in both passages alike, opyrjv 2%etv and 
wpoorficet; and that here there was no room for this specious 
objection. For £%e£v and Trpocijteet, are not necessary to the 
thought, as drqrbs and addvaro? are, because there are 
several other words that signify the same things ; so that the 
sentence, as to this part of it, might be varied several ways ; 
as one may say opyrjv <f>v\drT€w, as well as i%etv (and so 
the poet in Aristotle has it), or opyrjv Tqpelv, or opyrjv rp&- 
ff>€Lv y &c. And so, instead of vrpoarij/cei,, one may say ov Bel, 
ov trpiirei, ov irpkirov ccrriv, ov irpooijtcov ioriv, or ov vqpvi- 
reovy ov <f>v\a/criov, and many other ways, which, by being 
intermixed, would produce a great number of changes. So 
that, upon the whole, since the writer of the Epistle has the 
very numerical words of Euripides, in a case where it's so 
much odds that he would not have lit upon them by chance, 
I looked upon it, as I still do, to be a plain instance of 
imitation, and, consequently, a plain proof of an imposture. 
Well, what says our severe Examiner to this? Why, 
truly, with a pretended jest, but at the bottom in sober 
earnest, he lets Phalaris shift for himself and is resolved not 
to answer this argument (p. 143). I will not say how un- 
generous a design this is, to leave his Sicilian prince in the 
lurch. But, I fear, it's too late now to shake him off with 
honour; his Phalaris will stick close to him longer than he 
will wish him. However, instead of an answer to me, he 
desires me to answer him, Whether it was prudent in me to 
accuse Phalaris of a theft, by a pair of quotations pillaged 
from his poor Notes on this Epistle? (p. 143.) Poor Notes ! 
he may be free with them 9 because he claims them as his 
own (p. 35) ; and yet, as poor as he calls them, if common 
fame may be believed, somebody run in debt for them. But 
he desires my answer; and I will give it him, for the accu- 
sation is a very high one. To pillage his poor Notes, would 
be as barbarous as to rob the naked, and, I dare add, to as 
little purpose. My defence is, That these two passages 
which I have quoted are in Aristotle and Stobseus; and I 
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believe I may truly say, that I had read them in those two 
authors before Mr. B. knew the names of them. In other 
places he confesses, and makes it part of my character, that 
I have applied myself with success to the collection of Greek 
fragments (p. 285) ; why might I not have these two then 
out of the original authors? Are these sentences vanished 
out of Aristotle and Stobseus, since the memorable date of 
Mr. B.'s Edition of Phalaris ? If ever they were used since, 
or shall be used hereafter, must they needs be pillaged from 
him ? Alas ! one may safely predict, without setting up for 
a prophet, that these sentences will still be quoted, when his 
poor Notes, and his poor Examination too, will have the 
happiness to be forgotten. If Mr. B. had made the same 
inference that I do from these sentences, there had been 
some colour for his accusation of theft; but he barely cites 
them in his Notes : and it's another great instance of the 
sagacity of our Examiner, that, when he even stumbled 
upon arguments, yet he could not make use of them. 

I had taken notice, from the Scholiast on Euripides, 
that Philoctetes was acted 01. lxxxvii. But an unknown 
author/ that has mixed himself in this controversy, has been 
pleased to object, That some others say the Phoeniss© was 
acted then ; so Scaliger 9 s J 0\vfiirid8&v avaypa<j>rj, and Arts- 
tophanes's Scholiast. But here are several mistakes com- 
mitted in this short objection. First, the author seems not 
to have known that there were four plays of Euripides's acted 
in one year: there's no consequence, therefore, in this ar- 
gument; for Phcenissa and Philoctetes might both of them 
be acted at Ol. lxxxvii. Then, both here and in other 
places, he argues from the 'OXv/tfrxaSau' avarfpa^rj 9 as if it 
was an ancient piece. But Scaliger himself confesses it's 
his own work; and in this passage that great man mistook 
himself, either by haste, or by trusting to his memory;* for, 

f View of Dissert p. 10. [by the Rev. John Milner, B.D., late vicar of Leeds 
in Yorkshire. Note on ed. 1777.] 

[• " The inaccuracies [of Scaliger] may be partly ascribed to a want of 
M sufficient attention to the value of authorities. He often follows Diodorus or 
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instead of Qolvuxtrai, he designed to have writ Mqteia, out 
of the Scholiast on Euripides ; and such oversights are not 
unfrequent in that collection of his.* Again, the author 
is very much out in quoting tye Scholiast on Aristophanes; 
which I suppose he might copy from the learned Mr. 
Barnes's Ltfe of Euripides. 11 But, so far is that Scholiast 
from affirming that the Phcenissa was acted Olymp. lxxxvh., 
that I will prove from him it was acted after Olymp. xci. 2. 
For he twice declares 1 that the Phcemssa was not then acted 
when Aristophanes brought his Aves upon the stage, which 
was at Olymp. xci. %) when Chabrias was Archon. And 
again, k he gives an account why Aristophanes, in his Rants, 
rather chose to ridicule the Andromeda of Euripides, which 
was then vin. years old, than Hypsipyle, or Phobnissjc, or 
Antiope, all which had been acted a little while btfore. 1 But 
the Rome was acted Olymp. xcm. 3., when Callias was 
Archon. m It is plain, therefore, that the Pheenissa must 
have been acted between Olymp. xci. 2. and xcm. 3. I 
dare so far rely upon this unknown author's candour, as to 
believe he will be satisfied with this reply. And I think there 
are no more of his animadversions that concern me or these 
Dissertations, that require a particular answer. 

I have nothing more to say at present upon this article of 
comedy : but, that I may not break it off abruptly, without 
taking leave of the Examiner, I would desire one piece of 
Justice at his hands ; That, the next time he burlesques some 
knotty paragraph of mine, or any of his future antagonists', 

" Eusebius, neglecting the surer testimonies of Xenophon or the orators. And 
" yet when we consider that he had no predecessor in such a work, and that the 
M plan and arrangement was original and his own, we shall give him due credit 
" lor having performed so much." Clinton's Intr. to FaUi Hell., from lv. to 
cxxiv. OL, p. xxvi. — D.] 

* See here, p. 215. h Sect xxvi. 

1 P. 882, 585. ed. Basil. [Schol to ed. Bekk. p. 238, 240.— D.] 

J Ibid. 366. [Av. Argum. I. 294. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

k Ibid. 132. [SchoL to ed. Bekk. p. 365.— D.] 

1 Tlp6 6\iyov tidaxOfrrvp. 

■ Ibid. p. 128. [Aon. Argum. I. 517. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
VOL. I. 2 M 
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he would not add to it, of his own, four marks of parentheses 
()() like knots upon a string, to make it look the more 
knottily (p. 142). Twould be a very dear bargain to pur- 
chase a much better jest than that at the expense of truth 
and integrity. 

IX. 

The xii. Epistle exhibits Phalaris making this 
compliment to his friends ; r Clv ibrvyfivrtw, z&v avrog 
iiigcp ffVfJwrkoucS icu'povs, foSug ovhh rirrov tvrvyjuv £o&v, 
That while they continued in prosperity, his joy for 
that, though himself should fall under misfortunes, 
would still make him happy. But methinks those 
words, irigcp haspon, the other god, or genius, that is, 
the bad one, have a quaintness in them something 
poetical ; and I am mistaken if they be not borrowed 
from some retainer to the Muses. And now I call it 
to mind, they are Pindar's," 

Aa/p^ J 1 sregog 

'Kg xuxbv rgiypcug liapd | trccro m ; 

or Callimachus's, for this scazon of his is there cited 
by the Scholiast, 

Ov icaumg, otiX ovg itr/p olrsgog fca/pw.* 

Whether of these our author made bold with, I can- 
not determine. Pindar, I should incline to guess, 
but that I find him familiar with Callimachus upon 
another occasion, Epist. cxxil, speaking of Perillus's 
invention of the Brazen Bull ; 'Txef IfLoS rw SteOgo* 

■ Pyth. iii. [v. 62. ed. Heyn.— D.] [• Ft. Call xci. p. 211. ed. Blm.—D.') 
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stJfg xccra rSf ivifiovkivorrat a%(hig6rcirov. Where he has 
taken that expression, rw 5\e0gov tvgs, from these 
verses of Callimachus, that concern the same busi- 
ness, 

IlgSrog Its) rw rocvgof Ixaiwsv, ag top oXstigo* 
Evj s, rbv h %o£kx2> zed xvg} ymptvov. 

But, be it either of them as you will, I suppose the 
ages of both those poets are well enough known ; so 
that, without any computation of years, one may 
pronounce these fine Epistles not to belong to Pha- 
laris himself, but to his secretary the Sophist 

The Examiner, after a long prologue of banter and gri- 
mace, which he thinks he has a great talent at, comes at last 
to that little reasoning that he can spare upon this article. 
He will not allow frepo? 8alp,a>v to be a poetical expression ; 
for which, says he, of the words is poetical, erepo? or Salficov} 
"Erepo? here signifies neither more nor less than another; and 
Salfiow is taken for tv%9/, fortune ; and so they are used in 
prose authors (p. 144). Was there ever such an admirable 
touchstone found out, to try poetical expressions by? If 
the several words taken asunder have nothing poetical in 
them, then, to be sure, the whole can have nothing poetical. 
Will he please to lend it me a little, to make an essay upon 
a verse or two ? as, 

Luna, dies, et nox, et noctis signa several 

The men of letters have believed hitherto, that the latter 
part of this verse was in the poetical style, and that the prose 
of it was sidera. But, by the touchstone, I discover that 
now signifies neither more nor less than night, and signa 

• SchoL Pind. Pyth. I [ Fr. Call cxul p. 235. ecL Bhm.—D.] 
9 Lucret v. [1189.— D.] 
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nothing but signs, and severa nothing but severe ; which are 
the common meanings of those words. There's nothing 
therefore of an air of poetry there, but it's all plain and 
vulgar language. 

Chm Proteus consueta petens Zfluctibus antra 
That; eum vasti circum gens humidaponti 
ExultanSy rorem late dispergit amarumM 

I believe the author of these verses thought himself above 
the pitch of common prose, when he called the fish humida 
gens ponti, and the sea- water rorem amarum: but Mr. B. 
can prove he was mistaken ; for he can shew him in Varro's 
prose, which was writ before the Georgics, gens, a nation, 
and humida, moist, and all the rest, if you take them single, 
in the very same sense that Virgil uses them. If the Exa- 
miner by this time be out of love with his touchstone, I will 
then make bold to tell him, That 'tis not the separate words 
ihepos, Salfjuovy but the particular sense that is put upon 
them when they are joined together, that gives them a poeti- 
cal air. That Irepo? halp&v, the other genius, should, with- 
out reference to the opposite one, signify absolutely the evil 
genius, is truly a quaintness something poetical. So the Scho- 
liast on Pindar thought it, a writer of very good esteem, if 
we may put his judgment in the scale against Mr. B.'s ; for 
he explains it, itepos, 6 *a*07rotof; and adds the passage of 
Callimachus, to justify Pindar in the use of the phrase: 
which certainly he needed not have done, were it as familiar 
and prosaical as our censurer would make it.* 

* Virgil. Georg. iv. [429.— D.] 

[• " Sed hos versus (Rhesi) qui proxime precedunt, partim cum Reiskio et 
" Heathio, sic opinor rei tituendot : 

Tit wv? tinvxias 
*E* rip jACT&ip Tpoiw &v4ya 

Aalfsuov tr€p6v n <pvrt6wv ; 

" Sic veteres Zrtpov et frcpd? t* per ctyq/uurp&jr dicebant rb jcwclr. quique 
" causa malt Pythagoreis, Philolao, Timeo, Archyte, & kokqxqAs 4px*» Plu " 
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His next exception, of the very same features and com- 
plexion with the former, is about 8\*0pov stpe; which I had 
charged upon the Sophist as a phrase borrowed from Calli- 
machus. The Latin, he says, of this Greeks invenere tormen- 
tum, is in Horace; and he'll engage at a venture to find these 
two words together in a prose writer (p. 145). Here's your 
man of resolution ! he'll engage at a venture ; and, indeed, 
his whole Book seems to be writ so. But I'll excuse him 
that trouble; and, since it will so much oblige him, I will 
shew him those two Greek words (which will serve his turn 
much better than his Latin ones) as close together as can be, 
in a verse of Hermesianax's,' 

ElarSfee to* Sal/iov, EvptwlSri, ETPEN 0AE6P0N, 
*Afj,(f)l fSlov arrvyv&y avrtdaavri /cw&v. 

But I hope, in return, he'll be pleased to remember that 
I did not lay the stress of the argument upon this, that the 
two words okeOpov evpe came together in Callimachus, but 
that they concerned the same business; for both the sophist 
and the poet were speaking of Perillus and his Bull. And 
if Mr. B., with his index-hunting, will engage to find the 
same words in another author, and upon the very same occa- 
sion, I'll engage too, without any venture, to shew that this 
other author too had been trading with Callimachus. 

Mr. B. will not pass even the shortest section without 
giving us a cast of his learning, though it be quite besides the 
subject. Callimachus, he says, Dorizes in saying &T€pos for 

" tarcho 6 vu» <P«6\bv hipiovpyos, dicebatur et tripos eWpw. Plutarch, de Is. 
" et Os. ed. Squir. p. 116. ol 8i rbr fAr Apcbwo, febr, rhv & ercpor, Aalfiova 
" xaXovcir, &nrcp ZmpoJurrptis. — (Zoroastris de Deo magnifies dabit Euseb. 
" Prep. Ev. I. p. 42. a.) hinc calamitates et infortunia tripos balfxwv Phalaridi 
" Epist xiL KaXds et Mows opponuntur Demostheni de Cor. p. 150. 1 150. 
" Platonem in Theaeteto scripsisse p. 173. d. *l tk 1j fripws rt yiyovtv iv *6\u, 
" suspicor ex Jamblichi Protr. c. xiv. p. 84, 25. Miror quae acripsit Bentleiua 
" ad cenauram BoyleL" Valcken. Diatr. p. 112. — D.] 

r Atheii. p. 598. [=V. 165. ed. Schw,, who gives the passage thus, 
EjVAm rot talttmr Eftpnrftp tlptr, «c.t. K 
— " Lege EtyMrfcj in vocative" Porson, in his Tract* f eYc. (by Kidd), p. 245.— 
See also Hermann's Opuscula, iv. 248. — D.] 
VOL. I. 
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^re/909 (p. 143). If the Examiner here had not catched at a 
jest, he might have saved a mistake in earnest. For, under 
favour, this irepo? is not the Doric idiom, but the Ionic and 
the Attic. Herodotus uses it, *E<ra Bk seal irepo^ X6709 ;* and 
Sophocles in his Ajax> Elff arepos crrpanpyo* ;* and some 
other writers in those dialects: but if Mr. B. has some 
second-hand writers which tell him 'tis Doric too, he will 
find them mistaken. 

He concludes this article with telling the world, that I 
have lately reprinted these two criticisms with my Fragments 
of CaUimachus (p. 145). And yet the world very well knows 
that those Fragments of Callimachus were printed a good 
while before the Dissertation : and I will tell him further, 
that the Fragments were printed before one single line of the 
Dissertation was writ. This it is to engage at a venture: 
but he ventures on still, and, if he guesses right, 9 tis the only 
part of the Dissertation that I ever will put into Latin* 
Now, I seriously protest, that, out of kindness to him, 
besides other reasons, I have no design nor desire to have 
it in Latin ; yet, when I consider what an awkward guesser 
he is, and perpetually in the wrong, 'tis a kind of a presage 
to me that he now guesses no better. 

X. 

The xxiii. Epistle is directed to Pythagoras ; and 
there he gives to his doctrine and institution the 
name of Philosophy ; 'H <J>aXo£*&of rvgame rijg llvfo- 
yogou OIA0200IA2 tKwtov oaov loxu zt^gifffiai. 

* Herod, iv. 11. 

[• " Hanc crasin R. B. f formarum Atticarum perapicacisaimum, effugisae, 
" minim profecto. In Diaaertatione de Phalaride . . . • &r<pos non eat Daricum, 
" aed Ionicum et Atticum, Utuntur eo Herodotus, iv. 11. *E<rr« 9i iral trepos 
" \6yos,* (iXAoj ex MSS. Arch. Paaa. Aik. pnetulit Wesselingiua,) ■ et in 
" Aj. (1109.) Sophocles, ZW &r*pos ffrp9fnj/y6s* Probiaset certe prseatantiaai- 
" mus vir, li marmor Sigeum pauld impentiua explorasaet." Kidd, note on 
Dawes'* Miscel. Cri(. t p. 221. ed. 1827.— See also Meineke, Corrig. et Adden. 
to Menand, et Phil Rel. p. 581.— D.] 
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And so again, in the lvi. he gives him the title of 
Philosopher, Tlv6cty6ga rS 4>IA0204>H. I could 
shew now, from a whole crowd of authors, that Py- 
thagoras was the first man that invented that word ; 
but I shall content myself with two, Diogenes Laer- 
tius and Cicero. The former says,* &Jko<ro$$cu> xg£- 
rog wbpwn TlvSayogocg, xai lavrov <P(\6<ro<pov, \v 2$zv£vi 
hateyopwoq Atom, r£ ^ucvwlm rvgdwa, tj Qftjouriw, Py- 
thagoras first named Philosophy, and called himself 
Philosopher, in conversation with Leon the Tyrant of 
Sicyon, or, as some say, of PhUus. The latter tells 
us, Y That, when Pythagoras had discoursed before 
Leon; the Tyrant, much taken with his wit and elo- 
quence, asked him what art or trade he professed. Art, 
says Pythagoras, I profess none; but I am a Philo- 
sopher. Leon, in admiration at the newness of the 
name, inquires what those philosophers were, and where- 
in they differed from other men." What a difference 
is here between the two Tyrants! The one knows 
not what philosopher means ; the other seems to ac- 
count it as threadbare a word as the name of Wise 
Men of Greece, and that too before ever he had 
spoken with Pythagoras. We cannot tell, at this 
distance of time, which conversation was first, that 
with Phalaris, or that with Leon. If Phalaris's was 
the first, the Epistles must be a cheat. But, allowing 
Leon's to be the first, yet it could not be long before 
the other. And 'tis very hard to believe that the 
fame of so small a business could so soon reach 
Phalaris's ear in his castle, through his guard of blue- 



n P. 3. and 26. T Tuscul. Quest L v. 

w Quinam eaaent philosophi, et quid inter eot et reliquoa interesset 
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coats,* and the loud bellowings of his Bull. Nay, 
could we suppose him to have heard of it, yet surely, 
when he had written to Pythagoras, he would have 
ushered the word in with some kind of introduction, 
that science which you call Philosophy; and not speak 
of it as familiarly as if it had been the language of his 
nurse. 

The sum of my argument from the word faXSc-ofo? is 
this ; That it was invented in Pythagoras's time, and by him- 
self, and perhaps not till after his conversation with Pha- 
laris; or if before, yet it's very improbable that Phalaris 
should have heard of the word before he had ever seen the 
man ; nay, though he had heard of it, he would not have 
used it so vulgarly and familiarly, but have signified, by some 
short preamble, that the word was new, and Pythagoras's 
own. 

Let us see, now, how the candid Mr. B. represents it. 
He finds fault, says he, with Phalaris for calling Pytfutgoras 
Philosopher: why? because Pythagoras himself invented that 
word (p. 160). Now, this is so far from being the whole 
argument, that it's no part of it at all. For, I do not blame 
his Phalaris for using the word </>tXo<ro</>o? because Pytha- 
goras invented it, but because he could not have then heard of 
it; or, if he had, he should have prefaced it with something, 
to signify its newness, and that Pythagoras was its author. 
Is not this a most proper and honourable way of giving the 
world } an account of my performance ? (Pref.) But, however, 
he harangues upon this mock argument of his own; Could Pha- 
laris, therefore, says he, pay Pythagoras a greater compliment 
than by using the word? Queen Elizabeth first coined the 
word foeminilis, in a speech of hers to one of the Universities: 

[• T^his is not said at random; for I find the Agrigentines forbade their 
citizens to wear blue clothes, because blue was Phalaris' s livery. So says Hadr. 
Junius de Comd, cap. vi Salter. Note on ed. 1777.] 
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could that body have shewed her a handsomer piece of respect 
than by using that very word to her afterwards, as freely as if 
it had been one of the best age of Latin? All this, as I have 
plainly shewn, does not at all concern me or my argument; 
yet I mention it, that the reader may see what a rare judge 
of decency and good sense the Examiner is. For, I dare 
appeal to all persons truly of that character, if that wise 
princess would not have despised such a piece of mean 
pedantic flattery; and rather have commended the manly 
freedom of him that told a greater person than herself, upon 
his coining a barbarous word, Horrrinibus, C<esar, cwitatem 
dare potes, verbis non potes: Your majesty may naturalise 
men, but you cannot naturalise words. And what a clamour 
does Mr. B. make, because I first used, as he thinks, the 
word commentitious ! (p. 287); yet, the same man here, in 
his great wisdom, would have a learned University make 
barbarisms a-purpose,* because a lady chances to do so. 
But 'tis to be hoped that reverend body is not under the 
same direction with Mr. B. 

I had asked the question, How came the fame of so small 
a business, as Pythagoras' s discourse with Leon, to reach the 
ear of Phalaris, who was so difficult of access, being in- 
trenched commonly within his castle, and encompassed with 
his guard of executioners ? The Examiner, who is puzzled 
at nothing, can very easily account for this : for one may as 
well ask, he says, how he came to hear his name was Py- 
thagoras? Fame, that told him the one, must tell him the other 
too (p. 161). An extraordinary acuteness, indeed! If he 
hear of any man's name, he can give an account, with the 



[* Bp. Lowth, Introduce to English Grammar, art Preposition, cites this 
passage in confirmation of his own opinion, that the particle a before participles 
and nouns, in the phrases a-coming, a-bed, &c. (which Dr. Wallis supposed to 
be the preposition at) 9 is the preposition on, a little disguised by familiar use 
and quick pronunciation. In the above phrase, Dr. Bendey plainly supposed « 
to be the same with on; and thus J. Hopkins, Ps. lxxxvii. 16. " The depths <m 
trembling fell;" or, as we now say in common discourse, " they fell a- trem- 
bling." Note on erf. 1777.] 
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same facility, of all his conversation. A man that had 
got this admirable faculty would have had mighty prefer* 
ment in Phalaris's court. A certain gossip of old, as the 
story goes, would needs tell her comrades what Jupiter once 
whispered to Juno in her ear. The company was inquisitive 
how she could know it then : but Mr. B. would have an- 
swered for her, That they might as well ask her how she came 
to know his name was Jupiter? Fame, that told her the one, 
must tell her the other too. 

These are all the animadversions that Mr. B. could afford 
upon this topic; except a small puny cavil against an ex- 
pression of mine, the first inventor; which shall be answered 
when I come to examine his exceptions to my style. But, 
on the next head, the original of tragedy, he resolves to over- 
flow all banks with a spring-tide of learning : let the reader 
therefore prepare, that he be not carried away with the 
flood. 



XL 

In the lxiii. Epistle he is in great wrath with one 
Aristolochus, a tragic poet that nobody ever heard of, 
for writing tragedies against him, xar e/aotJ ygatpu* 
rgayulsag; and in the xcvn. he threatens Lysinus, 
another poet of the same stamp with the former, for 
writing against him both tragedies and hexameters, 
aTOC Itti xa$ rgwyepbtue uq \yk ygaQug. Now, to forgive 
him that silly expression, of writing tragedies against 
him, for he could not be the argument of tragedy 
while he was living, I must take the boldness to tell 
him, who am out of his reach, that he lays a false 
crime to their charge. For there was no such thing 
nor word as tragedy while he tyrannised at Agrigen- 
tum. That we may slight that obscure story about 
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Epigenes the Sicyonian, Thespis, we know, was the 
first inventor of it, according to Horace. Neither 
was the name of tragedy more ancient than the thing, 
as sometimes it happens, when an old word is bor- 
rowed and applied to a new notion ; but both were 
born together, the name being taken from rg &yoq, the 
goat that was the prize to the best poet and actor. 
But the first performance of Thespis's was about the 
lxi. Olymp./ which is more than twelve years after 
Phalaris's death. 

I had made this short reflection upon the Epistles ; That 
Aristolockus and Lysinus, two traffic poets mentioned there, 
were never heard of any where else. This is arraigned by 
Mr. B. with great form and solemnity: but, before he begins, 
he is inclined to guess, from Aristolochus's name, that he was 
a giant tragedian, rather than a fairy one (p. 163).* But 
his consequences are all of a piece, both when he jests and 
when he's serious. For, if he argue from the etymology of 
his name, Aristolochus denotes a person that was good at 
lurking and ambuscade;* which surely is not the proper 
character of a giant. If he argue from the bigness of his 
name, he might have remembered that Borborocoetes and 
Meridarpax, the names of two heroes in Batrachomyomachia, 
make a more terrible sound than Achilles and Hector. And 
we have instances in our own time, that a man may be called 
by a great name, and yet be no giant in any thing. 

Well, now he begins his remarks ; and he finds the foot- 
steps of this Aristolochus in a nameless piece usually printed 
with Censorinus : For there is numerus Aristolochius ; which 

1 Maim. Arund. Suidas in &4<r*ts. 

[• Bentley had used the expression, " Phalaris's two fairy tragedians," 
while treating Of Euripides' s Epistles, — a portion of his first Dissertation which 
he did not reprint, hut which is added to the present edition.— D.] 
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must come from Aristolochus a poet, as Aristophanius there 
comes from Aristophanes (p. 163). Upon which he further 
enlarges: and 'tis a difficult problem, whether he shews 
more learning here in the margin, or more judgment in the 
text. The passage which he cites is thus ; 

Numerus Satumius: 

Magnum numerum triumphat \ hostibus devictis.* 

Sunt qui hunc Archebolion vocant. That is, Some call the 
Saturnian verse Archebolion. Ludovicus Carrio makes this 
note upon it; That the common editions, before his, had it 
Aristolochium, but the MSS. Aristodolium. Now, to 
which reading of the three must we stand ? to Archebolion) 
or Aristolochium, or Aristodolium? Mr. B., who will never 
be guilty of improving any place, leaves his reader here at 
large, to take which of them he pleases : only he puts in for 
his thirds, because Aristolochium has a chance to be the 
right, as well as either of the others. But what if I shall 
prove that all three are wrong, and the true lection is 
Archilochium ? Then his Aristolochus must vanish into 
fairy-land again. 

The first that used the Saturnian verse among the Latins 

[• P. 2727. ed. Putsch. — 

" v. 2511. Post rectius probation est) his verbis mihi quidem Terentianus ab 
" antiquiorum Satumiomm genere recentius distinguere videtur : quae confude- 
" runt Atilius Bentleius adv. BoyL" &c. 

" Saturnium recentiorem videtur dare voluisse Auctor Incertus c. ziv. cui 
" numerus ferme vocatur versus aliis dictus : Numerus Satumius : 

Magnum numerum triumphat hostibus revinctis. 

" Sunt qui hunc Archebolion vocant. In quo loco certa quidem est Vineti et 
" Bentleii adv. BoyL p. 123. conjectura Archilochium. Sed a Bentleio, non 
" minus quam ab ipso Grammatico et Atilio, p. 2680, 7. Satumius, qui secundfi 
" sede iambum requirit, cum Anapaestico Archilochio confunditur. Turn et, 
" quod vitiose in Incerto mihi edi videtur, hostibus devktis, adversantibus non 
" minus editionibus, quam metro, Bentleius obtrudere conatur Servio Centim. 
M cap. ix. p. 22. 10." Santen. ad Terent. Maur. p. 852, 354. 

Concerning the Saturnian verse, see also Hermann's Eletru DocU Met. lib. iii. 
cap. 9.—D.] 
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was Naevius, an old poet before Ennius's time : the measures 
of the verse will be best known by examples. The two first 
are out of Naevius ; 

Novem Jovis Concordes j filue sorores. 
Ferunt pulchras pater as \ aureas lepidas.* 

The latter of which has two false measures in it, and ought 
to be corrected thus, out of Plotius* and Nonius Marcellus ; b 

Ferunt pulchras creterras, \ aureas lepistas. 

The following was made by the Metelli, Naevius's enemies 5 

Dabunt malum MeteUi \ Navio po€fa. c 

Now, it's observed by Terentianus Maurus, d a most 
elegant writer, that the Latins were much mistaken in sup- 
posing the Saturnian verse to be an invention of their coun- 
trymen ; for the original of it was from the Greeks. For- 
tunatianus says the same; and he adds, that it was to be 
met with in Euripides, and Callimachus, and Archilochus. 
The instance that he brings is this, and he calls it Archi- 
lochium ; 

Quem non ratioms egentem \ vicit Archimedes.* 
And so Servius brings another Archilochium ; 

Remeavit ab arce tyramms, | hostibus devictis. 
These two verses, indeed, are not really Archilochus's, but 

* Atiliufl Fortun. p. 2679. [ed. PvfecA.— See Santen. ad TerenU Maur. p. 955. 
— D.] • Plot p. 2650. [ed. Putsch.— D.] 

> C. de Vasia, [p. 547. ed. Met. 1826.— D.] 

c Atiliufl, ibid. [See Santen. ad TerenU Maur. p. 355.— D.] 

d Terent p. 2439. [=115. ed. Santen.— D.] 

[• Atii ibid.— See Santen. ad Terent. Maur. p. 358.— D.] 

• Centim. p. 1825. [ed. Putech., where it is given — 

" Remeavit ab arce tyrannus vultibu* cruentit. 19 
See note in the preceding page.— D.] 
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made by those grammarians conformably to his measures r 
but I can give you some that are truly his own ; 

'EpaafjLovtSTj XapCkae, | yjpr\p<a roc yekolov. 
j Aot&v B 9 oi fj,kv /caromo-Bev \ 7j<rav oi hi iroKkot. 
9 Epia> 7roXu (f>tkraff eralpwv, \ ripyfrecu 8' atcovcov. 
$£kiew arvyvov nrep iovra, | fwySe Suikiyeadaif 

And Hephaestion assures us, that ArchUochus was the first 
that used this sort of verse.* Now, I suppose, I scarce need 
to observe, that these Archilochian verses are the same 
with the Satubnian ; the measures themselves sufficiently 
shew that ; for there's no difference at all, but only a dactyl 
for a spondee or trochee; which was a common variation 
even in the Latin Saturnians; as in these two that follow, 
out of the Tabula Triumphales; 

Fundityfugat, prosternit \ maxima* legumes. 
Duello magna dirimendo, \ regibus subigendis.* 

I have distinguished the middle pause of every verse by this 
mark | , that the reader, though perhaps unacquainted with 
this part of learning, may have a perception of the measure. 
And I suppose he may be pretty well satisfied that the true 
reading in Mr. B/s author is not Aristolochium, but Archilo- 
chium. As for the two other names, Aristodolium and Ar- 
chebolion; the former is a manifest corruption ; the latter (as 
it seems) was in no MS. nor print, but a bare conjecture of 
Carrio's, and a very erroneous one, for the Archebulion (as he 
ought to have called it) had quite different measures, as will 
appear by these instances ; 

'Ayirw 0€O9, oi yap eyp 8l%a t&v 8' ael&eiv. 1 

1 Hephast p. 48, 50. [= 83, 84, 88. ed. Gaitf.—D.] 
* Tlp&ros rofa-ois *Kpx^ J °X oi «^XP»|Teu. [p. 83. ed. Gaisf. — D.] 
h Atiliui Fort ibid. [See Santen. ad Terent. Maur. p. 355. — D.] 
1 Hephast p. 27. [= 49. ed. Gairf. The line is by Callimachus, Fr. cxlvi., 
where Bentley reads tW instead of rw 8\ — D.] 
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TUn nascitur omnepecus, tibi crescit herbal 

The reader will excuse this digression, because I have given 
a clear emendation, where the great Mr. B. attempted it in 
vain ; which would be an honour much more valuable, if I 
had it not so very often. 

" But suppose/' says Mr. B. " that nobody heard of these 
" tragedians but in Phalaris ; what then ? Will the Doctor 
" discard all poets that are but once mentioned in old 
" authors ? What, at this rate, will become of Xenocles and 
" Pythangelus, whom (at least ike first of them) the Doctor 
" will be hard put to't to find mentioned by any body, but 
" once by Aristophanes?" (p. 164.) Very hard put to't 
indeed ! to find an author that is mentioned in so common a 
book as ^Elian's Various History ; k where we have both the 
name of this Xenocles and his age too, and the titles of four 
of his plays, CEdipus, Lycaon, Baccfue, and Athamas; with 
which he got the prize from his antagonist Euripides, Olymp. 
xci. 1. Tis true iElian is in indignation at it; and 'tis 
ridiculous, says he, that this little Xenocles should carry the 
prize from Euripides; especially ', when those plays of Euri- 
pides were some of the best that he ever made. The judges 
were either senseless and unlearned, or else they were bribed. 
This is the just verdict and censure of impartial posterity ; 
and Euripides, could he have foreseen it, would not have 
changed this posthumous honour for the applauses that 
Xenocles won from him. And by the way, therefore, I would 
advise Mr. B. (if I may return him his own words) not to be too 
vain upon his performance (p. 163), when he hears it cried up 
by those that are not competent judges. Bavius and Msevius 
(whom Mr. B. mentions here) had many admirers while they 
lived, or else they had been below the notice of Virgil and 
Horace. But posterity gave them their due; for that will 
flatter no man's quality, nor follow the clamour of a party. 
But to return to Xenocles; there's a fifth play of his, 

9 

I Atil. p. 1673. [2673.— D.] h iElian. ii. 8. 
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Licymnius, mentioned by the Scholiast on Aristophanes; 1 
and two fragments of it are produced by Aristophanes him- 
self. Mr. B. says he is but once mentioned by that poet; 
but, besides the passage of Rante, m which Mr. B. meant, 
there are three others, 11 where he is spoken of under the title 
of the son of Carcinus. He is mentioned too in a fragment 
of Plato the comedian's ; 

BevofcXr}^ 6 SaSetcaftiixavos, 

€ Kaptctvov iral$ rov 6aXarrlov. Q 

He was ridiculed also by Fherecrates,P another comic poet. 
And we may hear of him in Suidas in more places than one/i 
What does the Examiner mean, then, by his putting me hard 
to't? I'll do much harder matters than this to do him 
any service. But, I am persuaded he was encouraged to 
write thus at a venture, because Vossius says nothing of 
Xenocles in his book de PoStis Gratis. 

If the Examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to shew, 
as he thought, his great reading and critic, he might fairly 
have escaped these two blunders about Aristolochus and Xeno- 
cles. For what is it that he is driving at ? or who is it that he 
disputes with ? Did I make that my argument against Pha- 
laris, that his two pretended tragedians were no where else to 
be heard of? No, surely; but because he names two tra- 
gedians in an age of the world when tragedy itself was not yet 
heard of 

This, therefore, is the main point which Mr. B. and I 
must now contend for, the first date and origin of tragedy. 
In my Dissertation I espoused the opinion of those authors 
that make Thespis the inventor of it, professing, in express 

1 Schol. Arist p. 120. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 189.— D.] 

■ P. 183. [v. 86. ed. Bekk.— D.] 

■ P. 120, 864, 464. [Nubes, v. 1248. r«p*, v. 1508. Pax, v. 768. ed. Bekk. 
-D.] 

• lb. 465. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 213.— D.] 

p lb. 364. iSchoL ibid. p. 182.— D.] 

« Suid. in Kaptclros, and tyvp&cf , and 'Astros. 
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words, that I slighted the obscure story of Epigenes the 
Sicyordan. This, I think, is a sufficient proof, that I knew 
there were some weak pretences made to tragedy before 
Thespis's time j but I believed them over-balanced by better 
authorities. And yet what is there in this long-winded 
harangue of Mr. B.'s, from p. 166 to 180, but the bringing, 
with ostentation and grimace, those very obscure pretences 
which I declared I had slighted ; and every bit of it (except 
his own faults, as usual,) scraped together at second-hand 
from the commonest authors ? In opposition to which tedi- 
ous declamation, I shall first vindicate Thespis's title to the 
invention of tragedy; and in the next place inquire into his 
age; and in the last examine Mr. B.'s performance in the 
same order as he has presented it. 

The famous chronological inscription in the Arundel 
Marble, which was made Olymp. cxxix., in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphia, above cclx. years before Christ, de- 
clares that Thespis was the first that gave being to tra- 
gedy;' *A<p o$ &i<nr^ 6 wom/tV)? IIPfiTOS OS 

KAI EAIAAUE • • . The word irpwros is not in the printed 
editions ; but my learned friend Dr. Mill, whom I consulted 
on this occasion, assures me 'tis plainly so in the Marble 
itself, which is now at Oxford. I shall give a further account 
of this by and by ; but, allowing even the common reading, 
as it's published by Mr. Selden, yet it's evident, and agreed 
by all, that the author of this inscription delivers this as the 
first era of tragedy. Besides him, the epigrammatist Diosco- 
rides gives the invention of it to Thespis ; 

OiairiSo? evpefta tovto, tA 8' arfpot&rw av vkav 
Ilaiyvia, koX /ccofiovs rovaSe reketorepovs 

Alaxv\o<; tyvgao-e, yo^aifia era x a p4£w 
rpd/jL/Mara, X €l / JL( ^PP < P ^ °^ a tcarapSofAeyar 

KaX to, fcarct, <ncr)viiv fjuereKalyurey & oto/jul irdvrwv 
Aefjibv, apxaUov fjo'Od ti? fjfJuOi&v.* 

* Lin. 58. 

[• Jnth. Or. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jaeob$.) I. 248.— Jnth. Or. ad. fid. Cod. Pal Sfc. 
I. 428.— D.] 
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Thus the epigram is published by the very learned Mn 
Stanley, before his noble edition of iEschylus ; and I have 
not now leisure to seek if it was printed any where before. 
In the third verse, which is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stan- 
ley corrected it ovqaifia for vorjcn^ia, as appears by his 
translation, utile; the other word he leaves untouched. The 
epigram itself is extant in the MS. Anthologia Epigram. 
Grac, a copy of which I have by me, by the kindness of my 
excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard : and there the 
third verse is thus ; 

AloyvXo? efityoxre vovyo-pui evra xapd%a<}. 

Out of which disjointed words, I have extracted, as I humbly 
conceive, this genuine lection ;* 

Alaxfao? &£ ityfixre, veocfilXevra %apa%a<i 
rpd/xfiara 

A, the last letter of vow^a/Ma, was mistaken for A. TUf-tya- 
<rev, he raised and exalted the style of tragedy by veoo-plXevra 
ypdfifjLara, his new-made and new-carved words : which is 
the very thing that Aristophanes ascribes to him ; 8 

1 AW* & irpSyro? r&v 'EXkrjvwv wvpywaa? prjfuvra vepvd : 

and the writer of his life,* ZrfXoi to aSpbv [del] teal inripoyxov, 
ONOMATOIIOIIAIS tcaX iiri0€Toi<: . . . xpvpwo?. But our 
epigrammatist, though he gives iEschylus the honour of im- 
proving tragedy, is as positive that evpejia the invention of it 
belongs to Thespis : which will further appear from another 
epigram by the same hand, made upon Thespis himself, and 

[* " Ceteritm Porsonus in notis mu, ad jEschylum, postquam tnonwsset in 
" Dioscoridis epigrammate notissimo recti citavisse Salmasium ibidem [ad Sol. 
" p. 735, 2.] Al<rxv\os itfywrw, 6 fify (T/uAcvra x*p&Z*s Tpdftpara, addit; MS. 
" a Bentleio collatus habuit fydx*** [tytywrc] yovfofua euro, unde ille parum 
" feliciter reo<r/jd\*vra. 2ptAcvr& ad Euripidem tacite refertur, et imitatus est 
" Dioscoridee Aristophanem, quern vide Ran. 814-821. 900-904. 1004, 1005. 
" ecL Brunck." Pors. Nota in Arutoph. ed. Dobree, p. 69. — D.] 

• Ariat. Ran. p. 169. [v. 1002. ed. Bekk.— D.] 

• Anon, in Vita ASsch. 
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never yet published; but it's extant in the same Manuscript 
Anthology; 

AioateopiSov eh Bi<rrcw rpatyipSov.* 

&6<nri<i 88e, rpa^i/crjv &9 aviirkaare irp&ro<: aoiSrjv, 

KcofjLrjrats veapa? Katvorofi&y xdpiras, 
B <£/€%<)<} ore rptrov Karar/oc x°P° y $ Tp&yo? &6\ov. 

X&rucb<; fy crvKtov apf>i%o<; HffXos ire. 
01 84 fie TfK&aaovat veol, r<i 8k ftvpco? alwv, 

IloWa nrpo (rev, <f>rj<r€i, yjprepa* raXKa 8* ifid. 

The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintel- 
ligible, is thus, perhaps, to be corrected ; 

Bdtcxp? 8re rpvrrbv /carcuyoc xopbv, $ rpa^fo^ HffKov, 
X & 9 ttuc6<; ffv av/ccov appvxps, Sffko? ere. 

Ciim Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cut hircus, 
Et cui Attica ficttum cist a pramium erat, ut adhuc 
fabula est. 

By the three choruses of Bacchus he means the Trina Dio- 
nysia, the three festivals of Bacchus; the Aiovvvux ra iv 
Alfiva^y the Aiovv<na ra tcaY aorv, and the Aiovvcrca tA 
scar dypovs ; at which times, that answer to March, April, 
and January, both tragedies and comedies were acted. 
Afterwards, indeed, they added these diversions to the Hav- 
adrjvaia, which fell out in the month of August; but, be- 
cause this last was an innovation after Thespis's time, the 
poet here takes no notice of it. But to dismiss this; the 
substance of the epigram imports, that Thespis was the first 
contriver of tragedy , which was then a new entertainment. 
After Dioscorides, we have Horace's testimony in Thespis's 
favour ; 

[* Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) I. 248.— Anth. Gr. ad /Id. Cod. Pal fc. 
I. 427. where see notes: the last two lines may he read — 

ol 8t n*raw\d<r<Tov<rt v4oi r&c. pvplos aUtw 

icoAXa vpovtvpfjo'ti x&rcpa' rftAAa 8* ipd. P.] 
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Ignotum tragicce genus invenisse camenm 
Dicitur, et plaustris vewisse poSmata Thespis j 
Qua carter ent agerentque peruncti fxcibus ora.* 

And I think this poet's opinion is not only well explained, 
but confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us, Thespis 
was the first invbntor of tragedy? To all these we may 
add Plutarch, whose expression implies something further, 
that Thespis gave the rise and beginning to the very rudi- 
ments of tragedy:* and Clemens of Alexandria, who makes 
Thespis the contriver of tragedy, as Susarion was of comedy.* 
And, without doubt, Atheneeus was of the same judgment, 
when he said, both comedy and tragedy were found out at 
IcariuSy a place in Attica^ for our Thespis was born there. 
And in another place he says ; the ancient poets, Thespis, 
Pratinas, Cratinus, and Phrynichus, were called opxQirrucaly 
dancers, because they used dancing so much in their choruses.* 
Now, if we compare this with what Aristotle says, that tra- 
gedy in its infancy was 6pxJj<rrcK(or4pa y more taken up with 
dances than afterwards,* it will be plain that Athenaeus knew 
no ancienter tragedian than Thespis ; for, if he had, it had 
been to his purpose to name him. But there's a fault in 
that passage, which, by the way, I will correct : for Kpartvo?, 
Cratinus, who is named there, was a comedian, and does not 

• Hor. in Arte Poet [▼. 275.— D.]— [Dr. Bentley has corrected these verse* 
concerning Thespis in his edition of Horace, published mdccxi. But his correc- 
tion there does not affect what he says here ; for plaustra were certainly used, 
whether to carry the plays in, or the authors, or the players. Note on ed, 1777. 
— Bentley amended and explained the passage thus; 

" Dicitur, etplaustrit vexisse poemata Thespis 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti /acibus ora. 

u Ubi ordo est, vexisse plaustris [eos] qui canerent agerentque poemata, peruncti 
" ora facibus."— D.] 

T SchoL. in edit Cruquii. 

" Plut Solon. f Apxofi4v»y r&w xtpl B4<nrw Ijhj r^v rpayutia* km*. 

• Clem. Strom, i. 'Eircyrfiprc rpaytflay. 

r Athen. p. 40. [= I. 152. ed. Schw.—D.'] 
■ Id. p. 22. [= I. 82. ed. Schw.—D.) 

• Arist Poet v. [= x. ea\ Tyrw. — D.] 
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suit with the rest* The true reading I take to be Kapxlvo?, 
Carcinus, who was an ancient tragic poet, and is burlesqued 
once or twice by Aristophanes for this very dancing humour 
that Athenstus speaks of. b He had three sons, that he 
brought up to dance in his choruses, who, upon that account, 
are called there, among many other nicknames, hpxynaX, 
dancers. To go on now about Thespis; Suidas acquaints 
us, that Phrynickus was scholar to Thespis, who first intro* 
duced tragedy; and Donatus passes his word, that, if we 
search into antiquity, we shall find that Thespis was the 
first that invented it.* But what need we any particular 
witnesses? when we have Plato telling us at once, that it 
was the universal opinion in his time that tragedy began with 
Thespis or Phrynickus;* and though he himself was of a dif- 
ferent sentiment, yet he proposes it as a paradox: and we 
may see what little credit his paradox had, when every one 
of those I have cited came after him, and yet for that matter 
begged his pardon. 

The pretences that are made against Thespis, besides 

b Arist p. 864, 464. IFetpa, v. 1501, &c Pax, v. 768, &c. eci Bekk,— D.] 
Suid. in Kopje. -• 

c Retro prisca volventibus reperitur [reperiatur] Thespis tragcedie primus 
inventor. [Evanih. de Tr. et Com. — Terent. ea\ Witter. I. liv. — £>.] 

d Plat in Min. *Qs otovrtu, hub e6nriftos. [" 'H 81 rpaytptla t<rri vdkcubw 
" fr0&«, oh% &s dlovrtu tori el<nn8os i^afjUyrf oW &rb tyvWxov, &AA' (I $4\us 
" bvofyrai, wdyv *a\cubr abrb cdpf)<rcis t>v rtjj&c rift t6\*»s *6prifM. *Eori 8} ryjs 
'* TQvf)<r*<»s &npvr€pr4<rrar6v r§ ital ijntxayuyucATarop % rpcryySbu TPArfiAIA 
" is here to be taken in its larger extent There were no stage play till the 
" time of Thespis ; and in this sense no tragedies. But yet there were stories 
" of a dramatic kind, formed into dialogue ; and characters drawn, as of Minos, 
" a cruel king. This manner of writing was not the invention of Thespis or 
" Phrynichus, at people generally thought, confounding the stage with the 
" characteristic and dialogue manner of writing." J. Upton, Dissert on Shake- 
speare, § 14. p. 119. — But still we have no proof that the word tragedy was 
known in Phalaris's time ; but only some sort of dialogue, which, in Plato's 
opinion, was the original of tragedy. Note on ed. 1777.] 

[That the Dialogue entitled MNOa is not the work of Plato, has, I think, 
been clearly proved by Boeekh. But, from several passages in ancient authors, 
some scholars have endeavoured to shew that the word rpay<p&la was formed 
before the time of Thespis, and used to signify the choral performances in the 
Dionysia. — D.] 
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Borne general talk (which shall be considered, when I ex- 
amine Mr. B.'s advances upon this topic), are for one Epi- 
genes a Sicyonian. This is the only person, mentioned by 
name, that can contest the matter with Thespis. And who 
is there that appears in behalf of this Epigenes ? But one 
single witness, and he too does but tell us a hear-say, which, 
himself seems not to believe. Thespis, says 8uidas, e is reck- 
oned the xvith tragic poet after Epigenes a Sicyonian: but 
some say, Thespis was the second after Mm; and others, the 
very first of all. And again, where he explains the proverb* 
OvBky irpbs toy Awwaov, it was occasioned, he says, by a 
tragedy of Epigenes a Sicyonian : but he adds, that others 
give a different and better account ofitS Now, if this be all 
that's said for Epigenes's plea, nay, if it be all that's said 
of him upon any account, (for I think nobody mentions him 
besides Suidas,*) I suppose this ill-supported pretence to 
tragedy will soon be overruled; unless, perhaps, the very 
weakness of it may invite Mr. B. to espouse the cause. For 
I observe, that his judgment, like other men's valour, has 
commonly the generosity to favour the weaker side. Tis 
true, there are two very great men, Lilius Gyraldus* and 
Gerard Vossius, h besides others, who affirm that this same 
Epigenes is cited, and some of his tragedies named, by 
Athenaeus. If this be so, it will quite alter the case; and 
the trial must be called over again. But, with Mr. B.'s 
leave, I will once more take the boldness to contradict great 
names; for I affirm that the Epigenes in Athenaeus was a 
comic poet, and many generations younger than his pre- 
tended namesake the tragedian. Suidas himself is my 
voucher; Epigenes, says he, a comic poet; some of his plays 
are f Hpahrj, and MvrjfjuiTcov, and Baicxela, as Atherueus says 

• Suid. in e«nr. ' In Ottb wp. Aioy. 

[• " Nee verum est, quod ipsi [Bentleio] videtur, neminem ejus [Epigenis] 
" mentionem ferine prater Suidam. Facit enim et Apottolius, et Photius in 
" Lexico MS. Uterque in explicatione proverbii otM* wpos Adrwrw" Hbr- 
manni Com. ad Arut. Poet. p. 104.— D.] 

r Gyrald. de Poetis. b Vossiui de Poetic!. 
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in his Deipnosophists. 1 Gyraldus, indeed, would dratv this 
testimony over to his own side; and for jcayujeo? he cor- 
rects it rparfucos. But Athenaeus himself interposes, and. 
forbids this alteration ; Epigenes, says he, the comic poet, 
says thus in his JBaccha, !AW J el t*s &<nrep yrjv erpe^i p,e 
\afi<ov a-trevTOvJ The verses are to be distinguished thus ; 

IA\\ J et re? &<rrrep yr\va fi irpefav \a/3(ov 
2it€vtov — 

The words themselves shew they belong to comedy, when 
they tell us of fatted geese. And indeed the very subject[s] 
of all his fragments do plainly evince it : the next tells us 
of Jiff s at a supper;* 

Elr ipyvrai xe\t&ovta>v fier ciktyov 
S/cKtfp&v aSpb? irwaiciaicos — 

Correct it, 

— Elr Spheral 
XektSovefov fier 6\lyov o-kkrjp&v a£p6$ 

HlV&KMTICO$ — 

And another out of the same play, 1 and three out of Mvrj- 
paTLov, and two out of 'Hpwfrr), are all about cups; the last 
of which will inform us a little about the poet's age ; m 

T)fv Grjpltcketov Sevpo real ret *Po$ia/ca 
KSfiiaov — 

1 Suid. 'tony. 

I Athen. p. 384. [= III. 417. ed. Schw.—T>.] 'Enryfap 6 Kmy^Swwoihs h 

[" Read 

AAA' c*m &nrc/» xtf 4*i 

Porson, til hi* Tracts, $c. ed. by Kiddy p. 315.— D.] 

h P. 75. [= I. 296. ed. Schw.— D.] 'EnvyAnjs h Bpayxk- [Bo«x«^.— DJ 
1 P. 498. [= IV. 351. ed. Schtc.—V.] Ita?. iv Bcuc X i<h [Baicx«%— D.] 
■ Athen. p. 502. [= IV. 869. ed. Schw.—D.} 
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Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Khodian cups: for, by his 
naming the Thrriclean cup, n we may be sure he was no 
older than Aristophanes's time ; nay, that he was consider- 
ably younger, Jullius Pollux will assure us ;° where he calls 
him one of the writers of new comedy : T&v Sk vi<ov tw 
KvpiK&v TSirvyevr)*; ivIIovTitcQ [fyty], TpeU povov? aiuoXijicae 
hri, TOUTOU9 Be fjL ecurov /carayaryeiv. The measures of the 
verses are thus ; 

Tpei? /M>vov$ 

SrcdXrjtcas err tovtov? Si p eacrov /eaTaycvyeiv. 

Well, I hope I have fully shewn, without offending their 
ashes, that Gyraldus and Vossius were mistaken about Epi- 
genes. I would only add, that we ought to correct in Suidas 
*HpcoivT) for 'Hpatyij, and Baicy^La for Batcyelai and I take 
the three words in Athenaeus, BaK^aviy Bpay%la, and Bax- 
Xta, to be so many depravations of one and the same title of 
a play. 

The reader will please to take notice of Phalaris's expres- 
sion, that Aristolochus wrote tragedies against himp and to 
remember too, what I have shewed before, that both come- 
dies and tragedies for some time were unpremeditated and 
extemporal, neither published nor written. Allowing, then, 
that this Epigenes, or any other Sicyonian, started tragedy 
before Thespis, still it will not bring Phalaris off; unless his 
advocate can shew that tragedy was written before Thespis's 
time. But there's no ground nor colour for such an asser- 
tion; none of the ancients countenance it; no tragedy is ever 
cited older than he. Donatus says expressly, he was the 
first that writ; and it's incredible, that the belief of his 
first inventing tragedy should so universally obtain, as we 
have shewn it did, if any tragedies of an older author had 
been extant in the world. Nay, I will go a step further, 
and freely own my opinion, that even Thespis himself pub* 

■ See here, p. 169, &c • Poll. m 10. 

p Ep. 63. n»A*EIN rpryyftk*. 
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Hshed nothing in writing; and if this be made out, the pre- 
sent argument against the Epistles will still be the stronger. 
Though, even without it, it's unanswerable, if Thespis be 
younger than the true Phalaris, which I will prove by and 
by. But I expect now to hear a clamour against paradoxes, 
mid opposing great authors upon slight or no grounds; for the 
Arundel Marble mentions the 'AXeqaris of Thespis, and 
Julius Pollux his Ilevdevs, and Suidas four or five more; 
and Plutarch, with Clemens Alexand., produce some of his 
verses. No question but these are strong prejudices against 
my new assertion, or rather suspicion; but the sagacious 
reader will better judge of it when he has seen the reasons I 
go upon. 

This I lay down as the foundation of what I shall say on 
this subject, that the famous Heraclides of Pontus set out 
his own tragedies in Thespis's name. Aristoxenus the mu- 
sician says (they are the words of Diogenes Lafirt.^), that 
Heraclides made tragedies, and put the name of Thespis to 
them. This Heraclides was a scholar of Aristotle's ; and so 
was Aristoxenus too, and even a greater man than the other : 
so that I conceive one may build upon this piece of history 
as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraelides's, we 
have no mention at all of any of Thespis's remains. Aris- 
totle, in his Poetry 9 speaks of the origin and progress and 
perfection of tragedy; he reads a lecture of critic upon the 
fables of the first writers : yet he has not one syllable about 
any piece of Thespis's. This will seem no small indication 
that nothing of his was preserved ; but there's a passage in 
Plato that more manifestly implies it. Tragedy, says he, is 
an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people think, 
from Thespis nor from PhrymchusJ Now, from hence I 
infer, if several persons in Plato's time believed tragedy was 

* Laert Herac. *i)<r\ ff 'KpwrQwos 6 fxowrutbi *oi rpayytias ainhv voitut, 
koI 8l<riri8os abrks iirtypdfup. 

r Plato in Minoe. [See note p. 285.— D.] 
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invented by Phrynichus, they must never have seen nor 
heard of any tragedies of Thespis. For, if they had, there 
could have been no controversy, which of the two was the 
inventor ; for the one was a whole generation younger than 
the other. But Thespis's tragedies being lost, and Fhry- 
nichus's being the ancientest that were preserved, it was an 
inducement to several to believe him the first author. 

Tis true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we 
have a few fragments of Thespis's quoted, and the names of 
some of his plays; but I will now shew that every one of 
those passages are cited from Heraclides's counterfeit trage- 
dies, and not the works of the true Thespis. 

As for the author of the Arundel Marble, who was but 
a little younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might 
possibly know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed 
to mention Thespis's "AX/cyon? ; for Mr. Selden, from the 
broken pieces of the inscription, concluded that to be the 
true reading ; and his conjecture has been embraced by all 
that have come after him. I myself too was formerly of the 
same opinion; but, being now more concerned to examine 
narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we were all mis- 
taken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr. Selden 

copied them; A<f> ov Ge<nri$ o iroi^Tq^ a%i ... 09 

€&cSa%€v aX . . . . orrtv .... re0f}o .... payo? But 

the Reverend Dr. Mill assures me that at present there's 
nothing of AA . . . 2TIN to be seen ; and, if any thing can 
be made of the first letter, it seems to be O rather than A. 
I suppose it's plain enough already, from the epoch about 
Susarion," that Mr. Selden was not over-accurate in copying 
the inscription; and this very place before us is another 
proof of it, for instead of AXI . . . 02, as he published it, 
I am informed, by the same very good hand, that it's yet 
legibly and plainly IIPSITOX 02. But, besides the un- 
certainty of this A\ . . . oriv, which is now wholly defaced 
in the Marble, the very inscription itself evinces that it 

• See above, p. 257. 
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ought not to be read AAKH2TIN. For the author of it 
never sets down the name of any play ; not when he gives 
the date of iEschylus's first victory ;* not when he speaks 
of Sophocles's ; u not where he mentions Euripides's ; T nor 
upon any other occasion. And 'tis utterly improbable that 
he would do it in one single place, and omit it in so many 
others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the express 
testimony of Suidas, that Phrynichus was the first that made 
women the subject of tragedy; 1 " his master Thespis having 
introduced nobody but men. There could be no play, there- 
fore, of Thespis's with the title. of Akestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus. TJiespis the tragic poet, says that very excellent 
author, writes thus ; z 

TSe <roi tnrivSu KNAUZBI rb Xev/cbv, 
9 Att6 drjkafjJ)VG>v $\tya? tcvatc&v. 
ISc coi XemTHN rvpbv filfa 
TSpvOpcp /Lfr&rn, Kara rcSv <r£v 9 liar 
Aiiceptos, riOefiai fioyfuSv wylctv. 
7Se <roi Bpoptov aXOoira $AETMON 
Aetfiv 

This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself 
explains it, and as I have further proved out of Porphyry,y 
relates to those four artificial words, tcva!j g8i, ^6<nrrr\^ 
<f>\€<yp,a>, Spo-sjr, which comprehend exactly the whole xxiv. 
letters of the Greek alphabet. Now I say, if these xxiv. 
letters were not all invented in Thespis's time, this cannot 
be a genuine fragment of his. The consequence, I think, is 
so very plain, that even Mr. B., with his new System of 
Logic, cannot give us a better. We must know then, that 
it was a long time after the use of Greek writing, nay, of 

* Lin. 65. « Lin. 72. T Lin. 76. 
w Suid. in tyvr. Tlp&ros yvraucttow wpfoonror citr^Toytr. 

* Clem. 8trom. v. Bints 6 rpayttchs tStws ypbpur. [p. 675. e<L Pott. 

-D.] 

y See my Dissert upon Malal. p. 47, 48, 49. [ed. 1691.— D.] 
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writing books too, before the Greek alphabet was perfected, 
as it now is, and has been for 2000 years. "Ms true, there 
were then the very same sounds in pronunciation (for the 
language was not altered) ; but they did not express them 
the same way in writing. £ served in those days for both 
E and H; as one English s serves now for two distinct 
sounds in them and these. So O stood for both O and 
ft : and the sound of Z was expressed by AS, of B by KS 9 
of V by IIS : and the three aspirates were written thus, 
TH, IIH, KH, which were afterwards 9, $, X. At that 
time we must imagine the first verse of Homer to have been 
written thus ; 

MENIN AEIAE THE A HEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOI. 

And the same manner of writing was in Thespis's time ; 
because the alphabet was not completed till after his death. 
For it's universally agreed, that either Simonides, or Epi- 
charmus, or both, invented some of the letters. Pliny says, 
that Z H W fl are reported to be Simonides' s; and that 
Aristotle says there were xvin. old letters; and believes that 
8 and X were added by Epicharmus, rather than Palamedes.* 
Marius Victorinus says, Simonides invented S $ X a Si- 
monides added four, says Hyginus, and Epicharmus two:* 
but Jo. Tzetzes says, Epicharmus added three, and Simonides 
two. c But these little differences are of no consequence in 
our present argument] for the whole xxiv. are mentioned 
in this pretended fragment of Thespis's. "Tis sufficient, 
then, for our purpose, if any of them were invented either 
by Epicharmus or Simonides. For Epicharmus could not 
be above xxvu. years old, and very probably was much 
younger at Olymp. lxi., which is the latest period of 
Thespis : anjl Simonides at the same time was but xvi. as 
we have it upon his own word. d Now, to waive the autho- 

1 Plin. vii. 56. Simonidem Melioum Z H V Q, . . . . Aristoteles xvili. priscas 
fuiflge, et duas ab Epicharmo additas 6 X, quam a Palamede mavult. 

» Mar. Victorinus, p. 2469. *> Hygin. Fab. 277. 

e Tzet Chil. xii. 808. [p. 441. erf. JSTirw.— D.] d See above, p. 1 10. 
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rity of the rest, even Aristotle alone, who could know the 
truth of what he said from so many inscriptions written 
before Epicharmus's time and still extant in his own, is 
a witness infallible. This passage, therefore, ascribed to 
Thespis is certainly a cheat; and, in all probability, it's taken 
from one of the spurious plays that Heraclides fathered upon 
him. 

In the next place I will shew that all the other passages 
quoted from Thespis are belonging to the same imposture. 
Zenobius informs us, that at first the choruses used to sing a 
dithyramb to the honour of Bacchus; but in time the poets Uft 
that off, and made the giants and centaurs the subject of their 
plays. Upon which the spectators mocked them, and said, 
That was nothing to Bacchus. The poets therefore sometimes 
introduced the Satyrs, that they might not seem quite to forget 
the god of the festival.* To the same purpose we are told 
by Suidas/ that at first the subject of aU the plays was 
Bacchus himself, with his company of Satyrs; upon which 
account those plays were called aarvpuca: but afterwards, as 
tragedies came in fashion, the poets went off to fables and 
histories;* which gave occasion to that saying, This is nothing 
to Bacchus. And he adds, that Chameleon says the same 
thing in his book about T/iespiefi This Chameeleon was a 
very learned man, and a scholar of Aristotle's. And we may 
gather from the very name of this treatise of his, that 
Thespis was some way concerned in this alteration of tra- 
gedy: either he was the last man that used all satyrical 
plays, or the first man that left them off. But whether of 
the two it was, we could not determine, unless Plutarch had 
helped us out in't : When Phrymchtss and JBschylus, says he, 
turned the subject of tragedy to fables and doleful stories, the 
people said, What's this to Bacchus? 1 For it's evident, 

* Zenob. v. 40. AXarras xol Kcrratyovs \£y*ir [ypd$*w. ed. SchoU — D.] 
ArcX«fpovr. Perhaps the true reading is yiycanas. 

' Suid. in Otofr wphs Atov. * Els fitihvs jm2 hropimt trpAnpa*. 

h XajMuAfap h rf **pl O^rwiSo *. 

1 Plut Symp. 1. i. c. 1. ipwlxov mil Alrxtav tV rptyvik* *U /Utovs ittd 
rdBri irp<Mrysrr«r. 
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from this passage of Plutarch, compared with the others 
before, that the true Thespis's plays were all satyrical; (that 
is, the plot of them was the story of Bacchus, the chorus 
consisted of Satyrs, and the argument was merry;) and that 
Phrynichufl and iEschylus were the first introducers of the 
new and doleful tragedy. Even after the time of Thespis, 
the serious tragedy came on so slowly, that of fifty plays of 
Pratinas, who was in the next generation after Thespis, two 
and thirty are said to have been satyrical J 

But let us apply now this observation to the fragments 
ascribed to Thespis, one of which is thus quoted by Plu- 
tarch ; k 

f O/>£? Src Zev$ r$8e irp&revei 0e&v 9 

Ov TJrevSo? ovBi kojiitov, ov fiwpbv yi\wv 

'Acrx&r rb 8' %8v fiovvo? ovk iwloTorcu. 

What differs this, says Plutarch, from that saying of Plato y 
That the Deity was situated remote from all pleasure and 
pain? 1 Why, truly, it differs not at all; and I think there 
needs no other proof, that it could not belong to a satyrical 
ludicrous play, such as all Thespis's were. For surely this 
is not the language of Bacchus and his Satyrs ; nay, I might 
say it's too high and philosophical a strain even for Thespis 
himself. But suppose the author could have reached so 
elevated a thought; yet he would never have put it into the 
mouth of that drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton at- 
tendants. Even iEschylus, the grave reformer of the stage, 
would rarely or never bring in his heroes talking sentences 
and philosophy, believing that to be against the genius and 
constitution of tragedy : m much less then would Thespis have 
done so, whose tragedies were nothing but droll. 'Tis in- 
credible, therefore, that this fragment should be genuine; 
and we may know at whose door to lay it, from the hint 

J Suid. in tlpwr. 

k Plut de Aud. Poet T& ft rod e4nrifto* rovrf. 

1 Tl6$m jffapip ko2 A&njj l&pvrau rb Qtiov. 

■ Tb yyufioXoyutbp kK\6rptor rijs rpayytlas fryotytyos. Vita ASsch. 
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afforded us by Plutarch, though he was not aware of it. For 
the thought, as he has shewn us, was Plato's ; and to whom 
then should the fragment belong but to Heraclides, the 
counterfeit Thespis, who was at first a scholar of Plato's," 
and might borrow the notion from his old master ? 

Another verse is quoted by Julius Pollux out of Thespis's 
Pentheus; 

TE/yyp v6fii%€ vevplSa? $x €lv ^w€vSvti;v. 

Where for vevplSa? fyeiv, we may correct it ve/SplS* l^v.* 
Now, the very titles of this play IlevOei**;, and of the others 
mentioned by Suidas, *A0\a JJeXlov fj $6p/3as, and 'lepel? 
and y Ht0eot, 9 do sufficiently shew that they cannot be satyrical 
plays ; and consequently not Thespis's, who made none but 
of that sort.f The learned Casaubon,P after he has taught us, 
from the ancients, that Thespis was the inventor of satyrical 
plays; Yet among the plays, says he, that are ascribed to 
Thespis, there* s not one that appears to have been satyrical. 
IlevOeix:, indeed, seems to promise the fairest to be so; but toe 
have observed that the old poets never brought the Satyrs into 
the story of Pentheus. I have willingly used the words of 
Casaubon, though I do not owe the observation to him, 
because his judgment must needs appear free and unbiassed, 
since he had no view nor suspicion of the consequence I 
now make from it. For the result of the whole is this ; that 
there was nothing published by Thespis himself; and that 
Heraclides's forgeries imposed upon Clemens, and Plutarch, 
and Pollux, and others. Which, by the way, would be some 

■ Laert HeracL 

• PoIL vii. IS. [= vii. 12. p. 717. ed. Hemst.—D.] e£nri* fr t# UiyQu. 

[• " rcjSpfc* tx €iy i* one °f *h e * ew plausible alterations submitted by Dr. 
" Edward Bernard in one of his letters to R. B., p. 186. [ed. Bwrn\ : on which 
" R. B. observes, Idem prefect* mihi in mentem venerat, merito vero repudiavi. 
" Quia enim sensus et sentential p. 156." Addenda to Por ton's Tracts, Sfc. by 
Kidd, p. 879.— D.] 

[f Schneider endeavours unsuccessfully to controvert this opinion : see De 
Orig. Trag. Or. p. 53-4. — D.] 

' Casaub. de Sat p. 157 and 30. 
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excuse for Mr. B. if his obstinate persisting in his first mis- 
take did not too widely distinguish his case from theirs. 

The next thing that I am to debate with Mr. B. is the 
age of the true Thespis. And the witness that upon all 
accounts deserves to be first heard is the author of the 
Arundel Marble ; for he's the ancientest writer now extant 
that speaks of his age ; he is the most accurate in his whole 
performance, and particularly he was curious and inquisitive 
into the history of poetry and the stage, as appears from the 
numerous eras there belonging to the several poets; and, 
which is as considerable an advantage as any, we have the 
original stone still among us; so that his numbers (where 
they are still legible) are certainly genuine, and not liable, 
as written books are, to be altered and interpolated by the 
negligence or fraud of transcribers. The remaining letters 
of Thespis's epoch are these; *A<ff o$ Qirnn? 6 irovqrii^ .... 
irpfSros ft? Kal iBl&agev . . . . redr] 6 . . pdyos : which imply, 
almost as manifestly as if the whole was entire, that Thespis 
first invented tragedy, and the goat was made the prize for 
it. The very year indeed when this was done cannot now 
be known from the Marble, for the numbers are worn out 
by time and weather ; but we can approach as near to it as 
the present argument requires. For we are sure it must be 
some year in the interval between the preceding and follow- 
ing epochs, because the whole inscription proceeds in due 
order and succession of time. Now, the preceding epoch is, 
Cyrus's victory over Croesus, and the taking of Sardes; « 
which, as all the best chronologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Peta- 
vius, &c. agree, was Olymp. lix. 1.; or, at lowest, at 
Olymp. lviii. 2. The following is, The beginning of Darius' s 
reign,* Olymp. lxv. 1. But, if tragedy was invented by 
Thespis between the Olympiads lix. 1. and lxv. 1., how 
could Phalaris have intelligence of it, who was put to death 
before, at Olymp. lvii. 3. ? 

* Lin. 57. ' Lin. 59. 
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This account in the Marble establishes, and is mutually 
established by, the testimony of Suidas, who informs us, 
that Thespis made (the first) play at Olymp. lxi. ;■ which pe- 
riod falls in between the two epochs that go before and after 
Thespis. And Mr. Selden, who first published the inscrip- 
tion, and viewed and measured the stone, supplies the num- 
bers there from this passage of Suidas ; and the space, he 
says, where the letters are defaced agree[s] with that supple-' 
ment.* Mr. Selden has been followed by every body since; 
and Suidas's date is confirmed by another date about Phry- 
nichus, Thespis's scholar. For Phrynickus taught at Olymp. 
Lxvii., 11 which is xxiv. years after Thespis, and is a com- 
petent distance of age between the scholar and the master. 
But if Mr. B. will still protest against this supplement of the 
Marble, let him do here as he did before in the epoch of 
Susarion, take fairly the middle of the account (p. 141.) 
between the two epochs before and after it. And what will 
he get by it? The former epoch is Olymp. lix. I.j the 
latter, lxv. 1. The middle of these two is Olymp. lxii. 1.; 
which is iv. years later than Suidas himself places him. 

But let us see Mr. B/s noble attempt to invalidate this 
testimony of the Arundel Marble ; for, like a young Phaeton, 
he mounts the chariot, and boldly offers to drive through the 
loftiest region of critic ; but he is tumbled down headlong in 
a most miserable manner. The thing he enterprises is this ; 
he charges the graver of the Marble with an omission of a 
whole line, or perhaps of several ; for this he does not deter- 
mine (p. 168). The original paper, which the graver was to 
copy, he supposes to have been thus ; 

1A<I>* ov &i<rm$ 6 TroiTjrr)? 

'Afi ov $pvvv)(ps 6 irovqrr)*; ayi 09 

iSlSaf;€v a\ . . . . crnv .... T&Orj 6 . . pdyo? 

The space between Oiairt? o ttom/t^s and *A<f> 08 $p\mx°$9 

• SuicL in e«nri5. '£^8o|cy hr\ ttjs a Kcd £ *0\vfi*idfiot. 

* Spatiq lacunae annuente. ° Suid. tpfoixos* 
VOL. I. 2 Q 
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which is now omitted by the negligence of the graver, con- 
tained, as he imagines, the epoch belonging to Thespis, that 
is, the name and the date of his play, and of the Athenian 
archon. But, when the graver had cut the first line, as far 
as iroirrrr)?, he unluckily throws hit eye upon the lower line, 
and finding the word 71-01177^9 there in the same situation, he 
thinks himself right, and goes on with the rest that followed it 
(p. 168) ; and so tacks the epoch to Thespis which really 
and in the original belonged to Phrynichus. This wonder- 
ful achievement our Examiner seems mightily pleased with 
(p. 169) ; he inculcates it once and twice, and applauds his 
own sagacity in it : but perhaps he will be a warning here- 
after to all young and unfledged writers, to learn to go, 
before they pretend to fly. 

The pretences for this charge upon the Marble-graver 
are so very weak and precarious, so improper and useless to 
Mr. B.'s own design, that I confess I should be wholly asto- 
nished at his management, if I was not now a little ac- 
quainted with this odd work of his (p. 68), as himself calls it. 
His first pretence is, that "A\kv)otis, which the graver has 
made to be Thespis' s play, was the name of a play of Phryni- 
chus; but is no where reckoned among Thespis 9 s but here 
(p. 168). But I have already shewn, v that "A\K*i<mv was 
only a supplement of Mr. Selden's, and a very false con- 
jecture, from the dim letters AA . . . 2TIN, which now are 
quite vanished : and that really neither "AX/cyans, nor any 
other title of a play, are mentioned in the Marble. But 
suppose it was "AX/eyon? there ; pray where is the conse- 
quence that Mr. B. would infer from it ? Did Thespis make 
no tragedies but what are mentioned by Suidas ? Does not 
Suidas himself expressly say, that those were the names of 
some of his plays;™ not all that he ever made ? And what 
an admirable argument is it; Alcestis was a play of Phry- 
nichus' s, therefore none of Thespis 9 s had the same title! As 



» See here, p. 290. 

w Suid. Occnr. T&y tpafUrup aftrov, *A0Aa TleXlov, &c; not ra fyquoro. 
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if the same story and the same persons were not introduced 
over and over again by different hands! Among the few 
tragedies that are yet extant, we have an "HXe/crpa of Sopho- 
cles, and another "HXetcrpa too of Euripides. Nay, besides 
this very "AX/cy*™* of Phrynichus, and another called $o£- 
vicrcrai, there was an "AXxtfor^ and Qotvurcai of Euripides 
too, both which are still in being. Why then might not 
Phrynichus write one tragedy after Thespis, as well as Euri- 
pides write two after him ? 

The next pretence for accusing the Marble-graver of an 
omission of some lines is, because it's a case that is known 
often to have happened in the copying of manuscripts (p. 168). 
Here's another consequence the very twin to that which 
went before. Because omissions often happen in copying of 
MSS., therefore this is an omission in the epoch of Thespis. 
If this argument had any force in't, it would equally hold 
against all the other epochs of this Marble, and against all 
Marbles and MSS. whatsoever. For what will be able to 
stand the shock, if this can be thrown down by saying, that 
omissions often happen? Mr. B., if he would make good his 
indictment against the graver, ought to prove, from the 
place itself, from the want of connexion, or some other 
defect there, that there's just reason to suspect some lines 
have been left out. But to accuse him upon this general 
pretence, because other copiers have been negligent, has ex- 
actly as much sense and equity in it, as if Mr. B. should be 
charged with meddling in what he understands not, and ex- 
posing his ignorance, because it's a case that is known often 
to have happened in the crude books of young writers, And 
besides this, there's another infirmity that this argument 
labours under. For though a copier may sometimes miss a 
line or two, by taking off his eye, yet, if he have but the 
common diligence at last to compare his copy with the 
original, he discovers his own omissions, and presently recti- 
fies them; and by this means it comes to pass, that such 
deficiencies in the texts of MSS. are generally supplied and 
perfected by the same hand in the margin. Though we 
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should suppose, therefore, that the stone-cutter might care* 
lessly miss something, yet can we suppose too that the author 
of the inscription would never read what was engraved 
there? Would a person of learning and quality, as he 
appears to have been, who had taken such accurate pains 
to deduce a whole series of chronology from before Deuca- 
lion's deluge to his own time, and for the benefit of posterity 
to engrave it upon marble, and set it up in a conspicuous 
place as a public monument, be at last so stupidly negligent 
as not to examine the stone-cutter's work, where the missing 
of a single letter in the numbers of any era would make the 
computation false, and spoil the author's whole design? 
What mad work would it make then, if, as Mr. B. affirms, 
whole lines were omitted by the stone-cutter, and passed 
uncorrected ? Is it possible that the worthy author of the 
monument (I might say perhaps the authors, for it seems to 
have been done at a public charge,) should act so inconsist- 
ently? Mr. B., if he pleases, may think so, or affirm it 
without thinking; but when he catches me affirming it, I'll 
give him leave to tell me again, in his well-bred way, thai 
my head has no brains in't. 

For the epoch itself assures me, that there was no omis- 
sion here by the stone-cutter. The words are, *A<f> ov 

Gi<rin$ 6 irovryni<i irp&Tos 89 teal iSi&agev • . . T^f 

6 . . p&yo$. Now, if all the words after trotryr^ belong to 
Phrynichus, as Mr. B. says, and not to Thespis, as the 
stone-cutter says, pray what's the meaning of IIPflTOS, 
first ? Thespis, I know, first invented tragedy, and that 
was worthy of being recorded here, as the invention of 
comedy was before. But what did Phrynichus first find 
out, that deserved to be named here ? Why, he first brought 
in women into the subject of his plays;* which is a business 
of less moment than that of JEschylus, who first added a 
second actor; or of Sophocles, who added a third; y et 
neither of these two improvements are registered in the 



Suid. 
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Marble : and why then should that of Phrynichus be men* 
tioned, when theirs are omitted ? But I will not charge it 
as a fault upon Mr. B. that he neglected to gather this hint 
from the word IIPS1T02; for the common editions of the 
Marble have it not. But I'm afraid he will not easily excuse 
himself for not observing the next words, • . riOt) 6 . . payos, 
which have been always hitherto thought to signify, that the 
goat was made the prize of tragedy. Now, certainly the 
proper place of mentioning this prize was at the epoch of 
Thespis, the inventor of tragedy; for so the prizes of 
comedy, the cask of wine and the basket of figs, are men- 
tioned in the epoch of Susarion, the inventor of comedy. 
And what a blindness was it in Mr. B. not to observe this, 
when he so boldly tells the stone-cutter and the man that 
set him on work, that they have dropped a whole line, and 
that these words belong to Phrynichus ? Pray what could 
TPATOS, the goat, have to do in the epoch of Phrynichus ? 
Does Mr. B. believe that sorry prize was continued after tra- 
gedy came into reputation? Would Phrynichus, or any body 
for him, have been at the charge of a stage, and all the orna- 
ments of a chorus and actors, for the hopes of winning a 
goat, that would hardly pay for one vizard ? In the follow- 
ing epochs of iGschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. there's 
no mention of the goat; and if this epoch had belonged 
to Phrynichus, no goat had been here neither. 

But Mr. B. the rather suspects that the graver did make 
an omission, because the next era in the Marble falls as low 
as Olymp. lxvii. ; before which time it is not to be doubted 
but the Alcestis of Phrynichus (that Phrynichus who was 
Thespis 9 s scholar) was acted* (p. 168). Now, with his leave, 
I shall make bold to ask him one question, in words of his 
own, Whether it was proper and prudent in him to accuse the 
stone-cutter of negligence, by an argument that discovers a 
shameful negligence in himself? (p. 143.) For the newt era 
is not so lew as Olymp. lxvii. As Mr. Selden has published 

[• " added" in the old e<t, by a misprint.— D.] 
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it, 'tis but Olymp. lxv. 4. But, without doubt, Mr. Selden 
mistook the letters of the inscription (as the learned E>r. 
Prideaux observed before me), and for III read III, *. « . 3 
instead of 6. So that the true era that comes next alter 
Thespis is Olymp. lxv. 1. ; but the era that Mr. B. speaks 
of, Olymp. lxvii., is the next but one after Thespis. Is not 
Mr. B. now an accurate writer, and a fit person to correct a 
stone-cutter ? Or shall we blame his Assistant, that consulted 
books for him? (Pref.) But the Assistant may be rather 
supposed to have writ this passage right; and the mistake 
be Mr. B.'s ; for that is a case known often to have happened 
in the copying of manuscripts (p. 168). 

But the gentleman makes amends, with telling us a piece 
of most certain news ; for it is not to be doubted, he says, 
but the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. 
lxvii. (p. 168.) Now, I would crave leave to inquire of 
him, how he came to hear this news ? But perhaps hell 
tell me, I may as well ask 9 how he came to hear his name was 
Phrynichus? Fame, that told him the one, must tell him the 
other too (p. 161). But, if he do not trust too much to 
Fame, (which I advise him not to do, for she often changes 
sides), I would then tell him a piece of news, quite contrary 
to his ; that it is not to be doubted but Alcestis was not acted 
before Olymp. lxvii. Because that Olympiad was the very 
first time that Phrynichus wrote for the stage ; and he was 
alive, and made plays still, xxxv. years after. I will tell 
him too some other particulars about this Phrynichus ; but, 
before I do that, he'll give me leave to expostulate a little 
about his conduct in this quarrel with the stone-cutter : the 
whole ground of which, as the case plainly appears, was this. 
Mr. B. would have Thespis placed earlier in the Marble 
than Olymp. lxi., because Phalaris was dead before that 
Olympiad, and consequently could not hear of tragedy 
unless Thespis was earlier. Upon this he indites the stone- 
cutter for an idle fellow, who, after he had graved 'A<p'ov 
Oioins 6 irovrfrii^, skipped a whole line, and tacked the 
words which concerned Phrynichus to the name of Thespis. 
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Now, allowing that the poor stone-cutter should confess this 
and plead guilty, pray what advantage would Mr. B. and his 
Sicilian prince get by't ? For, let it be as he would have it, 
*A<f> o\> 6 Oiairi? 6 ttow/t^<? . . . . and that the line that 
should have come after was really omitted. Yet, however, 
since Thespis is named there, there was something said 
about him in the very original which the graver should have 
copied] and though the era of it be lost, by the graver's 
negligence, yet we are sure, from the method of the whole 
inscription, that this lost era must needs be later than that 
which comes before it. But the era that comes before it, 
Cyrus's victory over Croesus, is Olymp. lix. 1., or at soonest 
i/viii. 2. And the death of Phalaris, as Mr. B. himself 
allows through all his Examination, was at Olymp. lvii. 3. 
What is it, then, that he aims at in his charge against the 
stone-cutter? Could he carry his point against him never 
so clearly, yet his Phalaris is still in the very same condi- 
tion; for he died, we see, vin. years, or v. at least, before 
Thespis is spoken of in the original inscription. And is not 
this a substantial piece of dulness ('tis one of his own civil 
words), to make all this bustle about omissions in the 
Marble, when, if all he asks be allowed him, he is but just 
as he was before ? I am afraid his readers will be tempted 
to think, that, whether the stone-cutter was so or no, his 
accuser has here shewed himself a very ordinary workman. 

Having thus vindicated the graver of the inscription from 
the insults of our Examiner, I shall now put in a word in 
behalf of the author of it. That excellent writer here tells 
us that the first performance of Thespis was after Olymp* 
-lix. 1. For this is the plain import of his words; and those 
learned men, who have taken pains to illustrate this chronicle 
(p. 141.), have all understood 'em so. But Mr. B. will not 
take up with this authority ; for he affirms, some of Thespis' s 
plays were acted about Olymp. liii. ; and if this here about 
Olymp. lx. was his, it was rather one of his last than the 
first: but his real opinion is, that it was neither his first nor 
last, but Phrynichus's play erroneously applied to Thespis 
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(p. 168, 169). Now, in answer to this, I dare undertake, 
from the same topic that Mr. B. uses, t. e. a comparison of 
Thespis 9 s age with Phrymchus' s, to prove the very contrary j 
that this play about Olymp. lx. could not be Phrynichus's, 
and that in all probability 'twas the very first of Thespis. 

Suidas, to whom the whole learned world confess them- 
selves much obliged for his accounts of the age and works of 
so many authors, tells us, Phrynichus was Thespis' s scholar ;i 
and Mr. B. himself expressly affirms the same (p. 168). 
Plato names them both together, as pretenders to the inven- 
tion of tragedy ; where he says, that tragedy did not begin, as 
men believe, from Thespis nor from Phrynichus.* And if any 
one will infer from this passage of Plato, that the two poets 
were nearer of an age than master and scholar usually are, 
he will make my argument against Phalaris so much the 
stronger; for by this means Thespis will be nearer to Phry- 
nichus's age, and remoter" from Phalaris's. But I am willing 
to suppose, with Mr. B., that Phrynichus was scholar to 
Thespis : so that, if we can but fix the scholar's age, we 
may gather from thence the age of the master. Now Phry- 
nichus made a tragedy at Athens, which he intituled Mt- 
Xijtov a\eocn<;, The taking of Miletus. Callisthenes says, (they 
are the words of Strabo,) that Phrymchus the tragic poet was 
fined by the Athenians a thousand drachms for making a tra- 
gedy called The taking of Miletus by Darius.* And Hero- 
dotus, an older author than he : When Phrynichus, says he, 
exhibited his play, The taking of Miletus, the whole theatre 
fell into tears, and fined the poet a thousand drachms; and 
made an order, that nobody ever after should make a play of 
that subject.* The same thing is reported by Plutarch, c 
iElian,* Libanius, 6 Ammianus MarcelUnus,' the Scholiast on 

y SuicL in +pw. MaOrjr^s G4<ncilos. 

* Plato in Minoe. [See note p. 285.— D.] 

■ Strabo, ziv. p. 635. MOdfrov JEAmtw M Aapclov. 

b Herod, vi. c. 21. c Plut Praec. Reip. gerende. 

d JEL xii. 17. • Liban. torn. i. p. 506. 

f Aram, xxviii. 1. 
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Aristophanes,* and Joh. Tzetzes. h But the taking of Mile- 
tus, the whole story of which is related by Herodotus, was 
either at Olymp. lxx. or lxxi., as all chronologers are 
agreed. And, the tragedy of Phrynichus being made upon 
that subject, we are sure that he must be alive after Olymp. 
Lxx. But there's another tragedy of his, called QoivMraai, 
which will shew him to have been still alive above xx. years 
after that Olympiad. It is cited by the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes; 1 and Athenaeusi gives us an iambic out of it; 

WaXfiolcrtv avrUnraoT aelSovres fi&Xq. 

But the writer of the Argument of JSschylus's Perste has the 
most particular account of it; Glaucus, says he, in his book 
about the subjects of Mschylus's plays, says* his Persae were 
borrowed from the Phoenissae of Phrynichus; the first verse 
of which Phoenissse is this; 

TaS £<tt\ Hepa&v r&v ir&K&t, fiefiffKormv *, 

and an eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xerxes' s 
defeat} and setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit 
down on. Now, it's evident from this fragment that Phry- 
nichus was yet alive after Xerxes's expedition, i. e. Olymp. 
lxxv. 1. Nay, three years after this Olympiad he made 
a tragedy at Athens, and carried the victory; Themistocles 
being at the charge of all the furniture of the scene and 
chorus, m who in memory of it set up this inscription : 825- 
MISTOKAHS $PEAPI02 EXOPHTEV $PTNIXOZ 
EJIJAXKEN- AJEIMANT02 HPXEN, i.e. Themisto- 
cles, of the parish ofPhreari, was at the charge; Phrynichus 
made the tragedy; and Adimantus was archon. : And I am 

* Schol. Arist. p. 364. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 182.— D.] 

* Tzetz. ChH. viii. 156. [p. 278. ed. JTwm.— D.] 

1 Schol. Arist p. 818. [Schol to ed. Bekk. p. 149.— D.] 

J Athen. p. 685. [V. 808. ed. Schw.—V.] +pw. to +oivl<r<rcus. 

k *Ek rmv +oivi<TVvbv Qowixov robs Uipcas TcapawtTroiyeBcu. 

m Plut in Themist. Xopjff^v rpvyvhoU. 
VOL. I. 2 R 
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apt to believe that Phcenissa was this very play which he 
made for Themistocles. For what could be a more proper 
subject and compliment to Themistocles than Xerxes's 
defeat, which he had so great a hand in? Now, we are 
sure, from the name of the archon, that this was done at 
Olymp. lxxv. 4.; and how long the poet survived this 
victory, there is nobody now to tell us. 

To compare this now with Mr. B.'s doctrine about the 
age of Thespis and Phrynichus : *Tis not to be doubted, says 
he, but the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. 
lxvii. (p. 168.) There spoke an oracle: 'tis not to be 
doubted, because we find him still making tragedies xxxvi. 
years after. Mr. B. declares his opinion twice, that a play 
acted about Olymp. lx. was not made by Thespis, but by 
Phrynichus (p. 168, 169). Who will not rise up now to this 
gentleman's opinion? That play must needs be Phrynichus's, 
because he was working for the stage still, nay, and carried 
the prize there, lxiii. years after that Olympiad. This, I 
think, is a little longer than Mr. Dryden's vein has yet 
lasted, which, Mr. B. says, is about xxxvi. years (p. ICO). 
But I can help him to another instance, that will come up 
with it exactly to a single year. For Sophocles 11 begun tra- 
gedy at the age of xxvin., and held out at it till the age of 
xci.;* the interval lxiii. If this example will bring off 
Mr. B. for saying the play is Phrynichus's, against the plain 
authority of the Marble, it is at his service ; but with this 
reserve, that he shall not abuse me for lending it, for I have 
had too much of that already. 

But, if I may venture to guess any thing that Mr. B. will 
think or say, I conceive that, upon better consideration, he 
will be willing to allow Suidas's words, that Phrynichus got 
the prize at Olymp. lxvii., to be meant of his first victory. 
For so we find in the Marble, that the first victories of 

[ • But see Clinton's Ftuti HelUn. from lv. to cxxiv. OL p. 23 and 83. 
tec «*.— D.] 

■ Marm. Arund. 

* Suid. in +pv». 'EWk« twi rrjs $f 'OAtyuri&o*. 
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iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, are the only ones 
recorded.P And if Fhrynichus began at Olymp. lxvii., 
then the distance between his first and his last (that we 
know of) will be xxxvi. years, which is the very space that 
Mr. B. assigns to Aristophanes and Mr. Dryden. And it 
hits too with what the same Suidas has delivered about 
Thespis, that he exhibited a play at Olymp. lxi.4 For if we 
interpret this passage, like the other about Phrynichus, that 
it was Thespis's first play, then the master will be older 
than the scholar by about xxv. years; which is a compe- 
tent time, and, I believe, near upon the same that the very 
learned person* whom Mr. B. so much honours by letting 
the world know he had all hie knowledge in these matters from 
him (p. 60), (which they that know that person's eminent 
learning will think to be no compliment to him), is older 
than Mr. B. And I humbly conceive, that all these hits 
and coincidences, when added to the express authority of 
the Marble, which sets Thespis after Olymp. lix., will bring 
it up to the highest probability, that Thespis firet introduced 
tragedy about Olymp. lxi. ; which is xiv. years after the 
true Phalaris was dead. 

I observe Mr. B.'s emphatical expression, the Alcestis of 
Phrynichus, that Phrynichus who was Thespis 9 s scholar (p. 168) : 
which seems to imply that he thought there were two Phry- 
nichuses, both tragic poets : and, indeed, the famous Lilius 
Gyraldus/ almost as learned a man as Mr. B., was of the 
same opinion. It's necessary, therefore, to examine this 
point, or else our argument from the date of Phrynichus's 
PhcenissG will be very lame and precarious ; for it may be 
pretended, the author of Phcenissae was not that Phrynichus 
that was Thespis* s scholar. Now, with Mr. B/s gracious 
permission, (for I dare be free with Gyraldus,) I will endea- 
vour to shew that there was but one tragedian of that name. 

p Mann. Arund. TlpArov frfaprc. 

i Suid. in (tanr. 

[• " The worthy Dean of York" (Boyle's Exam. p. 59.), <• e. Dr. Gale.— D.] 

1 Gyrald. de Poetie. 
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'Us true, there were two Phrynichuses that wrote far the 
stage; the one a tragic, the other a comic poet; that's a. 
thing beyond question : but the point that I contend for, is, 
that there were not two Phrynichuses writers of tragedy. 

The pretence for asserting two tragic poets of that name 
is a passage of Suidas, who, after he had named QpimxP** 
&c. Pkrymchu$y the son of Polyphradmon, or Mwyras, or 
Chorocles, the scholar of Thespis; and that his tragedies are 
nine, Ukevpwlaf Avythmoi, fyc. subjoins, under a new 
head, $pvyixps, $c. Phrynichus, the son of Melanthas, an 
Athenian tragedian: some of his plays are *AvSpop,£Sa, 'Hp&- 
yovq, and IlvppOxa*. This latter place is taken word for 
word out of Aristophanes's Scholiast, 1 who adds, that the 
same man made the tragedy called The taking of Miletus. 
Now, it may seem from these two passages, that there were 
two Phrynichuses tragic poets ; for the one is called the son 
of Melanthas, the other not; and the three plays ascribed to 
the latter are quite different from all the nine that were 
made by the former. But, to take off this pretence, I crave 
leave to observe, that the naming his father Melanthas is an 
argument of small force; for we see the other has three 
fathers assigned to him, so uncertain was the tradition about 
the name of his father : some authors therefore might relate, 
that his father was called Melanthas ; and yet mean the very 
same Phrynichus that according to others was the son of 
Polyphradmon. And then the second plea, that the plays 
attributed to the one are wholly different from those of the 
other, is even weaker than the former; for the whole dozen 
mentioned in Suidas might belong to the same Phrynichus. 
He says indeed, Phrynichus, Polyphradmon's son, writ nine 
plays, because the author he here copies from knew of no 
more. But there might be more, notwithstanding his not 
hearing of them, as we see there were really two, The taking 
of Miletus, and PheenissG, that are not mentioned here by 
Suidas. 

1 Suid. in +pvv. leg. TWtvpavieu, ex Tzetze ad Lycophronem. 
1 *x°*- Arist. Vcsp. p. 364. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 182.— D.] 
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Having shewn now what very alight ground the tradition 
about two tragedian Phrynichuses is built on, I will give 
some arguments on my aide, which induce me to think there 
was but one. And my first is, because all the authors 
named above, Herodotus, Callisthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, 
iSSian, Libanius, Amm. Marcellinus, Joh. Tzetzes, who 
speak of the play called The taking of Miletus, style the 
author of it barely $pt/vt%09 6 rpayixd^, Phrymchus the 
tragedian, without adding 6 vewrepo?, the younger, as all of 
them, or some at least, would and ought to have done, if 
this person had not been the famous Phrynichus that wa* 
Thespis's scholar. And so, when he is quoted on other 
occasions by Athenaeus, Hephsstion, Isaac Tzetzes, &c., he 
is called in like manner Phrymchus the tragic poet, without 
the least intimation that there was another of the same name 
and profession. 

Besides this, the very Scholiast on Aristophanes, and 
Suidas, who are the sole authors produced to shew there 
were two tragedians, do in other places plainly declare there 
was but one. There were four Phrynichuses in all, says the 
Scholiast; 11 

1. Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, the tragic poet. 

2. Phrynichus, the son of Chorocles, an actor of tra- 

gedies.* 

3. Phrynichus, the son ofEunomides, the comic poet. 

4. Phrynichus, the Athenian general, who was concerned 

with Astyochus, and engaged in a plot against the 
government. 

What can be more evident than that, according to this cata- 
logue, there was but one of this name a tragedian ? But 'tis 
no wonder, if in Lexicons and Scholia compiled out of seve- 
ral authors there be several things inconsistent with one 

■ SchoL Arist p. 397, 130. [SchoL to ecL Bekk. p. 247, 364.— D.] And so 
Suidas in +pvr. and A&tu. 

T See also p. 113, 338. [SchoL to ed. Bekk. p. 133, 178.— D.] Tparyucbs frro- 
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another. So, in another place, both the Scholiast* and 
Suidas* make this fourth Phrynichus the general to be the 
same with the third, the comic poet : on the contrary, iElianr 
makes him the same with the first, and he adds a particular 
circumstance, that m his tragedy Hv^iycLv he so pleased the 
theatre with the warlike songs and dances of his chorus, that 
they chose him as a fit person to make a general. Among the 
moderns some fall in with ^Elian's story, and some with the 
other ; but, with all deference to their judgments, I am per- 
suaded both of them are false. For Phrynichus the general 
was stabbed at Athens, Olymp. xcn. 2., as Thucydides 2 
relates : but a more exact account of the circumstances of 
his death is to be met with in Lysias* and Lycurgus b the 
orators. This being a matter of fact beyond all doubt and 
controversy, I affirm that the date of his death can neither 
agree with the tragic nor the comic poet's history, being too 
late for the one, and too early for the other. 'Tis too late 
for the tragedian, because he began to make plays, as *e 
have seen above, at Olymp. lxvii. ; from which time till 
Olymp. xcn. 2. there are en. years : and even from the date 
of his Phcenissa, that were acted at Olymp. lxxv. 4., which 
is the last time we hear of him, there are lxvi. years to the 
death of Phrynichus the general. And then it's too early 
for the comedian ; for we find him alive v. years after, con- 
tending with his play c called The Muses (quoted by Athe- 
naeus, Pollux, Suidas, &c.) against Aristophanes's Frogs, at 
Olymp. xcin. 3. ; when Callias was archon. 

Again ; I will shew there was but one Phrynichus a tra- 
gedian. Aristophanes in his Vespa says that the old men 
at Athens used to sing the old songs of Phrynichus, A 

w Schol. p. 157. [SchoL to erf. Bekk. p. 885.— D.] 

* Suid. in *pvr. and UaXaia-fieuru i jbl Var. Hist ill & 
1 ThucydL viii. p. 617. 

* Lysiaa contra Agoratum, p. 136. 

b Lycurg. contra Leocratem, p. 163, 164. 
e Argum. Ran. Arist 

* Arist Vesp. p. 318. [v. 219. erf. Bekk.— D.] 
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real fiiwpl£ovr€? /teXty 

^AfyxaLOfi€\f)athmvoif>pwiyr)para. 

"Ks a conceited word of the poet's making, and <rtoWo, 
which is one member in the composition of it, relates to the 
Phamssm (i. e. the Sidonians), a play of Phrynichus's, as the 
Scholiast well observes. Here we see 'the author of PAcb- 
mss<e (whom they suppose to be the latter Phrynichus) is 
meant by Aristophanes; but if I prove too, that Aristo- 
phanes in this very place meant the Phrynichus Thespis's 
scholar, 'twill be evident that these two Phrynichuses (whom 
they falsely imagine) are really one and die same. Now, 
that Aristophanes meant the scholar of Thespis will appear 
from the very words fieXrj ap^ala, ancient songs and tunes. 
Ancient, because that Phrynichus was the second, or, as 
some in Plato thought, the first author of tragedy: and 
songs and tunes, because he was celebrated and famous by 
that very character. Phrynichus, says the Scholiast on this 
place, had a mighty name for making of songs: but in 
another place he says the same thing of Phrynichus the son 
of Polyphradmon, who, according to Suidas, was Thespis's 
scholar : He was admired, says he, for the making of songs ; f 
they cry him up for the composing of tunes; and he was before 
JEschylusfi And can it be doubted, then, any longer, but 
that the same person is meant? 'Tis a problem of Aris- 
totle's, Aia rl oi irepl Qpiviypv paWov fyaav fiekoirovol \ 
JVhy did Phrynichus make more songs than any tragedian 
does now-a-days? h And he answers it, *H Sia ri woWa- 
irXdata elvai rore to fM€\rj iv raU r&v fiirpc&v rpajtpStai^ } 
correct it, ra piXr) rdSv pirpav iv rah Tpayq>8icu<;. Was it, 
says he, because at that time the songs (sung by the chorus) 



e P. 318. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 149. — D.] At' 6v6fx*ros fa kqB6\ov M 

' P. 397. [Schol. ibid. p. 247.— D.] 'Efav/uifcro M fuKvwotUus. 

f P. 166. [Schol. ibid. p. 391.— D.] 'Eraiyowrw #ij [tV] p<A fa W *po 

Afox^Aou. 

b Arist. Probl. xix. 13. 
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in tragedies were many more than the verses (spoken by the 
actors) ? Does not Aristotle's very question imply that there 
was but one Phrynichus a tragedian ? 

I will add one argument more for it, and that, if I do 
not much mistake, will put an end to the controversy. For 
I will prove, that the very passage in Aristophanes, -where 
the Scholiast, and Suidas from him, tell us of this (supposed 
second) Phrynichus the son of Melanthas, concerns the one 
and true Phrynichus the scholar of Thespis. The ancient 
poet 8, says Athenaeus, 1 Thespis, Pratinas, Carcinus, and Phry- 
nichus, were called opxrjcmtcol, dancers; because they not onfy 
used much dancing in the choruses of their plays, but they 
were common dancing-masters 9 teaching any body that had a 
mind to learn. And to the same purpose Aristotle i tells us, 
that the first poetry of the stage was dpxrj&Tite&repa, more 
set upon dances than that of the following ages. This being 
premised, (though I had occasion to speak of it before,) 
I shall now set down the words of the poet ; k 

*0 yap yipcw, o>? hrie SiA ttoXKov yjpovov, 
"Hkov<t€ t avXoOy irepiyapij^ Tip irpdryjjMTi, 
'Opxovpevo? t?)9 vvktos ovBkv iravaera^ 
Tapxai i/celv 9 oh Qeorns qyavt&TO 
Kal rov9 Tpay<p8ov<; (fyrjcnv airohelfcew Kpovov? 
Toy vovv, Siopjpjoofievos 6\lyov varepov. 

Which are spoken by a servant concerning an old fellow, his 
master, that was in a frolic of dancing. Who the Thespis 
was that is here spoken of, the Scholiast and Suidas pretend 
to tell us ; for they say, 'twas one Thespis a harper, not the 
tragic poet} To speak freely, the place has not been under- 
stood this thousand years and more, being neither written 
nor pointed right. For what can be the meaning of Kpovov? 

1 Athen. i. p. 22, [== I. 81. ed. Schw.—D.] Ol iipxeuoi ttoarroL 
i Arist Poet iv. [= x. ed. Tyrw.—D] 
k Arist Veep. p. 364. [=v. 1476. ed. £«**.— D.] 

1 Schol. ibid. [SchoL to ed. Bekk. p. 181. — D.] 'O KiOapytbs, ob y*p *fc * 
rpayutbs. So Suidas in (tanr. 
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rbv vovv ? The word tcpovos alone signifies the whole ; and 
rbv vovv is superfluous and needless. So, in another place ; m 

Ovyi $if>d$€i$ rovrov, icpovos &v. 

I humbly conceive the whole passage should be thus read 
and distinguished ; 

*Opxpufji€vos t^9 vv/crb? oiSkv iraverat, 
TapyaT iicelv, oU Oitriris ^ytovl^ero' 
Kal row? TpaytpSov? <f>rjcrcv airohetfaw tcpovov? 
Toi>$ vvv, SiopxTfo-ofievo? oKlrfov varepov. 

All night long, says he, he dances those old dances that 
Thespis used in his choruses: and he says he'll dance here 
upon the stage by and by, and shew the tragedians of these 
times to be a parcel of fools, he'U out-dance them so much. 
And who can doubt now, that considers what I have newly 
quoted from Athen&us, but that Thespis 6 d/7%a?09, the old 
tragic poet (who lived cxiv. years before the date of this 
play), 6 opyyarucbs, the common dancing-master at Athens, 
is meant here by Aristophanes ? So that the Scholiast and 
Suidas may take their harper again for their own diversion ; 
for it was a common practice among those grammarians, 
when they happened to be at a loss, to invent a story for the 
purpose. But to go on with Aristophanes : the old fellow 
begins to dance, and as he dances, he says ;* 

RkrjOpa yaka<Td<o rdSe* /cat yap 8r) 
XxrjjAaTO? apx?) 

(01. MaWov Si y taax; jiavia*; apxv) 
ITkevpav Xvylaavros viral pa)p,7}$. 

So the interlocution is to be placed here, which is faulty in 
all the editions. Make room there, says he, for I'm begin- 
ning a dance that's enough to strain a man's side with the 
violent motion. After a line or two, he adds ; 

» Arist. Nub. p. 107. [v. 919. >rf. Bekk.— D.] 

[• Vetp. v. 1484. ed, Bekk. t where in the first line *al ty yhtp, and in the last 
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nTqcaei $pt/w%09 5 &<nrep* aK&KTwp, 
(01. Taya fJaXKqceis) 
StciXo? ovpavioy y itcka/crifav. 

Thus the words are to be pointed, which have hitherto been 
falsely distinguished. But there's an error here of a worse 
sort, which has possessed the copies of this play ever since 
Adrian's time, and perhaps before. Ilrqao-a signifies to 
crouch and sneak away for fear, as poultry do at the sight of 
the kite, or a cock when he is beaten at fighting. The Scho- 
liast 11 and iElian tellf us, that irrf\aaei Qpyviyp** &cnrep 
akitcr&p, Phrynichus sneaks like a cock, became a proverb 
upon those that came off badly in any affair; because Phry- 
nichus the tragedian came off sneakingly when he was fined 
1000 drachms for his play, MOJyrov aktoais. Now, with 
due reverence to antiquity, I crave leave to suspect that this 
is a proverb coined on purpose, because the commentators 
were puzzled here. For, in the first place, to sneak away 
like a cock, seems to be a very improper similitude ; for a 
cock is one of the most bold and martial of birds. I know 
there's an expression like this, of some nameless poet's ; 

"Eirrq^, aki/criDp SovXov a>9 tfX/va? Trrepoy, 

He sneaked like a cock, that hangs down his wings 
when he's beaten J 

But this case is widely different; for the comparison here is 
very elegant and natural, because the circumstance of being 
beaten is added to it : but to say it in general of a cock, as if 
the whole species were naturally timid, is unwarrantable 
and absurd. As in another instance ; he stares like a man 
frightened out of his wits, is an expression proper enough : 
but we cannot say in general, he stares like a man. I shall 

[• All eds. of Arutoph. &s t«.~ D.] 

■ Schol. ibid. [SchoL to ed. Bekk. p. 182.— D.] 

° JElian. Var. Hist. xiii. 17. 'Eiri tw k*k6v ti vwrx&rrmv- [Ed». *co*«*.— D.] 

[f Old cd. " ttiur— D.] p Plut. in Alcib. 
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hardly believe, therefore, that Aristophanes, the most inge- 
nious man of an age that was fertile of great wits, would let 
such an expression pass him, he sneaks like a cock. But, in 
the next place, the absurdity of it is doubled and tripled by 
the sentence that it's joined with : Phrynichus, says he, kick- 
ing his legs up to the very heavens in his dances, crouches and 
sneaks like a cock. This is no better than downright non- 
sense; though, to Bay something in excuse for the inter- 
preters, they did not join i/ckatcTLJZcov with ^pvy^o^, ^ * 
do, but with the word that follows in the next verse. But, 
if the reader pleases to consult the passage in the poet, he 
will be convinced that the construction can be no other than 
what I have made it. IS/cXa/cric-fibs, says Hesychius, (T'xfj/ia 
X°P l/c ° y > opyfjaeax; avvrovov, (correct it, cryftlia %opucri<> op- 
3pj<rea>9, avvrovov, ^ was a sort of dance lofty and vehement, 
used by the choruses. And Julius Pollux, Ta iKKaKrUrpMra, 
ywauc&v %v opjtffiaTa' eSei yap inrep rbv &p>ov ifcKatcriaai ; 
the i/cKa/crto-fiaTa, says he, were the dances of women; for 
they were to kick their heels higher than their shotdders. r 
But I conceive here's a palpable fault in this passage of 
Pollux; for certainly this kind of dance would be very 
unseemly aud immodest in women. And the particle yap, 
for, does further shew the reading to be faulty. For how 
can the throwing up the heels as high as the head in 
dancing, be assigned as a reason why the dance must belong 
to women? It would rather prove it belonged to men, 
because it required great strength and agility. But the 
error will be removed, if instead of yvvai/ctSv we correct it 
yvpvuc&v. The dance, says he, was proper to the yvpvucol, 
exercisers; for the legs were to be thrown up very high, and 
consequently it required teaching and practice. Well, it's 
evident now, how every way absurd and improper the pre- 
sent passage of Aristophanes is. If I may have leave to 
offer at the emendation of so inveterate an error, I would 
read the place thus ; 

« So Pollux, iv. 14. Th vx^ Tas fa*«ir, *XVP* *PxV««« X«P"^*« 
' Pollux, ibid. 
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IIAHSSEI* $ptmxo$ 9 &<xirep aXacrvp 
(OL Td^a /3aWii<T€c<;) 
2ici\o<$ ovpdvcov y itcXatCTll&v- 

i. e. Phrynichus strikes like a cock, throwing up his heels 
very lofty. This is spoken by the old fellow while he's 
cutting his capers; and in one of his frisks he offers to 
strike the servant that stood by with his foot as it was aloft. 
Upon which the servant says, Tdya ftaWrjo-ei?, You'll hit 
me by and by with your capering and kicking. UX170-0-® 
is the proper term for a cock when he strikes as he's fight- 
ing; as irKrJKrpov is his spur that he strikes with. The 
meaning of the passage is this; that in his dances he 
leaped up and vaulted like Phrynichus, who was celebrated 
for those performances: as it further appears from what 
follows a little after ; 

Kal to $pvvix€iov 

Ete\aKTLCrdT(D T19 37TO)9 

ASovres av(0 <r/cl\o9 
"fl^uaaw ol OearaL* 

Which ought to be thus corrected and distinguished ; 
Kal, to $pvvlx€iov, 

'EKkaKTiadTG) T*9" 07TQ)9 
TS6vT€9 &V(0 <7/Ce\09, 

"fl£<XMrw ol OeaTaL 

i. e. And, in Phrynichus* s way, frisk and caper; so as the 
spectators, seeing your legs aloft, may cry out with admi- 
ration. Now, to draw our inference from these several 
passages, it appears, I suppose, sufficiently, that the Phry- 

[• u Quam emendationem [*A4<r<r«] certissimam judicans Porsonus, hunc 
" locum citabat ut ezemplum mendi inveterati ; aiquidem jam jEliaxri tempore 
" irrepserat wr^nrei." Porsoni Not* in Arutoph., ed. Dobree, p. 146.— Bek- 
ker, however, follows the old reading; and what may be advanced in defence of 
it, will be found in the notes to his ed. of Aristoph. — D.] 

■ Arist p. 365. [v. 1524. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
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nichus here spoken of by Aristophanes was, as well as the 
Thespis, famous for his dancing, and consequently, by the 
authority of Atheneeus quoted above, he must be 6 Apxaio? 
$/>vw%o?, the ancient Phrynichus, 6 opxqaruchs, the master 
of dancing.* Upon the whole matter, then, there was but 
one tragedian Phrynichus, the scholar of Thespis ; and if so, 
we have fully proved already, from the dates of his plays, 
that his master Thespis ought not to be placed earlier than 
about Olymp. lxi. 

But I have one short argument more, independent of all 
those before, which will evidently prove that Thespis was 
younger than Phalaris. For, to take the earliest account of 
Thespis, which Mr. Boyle contends for, he was contemporary 
with Pisistratus. But Pisistratus's eldest son Hippias was 
alive at Olymp. lxxi. 2. ; u and after that was at the battle 
at Marathon, Olymp. lxxit. 2., where he was slain, according 
to Cicero, v Justin, w and Tertullian ;* but, if Suidas say true 
(out of ^Elian's book De Providentid, as one may guess by 
the style and matter), he survived that fight,? and died at 
Lemnos of a lingering distemper: and this latter account 
seems to be confirmed by Thucydides and Herodotus ; for 
the one says, he was with the Medes at Marathon,* without 
saying he was killed there; and the other not obscurely 
intimates that he was not killed ; for he says, his tooth, that 
dropped out of his head upon the Attic ground, was the only 
part of his body that had a share in that soil.* There are 
only two generations, then, from Thespis's time to the battle 
of Marathon : but there are four from Phalaris's ; for The- 
ron, the fourth from that Telemachus that deposed Pha- 

* We have part of an epigram made by Phrynichus himself (Plut. Sympos, 
viii, Qusst 9.) in commendation of his own dancing: 

" Mann. Arund. T Cic. ad Att ix. 10. 

w Just ii 9. * Text, adv. Oentes. 

J Suid. in 'Imrlaf. * Thuc. vi. p. 452. 

• Herod, vi. 106. 
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laris, b got the government of Agrigentum Olymp. lxxiii. 1., 
but three years only after that battle ; and he was then at least 
about xl. years old, as appears from the ages of his son and 
daughter. I'll give a table of both the lines of succession ; 

1. Telemachus. Phalaris. 

2. Emmenides. 
Thespis. 1. Pisistratus. 3. jEnesidamus. 

2. Hippias 9 OLi*xxii.2. 4. Theron, OL lxxii. 2. 

Tis true, Hippias was an old man at that time ; though it ap- 
pears, by the post and business that Herodotus assigns him, 
that he was not so very old as some make him. But, how- 
ever, let him be as old, if they please, as Theron's father; 
yet still the case is very apparent, that Thespis is one whole 
generation younger than Phalaris. 

It may now be a fit season to visit the learned Examiner, 
and to see with what vigour and address he repels all these 
arguments, that have settled the time of Thespis about • 
Olymp. lxi. His authorities are Diogenes Lagrtius and Plu- i 
tarch (p. 166.), who shall now be examined. The point 
which Mr. B. endeavours to prove is this; that Thespis ■ 
acted plays in Solon's time, and consequently before the 
death of Phalaris. Now, the words of La£rtius, which are 
all, he says, that any ways relate to this affair, are exactly 
these. Solon, Bays he, hindered Thespis from acting of tra- 
gedies, believing those false representations to be of no use. c 
Hence the Examiner infers that Thespis acted his plays in 
the days of Solon ; so that his argument lies thus : He was 
hindered from acting tragedies; ergb, he acted tragedies; i. e. 
he acted them, because he did not act them. Is not this 
now a syllogism worthy of the acute Mr. B. and his new 
System of Logic ? And is it not a much better argument, if 
you turn its face the quite contrary way? For if Solon, 

b See above, p. 103, 104, 105.. 

c Laert Solone. OcViriy fafawc rpaytftas toyuv r* ko! Sifefowcur, in W 
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when Thespis, as we may suppose, made application to him 
for his leave to act tragedies, would not suffer him to do it; 
is it not reasonable to infer that Thespis acted none, till 
after Solon's death ? which is the very account that I have 
established by so many arguments. 

But, are not the words of Plutarch more clear and ex- 
press in the Examiner's behalf? Tis true: for this author 
relates particularly, that Solon saw one of Thespis 1 8 plays, 
and then, disliking the way of it, he forbad him to act any 
moreA But what then ? how does it appear that this was 
done before Phalaris's death ? If I should allow this story 
in Plutarch to be true, yet Mr. B. will find it a difficult 
thing to extort from it what he aims at. Why, yes, he says, 
Solon was archon Olymp. xlvi. 3., which is xliv. years 
before Phalaris was killed (p. 166). Here Mr. B. supposes 
that this business with Thespis happened in the year of 
Solon's archonship; which is directly to oppose his own 
author Plutarch, who relates at large, how Solon, after he 
was archon, travelled abroad x. years; and after his return 
(how long after we cannot tell), this thing passed between 
him and Thespis. But Etisebius, says Mr. B., places the rise 
of tragedy Olymp. xlii. 2.,* a little after Solon's archonship 
(p. 166). Will Mr. B. here stand to this, against the plain 
words of Plutarch ? Mr. B. either does or may know, that 
Eusebius's histories are so shuffled and interpolated, and so 
disjointed from his tables, that no wise chronologer dares 
depend on them in a point of any niceness, without con- 
current authority. But, says he, take the lowest account 
that can be, that Solon saw Thespis 9 s plays at the latter end 
of his Itfe; Solon died at the end of the liii., 6 or the begin- 
ning of the Livth Olympiad, i. c. xiv. years before Phalaris 
died (p. 167) • Now, here's a double misrepresentation of 
the author he pretends to quote. For there's nothing in 

d Plut Solonc. 

[• " Eusebius's Chronicon .... placing the rise of tragedy at the 47th Olym- 
" piad." Boyle's Exam. p. 166. of the first three eds. — Concerning Solon, see 
Clinton's Fasti Hellen.from lv. to cxxiv. 01 (Appen.) p. 298, &c. tte. ed. — D.] 

e Plut. Solone. 
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Plutarch about Olymp. liii. or liv. He only tells us, that 
one Phanias said, Solon died when Hegestratus was archon, 
who succeeded Comias, in whose year Pisistratus usurped 
the government. But we know the date of Pisistratus *s 
usurpation is Olymp. liv. 4., Comias being then archon. f 
So that Solon, according to Phanias's doctrine, died at 
Olymp. lv. 1., which is iv. years later than Mr. B. makes 
him say. But, to pardon him this fault, which in him shall 
pass for a small one, yet the next will bear harder upon 
him; for he brings in this date of Solon's death out of 
Phanias, as if it was a point uncontroverted, and allowed by 
Plutarch himself. Whereas* Plutarch barely mentions it, 
without the least token of approbation, and places before it 
a quite different account from Heraclides (an author as old 
as Phanias, and much more considerable), that Solon lived 
2TXN0N XPONON, a long time after Pisistratus** 
usurpation. Nay, there's some ground for conjecture that 
Plutarch disbelieved Phanias ; for he espouses that common 
story about Solon's conversation with Croesus,? who came 
not to the crown till Olymp. lv. 3., which is two years after 
Solon's death, according to Phanias ; and yet Solon did not 
see Croesus at his first accession to the throne, but after he 
had conquered xiv. nations in Asia, as Herodotus tells it. 
So that, for any thing that Mr. B. has proved, Solon might 
possibly have this controversy with Thespis after the death 
of the Sicilian prince. But what if it was before his death ? 
Must the fame of this new diversion called tragedy, which 
was then a dishonourable thing, and quashed by the magis- 
trate, needs fly as far as Sicily, to the prince* s court ? As if 
a new show could not be produced at a Bartholomew fair, 
but the foreign princes must all hear of it. 

But I must frankly observe, on Mr. B.'s side (what he 
forgot to do for himself), that, as Plutarch tells this story of 
Thespis, it must have happened a little before Pisistratus's 
tyranny. For he presently subjoins, that when Pisistratus 

' Marm. AruncL K . . . OT APXONTOX 

[• Old ed. " Whenus."— D.] r Pl u t. Solon*. 
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had wounded himself, and, pretending that he was set upon 
by enemies, desired to hare a guard ; You do not act, says 
Solon to him, the part of Ulysses well; for he wounded him- 
self to deceive his enemies, but you to deceive your own coun- 
trymen. Lafcrtms tells it a little plainer; that when Pisis- 
tratus had wounded himself, Solon said, Ay, this cotnes of 
Thespis 9 s acting and personating in his tragedies.* Take 
both these passages together, and it must be allowed, that, 
as far as Plutarch's credit goes, it appears that Thespis did 
act some of his plays before Olymp. liv. 4. But we have 
seen above, that the Arundel Marble and Suidas set the date 
of his first essay about Olymp. lxi. And the age of Phry- 
nichus his scholar strongly favours their side ; for, by their 
reckoning he began his plays about xxv. years after his 
master ; but by Plutarch's, above l. And whose authority 
now shall we follow ? Though there's odds enough against 
Plutarch, from the antiquity of the author of the Marble, 
who was above 300 years older than he, and from his parti- 
cular diligence and exactness about the history of the stage; 
yet I'll make bold to add another reason or two, why I can- 
not here follow him. For he himself tells me, in another 
place, that the first that brought fivOov? teal irddtf, the 
stories and the calamities of heroes, upon the stage were 
Pkrynickus and jEschylus. A so that before them all tragedy 
was satyrical, and the subject of it was nothing else but 
Bacchus and his Satyrs. But if this affair about Thespis, 
and Solon, and Pisistratus, be true, then Thespis must have 
represented Ulysses and other heroes in his plays; for it's 
intimated that Thespis's acting gave the hint to Pisistratus 
to wound himself, as Ulysses did. So that this latter pas- 
sage of Plutarch is a refutation of his former. The case 
seems to me to be this. Somebody had invented and published 
this about Solon, as a thing very agreeable to the character 
of a wise lawgiver ; and Plutarch, who would never balk a 

h Laert Solone. *Eirti9cy ravra +wm. 
1 Plut Symp. I. Quest i. 
VOL. I. 2 T 
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good story, though it did not exactly hit with chronology, 
thought it a fault to omit it in his history .of Solon's Life. 
We have another instance of this in the very same treatise ; 
for he tells at large the conversation that Solon had with 
Croesus p though he prefaces it with this, that some would 
shew, by chronological arguments, that it must needs be a 
fiction* Nay, he is so far transported in behalf of his story, 
that he accuses the whole system of chronology, as a laby- 
rinth of endless uncertainty. k And yet he himself upon 
other occasions can make use of chronological arguments, 
when he thinks they conduce to his design. As in the Life 
of Themistocles, he falls foul upon Stesimbrotus (an author, 
as he himself owns, 1 contemporary with Pericles and Cimon ; 
who, as Athenaeus says, m had seen Pericles, and might pos- 
sibly see Themistocles too), for affirming that Themistocles 
conversed with Anaxagoras and Melissus, the philosophers : 
wherein he did not consider chronology, 11 says Plutarch ; for 
Anaxagoras was an acquaintance of Pericles, who was much 
younger than Themistocles; and Melissus was general against 
Pericles in the Samian war. Here, we see, this great man 
could believe that an argument drawn from time is of con- 
siderable force; and yet, with humble submission, chrono- 
logy seems to be revenged on him in this place for the 
slight he put upon't in the other. For Pericles was not 
so remote from Themistocles's time, but that one and the 
same person might be acquainted with them both, and even 
they themselves be acquainted with one another; the one 
being made general within xvi. years after the other's 
banishment. And first for Anaxagoras: he might very 
well be personally known to Themistocles ; for he was born 
at Olymp. lxx. 1., as Apollodorus and Demetrius Phalereus, 
two excellent writers, testify ;P and began to teach philo- 

J Plut in Solone. 

k Id. Xpovutois run Kcyofibois Kavfour, &c. 

1 Plut in Cimone. ■ Athen. p. 589. [=V. 131. ed. Schw. — D.] 

* Plut in Themist Otoe c$ rw tplvmv kwr6/uros. 

• Diod. p. 41 and *7. * Laert in Anaxag. 
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sophy in Athens at xx. years of age, Olymp. lxxv. 1., when 
Callias was archon; the very year of Xerxes's Expedition, 
when Themistocles acquired such glory; and ix. years be- 
fore he was banished. The same authors inform us, that 
Anaxagoras continued xxx. years teaching at Athens; so 
that he had ix. entire years to cultivate a friendship with 
Themistocles. And in the second place, what hinders but 
that Melissus too might be Themistocles's friend, and yet 
be the Samian general in the war against Pericles, which 
was at Olymp. lxxxiv. 4. ?* For, suppose him to have 
been of the same age with Anaxagoras, he might then, as 
we have seen already, have been acquainted with Themis- 
tocles : nay, suppose him, if you please, x. years older, and 
yet he would be but lxx. years old when he was general to 
the Samians. And what is there extraordinary in that? 
Anaxagoras himself survived that war xm. years : r and we 
have had in our own time more generals than one that were 
raxx. years of age. 

But Mr. B. will prove, that I myself <dlow Plutarch's 
account of Thespis, and am obliged to defend it, as much as 
he is (p. 166, 170.) : because I owned, in another place, that 
he was contemporary with Solon. 9 The reader shall judge 
between us, when I have told him the case. Johannes 
Malalas and another writer relate, that, soon after the siege 
of Troy, in Orestes's time, one Themis or Theomis (i. e. as I 
corrected it, Thespis) first invented tragedies : in opposition 
to which, I affirmed that the true Thespis lived in Solon's 
time, long enough after the taking of Troy. Now certainly 
there was no need of exactness here, where the distance of 
the two ages spoken of was so many whole centuries. I 
had no need to determine Thespis's age to a particular year, 
but to say he lived in the time of Solon ; as without ques- 
tion he did, and may be supposed about xx. years old before 

' Thucyd., DiocL, Suid. v. M&iras> who confounds Melissus with Melitus 
the orator. 
r Laert. ibid. 
1 Dissert ad Mai. p. 46. [ed. 1691.— D.] Soloni aqualia fuit 
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Solon died, if he made tragedies at Olymp. z*xi. Mr. B. is 
pleased to call that Dissertation my soft Epistle to Dr. Mill 
(p. 166.) ; which is ironically said for hard: and indeed, to 
confess the truth, it is too hard for him to bite at, as appears 
by his most miserable stuff about Anapaestic verses. 1 

And so much for the age of Thespis. I shall now con- 
sider the opinion of those that make tragedy to be older 
than he. And what has the learned Examiner produced to 
maintain this assertion ? Nothing but two common sad 
obvious passages of Plato and Laertius (p. 170, 171* 172-)j 
which every second-hand writer quotes that speaks but of 
the age of tragedy: one of which passages tells us, that 
tragedy did not commence with Thespis nor Phrynichns^ bat 
was very old at Athens : u the other, that of old in tragedy 
the chorus alone performed the whole drama; qflerward* 
Thespis introduced one actor. y This is all he brings, except 
a hint out of Aristotle (p. 172.), who, affirming that JBschy- 
lus invented the second actor, implies, he says, that Thespw 
found out the first. Now, for two of his authorities, La6r- 
tius and Aristotle, these words of theirs do not prove that 
tragedy is older than Thespis. For Thespis might be the 
first introducer of one actor, and yet be the inventor too <rf 
that sort of tragedy that was performed by the chorus 
alone.* At first, his plays might be but rude and imper- 

1 See above, p. 191, &c. u Plato in Min. Ildrv n\at6r. 

* Laert in Plat. 

[• " Ac prima tragoedise forma, teste Aristotele § 15. ea fuit, quae ab iis, qui 
" dithyrambum cane bant, nata erat Falluntur vero Bentleius in Diss. PbaL 
" p. 154. [ecL Lennep. 4to. =p. 324. of the present ed.] et Tyrwhittus, p. 131. 
u tragcediam antiquities solo choro constitisse existimantes. Ac Tyrwhittus vtt 
" aliud inter tragicum et ditbyrambicum choruin discrimen fuisse putat, quam 
" quod ditbyrambico premium bos, tragico hircua daretur. Bentleius autem 
" Diogenis Laertii auctoritate utitur iii 56. Etiam Athensus, p. 630. C, tra- 
'* gicam et satyricam poesin antiquitua e solis choris constitisse tradii. At Dio- 
" genes non de bymnis a choro cani solitis intelligi debet, sed de conatibus 
" extemporalibus, quos nondum institutis actoribus chorus ipse fundebat, prout 
" cuique eorum, e quibus constabat, in mentem veniret Id clare intelligitur t 
" Diogenis verbis : Sxrwep 5i rb vakcubv iv rp rpay&fy rptrtpow flip fUpof 4 x°f* s 
" 9t*tpafidri(w, forepov 3i Bt<r*is fra frroicpiT^ {{cupcy Mp rw fcawMrwforta 4 
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feet, some songs only and dances by the chorus and the 
hemichoria, i. e. the two halves of the chorus, answering 
to each oAer: afterwards, by long use and experience, 
perhaps of xx. or xxx. or xl. years, he might improve upon 
his own invention, and introduce one actor, to discourse 
while the chorus took breath. What inconsistency is there 
in this? iEschylus, we see, is generally reported as the 
inventor of the second actor : and yet several believed that 
afterwards he invented too the third actor ; w for, in the 
making of lxxv. {days he had time enough to improve 
further upon his first model. Where, then, is Mr. B.'s 
consequence that he would draw from Laertius and Aris- 
totle ? But he has Plato yet in reserve, who affirms, that 
tragedy was in use at Athens long before Thespis's time. I 
have already observed, in answer to this,* that Plato himself 
relates it as a paradox; and nobody that came after him 
would second him in't. He might be excused, indeed, by 
this distinction, that he meant avrocrxeBidafiaTa, the extern- 
poral songs in praise of Bacchus, which were really older 
than Thespis, and gave the first rise to tragedy ; were it not 
that he affirms there, that Minos the king of Crete was in- 
troduced in those old tragedies before Thespis's time.* 
Which by no means may be allowed ; for the old tragedy 
was all aarvptKfi icaX opxqtfT**^, dancing and singing, and 
had no serious and doleful argument, as Minos must be, but 
all jollity and mirth. 

Mr. B. here takes his usual freedom of giving my cha- 
racter; he believes, he says, Laertius 9 s works tare better known 
to me than Plato's (p. 171)* What authors he believes I am 
best acquainted with, is to me wholly indifferent; but, since 
he seems curious about my acquaintance with books, I'll 
tell him privately in his ear, that the last acquaintance I made 

" rbv xofxfc. Illustrat hie locus Athenaei locum." Hermanni Com, ad ArUU 
Poet. p. 107., where the reader will find other curious remarks on the pcra£oAa} 
of tragedy. See also Schneider de Orig. Trag. Gr. p. 10. et sq. — D.] 

w Vita JEach. Tbv rplrov (rwoKptr^v airrbs i£*vo€. 

[• See p. 285. and note.— D.] * Plat, in Minoe. 
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of this sort was with the worst author I ever yet met with. 
But surely one would think, now, that the Examiner himself 
was very well versed in Plato, since he's so pert upon me, 
and believes that I am not. Now, the reader shall see pre- 
sently, and by this very passage of Plato, whether Mr. B. 
knows that author, or rather casts his eye upon him (p. 160.), 
as he did on Seneca and the Greek tragedians. The inter- 
locutors in this dialogue are Socrates and one Minos an 
Athenian, his acquaintance; and the subject of half their 
discourse is, to vindicate Minos, the ancient king of Crete, 
from the character of cruelty and injustice, which the tragic 
poets by their plays had fastened upon him. Now, our 
Examiner, with his wonderful diligence and sense, believes 
the person that talks there with Socrates to be Minos the 
old king of Crete, who lived above dcgg. years before him. 
Minos, says he, asks Socrates, how men come to have suck 
an opinion o/his severity? (Edit. 3. last leaf), i.e. of Minos's 
own, that speaks, as plainly appears there from Mr. B.'s 
context. Is not this gentleman, now, very well qualified to 
pass censures upon writers ? that can make Plato's dis- 
courses to be like Lucian's Dialogues of the Dead! Nay, 
that can put the dead and the live together in dialogue, and 
be almost like Mezentius (the Phalaris of his age, and there- 
fore worthy of Mr. B/s respect), who 

Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis!* 

If he had read that short treatise of Plato's without being 
fast asleep (p. 137.)> he might see some of those numerous 
places which will tell him that Minos, the interlocutor there, 
was not Minos of Crete. Dost thou know, says Socrates to 
him, which of the Cretan kings were good men, as Minos and 
Rhadamanthys, the sons of Jove and Europa? Rhadaman- 
thys, replies the other, was a good man, they say; but Minos 
was cruel, severe, and unjust. Have a care, says Socrates 
again to him, this borders upon blasphemy and impiety. But 

[• Virg. JEn. vui. 485.— D.] 
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Til set you right in your opinion of Minos, lest you, who are 
a man, the son of a man, should* offend against a hero, the 
son of Jove. If these places be not sufficient to make the 
Examiner sensible of his blunder, I'll give him several others 
when he and I next talk together. And I '11 tell him this 
further, beforehand, that, in my opinion, Plato himself 
published this dialogue without naming the interlocutor; it 
was only 2<o/cpdrris teal 6 Seiva, Socrates and somebody. 
Afterwards, Minos was made the name of that unknown 
person, from Mtvm, the title of the dialogue. But I hardly 
think that he that first did it, ever imagined such an ingeni- 
ous author as Mr. B. could have been caught in so sorry 
a trap. 

To convince us that tragedy was older than Thespis, 
Mr. B. assures us, that Plutarch, in the Life of Theseus, 
expressly tells us, that the acting of tragedies was one part 
of the funeral solemnities which the Athenians performed at 
the tomb of Theseus (p. 176). But he has been told already 
by another that there's no such thing in Plutarch 9 s Life qf 
Theseus; or if there was, yet tragedy would not on that account 
be older than Thespis, for Theseus had no tomb at Athens before 
the days of Thespis.* Mr. B. has pleaded guilty to this, 
and confessed (p. ult. 3d Edit.) that he took it at second-hand 
from Jul. Scaliger, who says, TYagcediam esse rem antiquum 
constat ex historid; ad Thesei namque sepulchrum certdsse 
tragicos legimus.* I'll tell him too of another that took it at 
the same hand, the learned Ger. Vossius; Aiunt quidam, 
says he, Thesei ad sepulchrum certdsse tragicos, atque earn 
fume tragcediarum vetustissimam. h Well, I will not impute 
this to Mr. B. as a fault, since Scaliger and Vossius have 
erred before him; I'll only observe the difference between 
those great men and the greater Mr. B. They cite no 
authority for what they say, because they said it only at 
second-hand; Mr. B., who took it at trust from them, 

[• Old ed. " should* »— D.] 

* View of Dissert p. 72. [Sec note p. 264.— D.] 

• Seal, de Poet i. 5. b Voas. Poet ii. 12. 
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believing that they had it out of Plutarch's life of Theseus, 
cites him for it at a venture in his margin, and in the test 
says he expressly tells us so. What poor and cowardly spirits 
were they, in comparison of Mr. B. ! They wanted the 
manly and generous courage to quote authors they had never 
read, with an air of assurance. 'Tis a great blot upon their 
memories; but, however, we'll let it pass; and examine a 
little into the story of Theseus's tomb, because such great 
men have been mistaken in't For, were it true that tra- 
gedies had been acted at Theseus's tomb, (which is not so,) 
yet those tragedies would be so far from being the first, 
that they came lx. years after Thespis had exhibited his. 
Theseus died in banishment, being murdered and privately 
buried in the isle of Scyros; and, about dccc. years after- 
wards, the oracle enjoined the Athenians to take up his 
bones, and carry them to Athens; which was accordingly 
done by Cimon, Olymp. lxxvii. 4. MerA ra My&uca, 
says Plutarch, $al8a>vos apxovros, after the Medes' invasion, 
when Phadon was archon, the oracle bid the Athenian* fetch 
home the bones of Theseus, and it was done by Cimon* d If 
the reading be not corrupted, this oracle was given Olymp. 
Lxxvi. L, for then Phaedon was archon; and at this rate it 
will be seven years before the oracle was obeyed. But I 
rather believe, that for Mr)8i/ca $alS<ovo$ 9 we ought to cor- 
rect it MrfBixd Afe^uovo?,* when Aphepsion was archon. 
A was lost in A<f>eyfrlcovo^ 9 because MrjSifcct ends with that 
letter; and at and € are commonly put one for the other, 
being anciently pronounced both alike. Now, A<f>e^uoy was 
archon Olymp. lxxvii. 4., e which was the very year that 

d PluL in Theseo. 

[• " There is no need of altering the text The island was actually con- 
" quered in the year of Fhsdon. This we know from Thacydides, i. 08. and 
" Diodorus, xi. 41, 48. combined. Plutarch named the archon Phsedon with 
" reference to the conquest of the island ; and then, by a negligence not unusual 
«' in him, connected the oracle with that fact, as a contemporary transaction, 
" although in truth the oracle was not procured till six or seven years after- 
" wards." Clinton's Fasti He!ten.Jrom lv. to cxxir. OL p. 84. *ec. etL D.] 

• Laert in Socrat 
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Cimon fetched Theseus's bones, as Plutarch relates it; who 
adds too, that Hfe^latv was the archon. f Diodorus, in the 
Annal of that year, says Ph«on was archon ; for so the old 
reading is, &pxovro? Afyvyai $a&»vo?. The late editions 
substitute $al&*>vo<r; but the true lection is 'Atftefyfovos, as 
appears from Laftrtius and Plutarch. And this depravation 
in Diodorus confirms my suspicion about the first passage 
in Plutarch; for, as here A(f>eyftiwvo<; was changed into 
Gaiavos, so there it might, be into $alBwvo<;. The Arunde- 
lian Marble calls him Apsephion, placing apxorro? *Atyn~ 
<f>lovo$ at this very year. Meurshis,* from these faulty 
places in Plutarch and La£rtras, makes Phsedon to have 
been thrice archon; about Ol. lxxiii. 3., at Ol. lxxvi. 1., 
and lxxvii. 4.; whereas really he was but once archon, 
at Ol. lxxvi. 1. But there's another mistake committed 
by Jos. Scaliger, that has had very odd consequences. 
Scaliger, in his VXvfjLircdBaov avaypa<f>f}, which he collected 
from all the notes of time that he could meet with in 
any authors, makes 'A<f>€yfrta>v to be archon at Olymp. 
lxxiv. 4. This, I am persuaded, he did not do out of 
design, but pure forgetfulness ; h for he intended to have set 
it at Olymp. lxxvii. 4., but, in the interval between read- 
ing his author and committing this note to writing, his 
memory deceived him, and he put it at Olymp. lxxiv. 4. 
This suspicion of mine will be made out from Scaliger's own 
words there, 'OXv/lwt. o8. 8'. y A<f>etylwv. SwxpdTQ? iyevvqdrf, 
Karra r$vas ; compared with La£rtius's, from whence they are 
taken, (^Wpan;?) iyenrfOrj . . . £iri ' A<f>e\frl<ovo^ iv r<p 8* $rei 
•ri/9 of 'OXvpiridSo?.* After this comes Meursius, who mis- 
takes that y O\vfitn6Z(ov avarypa<f>ff for an ancient piece first 
published out of MS. by Scaliger; and seeing Aphepsion 
named there as archon, Olymp. lxxiv. 4., he interpolates 
Lafirtius, to make him agree with it :J by which means he 

f Plut. Cira. f Meurs. Archont ii. 6, 7. 

k See here, p. 215 and 264. [and note.— D.] 

1 Laert. in Socr. i Meurs. Arch. ii. 7. 
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makes two falsehoods in Laftrtius's text, which was right 
before he meddled with it; for he sets Aphepsion at Olymp- 
lxxiv. 4. instead of lxxvii. 4., and at Olymp. lxxvii. 4. 
he puts Phcedon instead of Aphepsion. And besides this, 
he dates Cimon's taking of Scyros, and the fetching of 
Theseus's bones, at Olymp. lxxiv. 4., k because Plutarch 
says Aphepsion was archon at the time of that action; 1 
which is a mistake of a dozen years, for this was done 
Olymp. lxxvii. 3. and 4., as is plain from Diodorus, 1 * and 
intimated even by Plutarch himself. Nay, to see how error 
is propagated, even Petavius too was caught here; for, at 
Olymp. lxxvii. 4. he takes notice of Laertius's incon- 
sistency, as he thought it: he makes Socrates to be born* 
says he, at this Olympiad; but he names Aphepsion for the 
archon, who was not in this year, but Olymp. lxxiv. 4.' 
And again, at Olymp. lxxiv. 4. Petavius makes Aphepsion 
to be archon, and cites LaBrtius for it in the Life of So- 
crates; and he adds, that in this year Cimon fetched Theseus's 
bones from Scyros to Athens. Here, we see, are the very 
same mistakes that Meursius fell into ; and the sole occasion 
of them all was the heedlessness of Jos. Scaliger.* But 
Petavius has yet another mischance ; for he adds,P that upon 
the bringing of Theseus 9 s bones, the prizes for tragedians were 
instituted; which is part of the error of Jul. Scaliger and 
Ger. Vossius, that we have noted above. The original of 
which seems to have been this mistaken passage of Plutarch, 
who, after he has related how the bones of Theseus were 
brought in pomp to Athens by Cimon, "EOevro Si, says he, 
/calf €t? fjLvrjfivjv ATTOT teal t^v t&v TpcvytpS&v tepiaiv ovo- 
fAa<rrtfv yevopivriv.* Now, it seems that some believed 
ATTOT to be spoken of Theseus; and from thence they 
coined the story of tragedies being acted at his tomb. But 
it plainly relates to Cimon, who, with the rest of the gene- 

k Ibid. l Plut Cimon. ■ Diod. p. 45. 

» Petav. Doctr. Temp. ii. p. 570. • Ibid. p. 567. 

[• See note p. 264.— D.] » Inde tragoedorum institutes est agon. 

[t Koi not in eds. of Plut— D.] « Plat. Cim. 
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rals, sat judge of the plays of Sophocles and JSschylus at 
that Olymp. lxxvii. 4., and gave the victory to the former.' 
Upon the whole, then ; first, it appears, against Mr. B., that 
tragedies were not acted among the solemnities at Theseus's 
tomb ; and, secondly, that Theseus's tomb was not built till 
Olymp. lxxvii. 4., in iEschylus's and Sophocles's time, 
long after Thespis : so that, were it true that tragedies had 
been one of those funeral solemnities, yet it would be no 
argument for that antiquity that Mr. B. assigns to tragedy. 
But these are mistakes of his, only for want of reading : the 
next that I am going to mention, let others judge from what 
want it proceeds. The case is this: a certain writer has 
accused Mr. B. of a false citation of Plutarch's Life of 
Theseus, for there's no such thing as he quotes in that Life. 
In the life of Cimon, indeed, there's something that an igno- 
rant person might construe to such a sense. 9 To this Mr. B. 
replies, that he owns he was misled by Jul. Scaliger, who 
affirms the thing, but quotes nobody for it ; and perhaps, 
says Mr. B. further, I was too lmsty in not fully considering 
the whole passage of Plutarch in the Life of Cimon, relating 
to this matter, (p. ult. 3d Edit.) Now, this excuse implies 
an affirmation that he had his eye on that passage in the 
Life of Cimon, when he wrote that about tragedies at 
Theseus's tomb. But the contrary of this is manifest from 
his own book; for he quotes not the Life of Cimon, but the 
life of Theseus, where there is not one syllable of tragedies. 
So that he quoted Plutarch at a venture, without looking 
into him at all. Where's the truth, then, of his not fully 
considering ? If Mr. B.'s very excuses stand in need of 
excuse, how inexcusable must the rest be ! 

'Twas the Examiner's purpose to shew some footsteps of 
tragedy before the time of Thespis. But he has not observed 
a passage of Herodotus, (because his second-hand writers 
did not furnish him with it,) which of all others had been 

r Plut ibid. See Marm. Arund. Epoch 57. 

• View of Dissert, p. 72. [See note p. 264.— D.] 
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fittest for his turn. The Sicyonians, says that historian, t» 
every respect honoured the memory ofAdraatue, and partiah 
larly they celebrated the story of his Jtfe with tragical cho- 
ruses; not making Bacchus the sufyect of them, but Jdrastm. 
But Clisthenes assigned the choruses to Bacchus, and the rest 
of the festival to Melanippus> This Clisthenes, here spoken 
of, was grandfather to Clisthenes the Athenian, who was the 
main agent in driving out the sons of Pisistratus, at Olymp. 
lxvii. And, since tragical choruses were used in Sicyon 
before that Clisthenes's time, it appears they must be long 
in use before the time of Thespis, who was one generation 
younger than Clisthenes himself. And agreeably to this, 
Themistius tells us, that the Sicyonians were the inventors of 
tragedy, and the Athenians the finishers.' 1 And when Aris- 
totle says, that some of the Peloponnesians pretend to * 
invention of it," I understand him of these Sicyonian* 
Now, if Mr. B. had but met with this place of Herodotus, 
with what triumphing and insulting wouW he have pro- 
duced it ! what plenty of scurrility and grimace would he 
have poured out on this occasion ! But I have so htae 
apprehensions, either of the force of this argument, or of 
Mr. B/s address in managing it, that I here give him notice 
of it, for the improvement of his next Edition. The truth w> 
there is no more to be inferred from these passages, &*° 
that, before the time of Thespis, the first grounds and rudi- 
ments of tragedy were laid : there were choruses and extern- 
poral songs, airrooxeSicurri/cdy but nothing written nor p«^ 
lished as a dramatic poem: so that Phalaris is still to be 
indicted for a Sophist, for saying his two fairy* poets W^* 
tragedies against him. w Nay, the very word tragedy *** 
not heard of then at Sicyon; though Herodotus names 

* Herod, v. c. 67. Tk wdBta aJbrov rpayuco7<ri xopoun tytpatpo*. 
» Them. Orat xix. [=xxvii. p. 887. ed. Hard.— D.] TfxryyoW rfptrdfi 
2iKv6vu>t,, rc\wiavpyo\ 8c 'Arruroi wonrral. 
T ArisL Poet 3. [= v. ed. Tyrw.— D.] 
[• See p. 275. and note. — D.] » EpisL 63, 97. 
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Tparfucafc %opofc, the tragical choruses; which by and by 
shall be considered, 

Mr. B. is so very obliging, that, jf I*tt suffer myself 
to be taught by him, he'll set me right (p. 172*) in my 
notion of tragedy. I am willing to be taught by any body, 
much more by the great Mr. B. 5 though, as to this par- 
ticular of tragedy, I dare not honour myself, as Mr. B. 
honours his teacher, by telling him, that the foundation of 
all the little knowledge I have in this matter too* laid by 
Urn (p. 59). For there's nothing true in the long lecture 
that he reads to me here about tragedy, but what I might 
have learned out of Aristotle, Julius Scaliger, Gerard Vos- 
ams, Marmora Oxoniensia, and other common books. And 
as for the singularities in it, which I could not have learned 
in other places, (if I, who am here to be taught, may use 
such freedom with my master,) they are such lessons as I 
hope I am now too old to learn. I will not sift into them 
too minutely ; for I '11 observe the respect and distance 
that's due to him from his scholar. But there's one parti- 
cular that I must not omit; when he tells me, as out of 
Aristotle, that the subject of primitive tragedy was satirical 
reproofs of vicious men and manners of the times (p. 173.) : so 
that he explains very dexterously, as he thinks, the expres- 
sion of Phalaris, that the poets wrote tragedies against Aim; 
for the meaning, he says, is this, that they wrote lampoons 
and abusive satirical copies qf verses upon him (p. 180, 181). 
But it were well if this would be a warning to him, when he 
next pretends to teach others, to consider first, how lately he 
himself came from school. The words of Aristotle, that he 
refers to, are, that tragedy at first was aarvpi/af ; x which 
Mr. B., in his deep judgment and reading, interprets satire 
and lampoon, confounding the satytical plays of the Greeks 
with the satire of the Romans; though it's now above a 
hundred years since Casaubon? writ a whole book on pur- 



* Arist Poet 4. [=x. e d. Tyrw.— D.] 

J Is, Cacaub. de Satyricft et Satiri. Pat. 1695. 
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pose to shew they had no similitude nor affinity with one 
another. The Greek satyrica, was only a jocose sort of 
tragedy, consisting of a chorus of Satyrs (from which it had 
its name), that talked lasciviously, befitting their character; 
but they never gave reproof* to the vicious men of the times; 
their whole discourse being directed to the action and story 
of the play, which was Bacchus, or some ancient hero 
turned a little to ridicule. There's an entire play of this 
kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euripides ; but it no more 
concerns the vicious men at Athens in the poet's time than 
his Orestes or his Hecuba does. As for the abusive poem 
or satire of the Romans, it was an invention of their own; 
Satira tota nostra est, says Quintilian,* satire is entirely 
ours : and if the Greeks had any thing like it, 'twas not the 
satyrical plays of the tragic poets, but the old comedy, and 
the sMi made by Xenophanes, Timon, and others. Satire, 
says Diomedes, among tlie Romans is now an abusive poem, 
made to reprove the vices of men.* Here we see 'twas a 
poem of the Romans, not of the Greeks ; and 'twas now, that 
is, after Lucilius's time, that it became abusive; for the 
satire of Ennius and Pacuvius was quite of another nature. 
And now, which of my masters must I be taught by? by 
Quintilian and Diomedes ? or by the young Orbilhis, that 
has lashed Scaliger and Salmasius at that insolent rate? 
(p. 215.) But Mr. B. offers to prove that the old tragedy 
had a mixture of lampoon, from Thespis's cart that he car- 
ried his plays in ; from which cart, says he, scurrility and 
buffoonery were so usually uttered, that iga/juigeiv and ef 
«/*<££»?? \iyeiv became proverbial expressions for satire and 
jeering (p. 180). What an odious word's here, l£apd(eivl 
Sure all the buffoonery of that cart he talks of could not be so 
nauseous as this one barbarism. I desire to know in what 
original author (for his second-hand gentlemen he must 
excuse me) this wonderful word may be found, the original 
of which seems a mistake of i% afiag&v for a participle 

' Quint x. 1. • Diomed. p. 482. 
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igapdgw. But, to leave this to keep company with % Arnr 
yoviScu and 2ekeuici8ai, h I'll crave leave to tell him that 
they were other carts, and not Thespis's, that this proverb 
ra 4£ afka£&v was taken from. For they generally used carts 
in their pomps and processions, not only in the festivals of 
Bacchus, but of other gods too. And particularly in the 
Eleusinian feast, the women were carried in the procession 
in carts, out of which they abused and jeered one another : 
Aristophanes in Plutus;* 

Mv<TTr)ptoi$ Si T0Z9 fieyakoi? 6%ovfi4vr)v 
THirl 7779 dfidfJT)?. 

Upon which passage the old Scholiast 6 and Suidas d have this 
note: that in those carts the women eKoihopow aXkrjkaw, 
made abusive jests one upon another; and especially at a 
bridge over the river Cephissus, where the procession used 
to stop a little ; from whence to abuse and jeer was called 
y€<f>vpl%€iv. e These Eleusinian carts are mentioned by Vir- 
gil, in the first of his Georgics; 

Tardaque Eleusina matris volventia plaustra : f 

which most of the interpreters have been mistaken in ; for 
the poet means not that Ceres invented them, but that they 
were used at her feasts. But, besides the Eleusinian, there 
was the same custom in many other festival pomps ; whence 
it was that wofwrevew and irojiirela came at last to signify 
scoffing and railing. So Demosthenes takes the word ; and 
his Scholiast says,* that in those pomps they used to put 
on vizards, and riding in the carts abuse the people; from 
whence, says he, comes the proverb, i£ apAfys p.e vfipwe j 
which Demosthenes uses in the same oration. 11 So that the 

* See here, p. 186. [• v. 1018. e<L Btkk.— D.] 
e Schol. Arist p. 48. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 851.— D.] 

« Suid. in T& 4£ hfu^my. • Hesych. r«ft 

f Georg. L v. 163. * DemosL de Corona, p. 134. edit Par. 

* P. 159. 
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very passage of this orator which Mr. B. cites in his margin 
u not meant of die carte of tragedians. Tis true, Harpo- 
cration 1 and Suidasi understand it of the pomp in the feasts 
of Bacchus ; but even there too they were not the tragic, but 
the comic poets who were so abusive; for they also had 
their carts to carry their plays in. The comic poets, says 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes,* rubbing their faces with ket 
of tome, that they might not be known, were carried okmtw 
carts, and sung their poems in the highways ; /ram whs** 
came the proverb, a>s if; aftdgtf? \a\ei, to rail as impudently 
as out of a cart. Mr. B. concludes this paragraph with a 
kind hint, that the Doctor may perhaps, before he dies, hate 
a convincing proof, that a man may be the subject of sntk 
tragedies (i. e. such lampoons and abuses from carts,) wm 
he is living (p. 180). I heartily thank him for telling the 
world what worthy adversaries I am like to have, and whtf 
honourable weapons they will use ; and, to requite his kind- 
ness, I assure him, that I shall no more value, nor be con- 
cerned at, those lampooning tragedies, than if they **&* 
really spoken out of carts, which perhaps may still be the 
fittest stage for such kind of tragedians. 

There are two passages of Horace and Plutarch that 
concern the rise and origin of tragedy ; 

Ignotum tragicte genus invenisse camenm 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse po&nata Thespi*. 1 

And *ApxofM€V<i)v r&v irepl Oiam-tv $8r) rrjv rpaytpSlav kivW- 
Now, the first of these, as Mr. B. glosses upon it, means, it 
was an unknown kind of tragic poetry which Thespis fw** 
out, and implies there was another known kind in use befvr* 
Mm (p. 175). The latter, he says, may import, that Thespi 
did not invent, but only gave life and motion to tragedy, *J 

1 Harp, in Uofiireia. Aioyvtruuccus hprcut. 

J 8uid. in *E{ Upuifrs. 'Er Aijrcuois. 

h Schol. Arirt. p. 76. [SchoL to ed. Behk. p. 102.— D.] 

1 Hor. in Arte Poet. [v. 275.— D.] -» Pl u t in Soton*. 
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making it dramatic (p. 176). Now, Mr. B. either seriously 
believes these interpretations, or not. If he does, the best 
advice his friends can give him is, to trouble his head no 
more with critic, for it will never do him credit. If he does 
not believe them, where's that modesty becoming a young 
writer (Pref.), or that sincerity becoming a gentleman, or 
that prudence becoming a man ? Tie a dangerous thing to 
trifle with the world, and to pat those things upon others 
which he believes not himself. No man ever despised his 
readers, that did not suffer for't at die last. However, 
whether Mr. B. believes these interpretations or not, I am 
resolved not to refute them. For, though I have often had 
already, and shall have still, a very ignoble employment, in 
answering some of his little cavils, yet I have spirit enough 
to think that there may be some drudgery so very mean as to 
be really below me. 

We are come now to the last point about tragedy, and 
that is the origin of die name. I had observed, that the 
name of tragedy was no older than the thing; as sometimes it 
happens, when an old word is borrowed and applied to a new 
notion. So that the very word rpayySia, which the false 
Phalaris uses in his Epistles, was not so much as heard of in 
the days of the true one. Mr. B. commences his answer 
to this with an acuteness familar to him. What does he 
mean ? says he : names, J thought, were invented to signify 
things, and that the things themselves must be, before the 
names by which they are called (p. 178). Now, I leave it to 
the sagacious reader to discover, what I cannot do, the per- 
tinency and the drift of this passage of Mr. B.'s. However, 
let it belong to any thing or nothing, 'tis a proposition false 
in itself, that things themselves must be, before the names by 
which they are called. For we have many new tunes in music 
made every day, which never existed before; yet several 
of them are called by names that were formerly in use ; and 
perhaps the tune of Chevy Chase, though it be of famous 
antiquity, is a little younger than the name of the chase 
itself. And I humbly conceive, that Mr. Hobbes's book, 

vol. i. 2 x 
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which he called the Leviathan, is not quite as ancient as ite 
name is in Hebrew. So very fortunate is Mr. B. when he 
endeavours at subtilty and niceness. 'Tis true, where things 
are eternal, or as old as the world, which we call the works 
of nature, they must be older than the names that are given 
them; but in things of art or notion, that have their exist- 
ence from man's intellect or manual operation, the things 
themselves may be many years younger than the names bg 
which they are called; and so the thing tragedy may possi- 
bly be younger than the name that it is called by. 

The reason, therefore, why I affirmed that the name of 
tragedy was no older than the thing, was because good 
authors assured me that the word tragedy 11 was first coined 
from the goat that was the prize of it, which prize was first 
constituted in Thespis's time.* So the Arundel Marble in 
the Epoch of Thespis, Kal Hffkov M0r) 6 Tpdyoi, and the 
goat was appointed for the prize. So Dioscorides, in his 
epigram upon Thespis ;t 

$ Tpaffo? iffkov. 



And Horace, speaking of the same person ; 

Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum. % 

And because I was fully persuaded by them that this 
the true etymology of the word, and that the guesses of 
some grammarians, rpaytpBia quasi rpvytpSla, or rpcvytp&ia 
quasi rpax^ia <pfy, and other such like, were absurd and 
ridiculous; I thought, as I do still, that the very name of 
tragedy was no older than Thespis ; and consequently could 
not have been found in the Epistles of the true Fhalaris. 

■ Tpayy&la. Tpdyos. 

[• Certain scholars are of opinion that the goat was the prise in the ancient 
Bacchic choruses, and that the passages above adduced by Bentley are only to 
be understood as shewing that it continued to be the prize after the innovations 
of Thespis. The subject is certainly involved in great obscurity. — D.] 

[f See p. 288.— D.] [J An Poet. v. 220.— D.] 
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But I have not forgot what I myself lately quoted out 
of Herodotus, that the Sicyonians before Thespis's time 
honoured the memory of Adrastus Tpayucoio'i yopolai, with 
tragical choruses. If this be so, here appears an ample 
testimony that the word tragedy was older than Thespis. 
But for a man that meddles with this kind of learning, the 
first stock to set up and prosper with is sound judgment, 
which gives the very name and being to critic, and without 
which he will never be able to steer his course successfully 
among many seeming contradictions. As in this passage of 
Herodotus, which is contrary to what others assure us, what 
course is to be taken ? Must we stand dubious and neuters 
between both, and cry out upon the uncertainty of heathen 
chronology? or must we not rather say, that Herodotus, 
who himself lived many years after Thespis, when tragedy 
was frequent and improved to its highest pitch, made use of 
a prolepsis when he called them rpayneov$ %o/>ov9, meaning 
such choruses as gave the first rise to that which in his time 
was called tragedy? So we have seen before, that Por- 
phyry, and Jamblichus, and Conon,P speak of Tauromi- 
nium at a time when that name was not yet heard of; but 
they meant the city Naxos, that was afterwards called so. 
Such an anticipation is common and familiar in all sorts of 
writers. And if Herodotus, in another place, where he 
says, that the Epidaurians (long before Susarion lived in 
Attica) honoured the goddesses Damia and Auxesia go/wicr* 
ywaiKf)tourt /cepTopouxi, with choruses of women, that used 
to abuse and burlesque the women of the country,* had called 
them yp9°* alf fca>fiiKol<Ti, comical choruses, he had said 
nothing unworthy of a great historian ; because those cho- 
ruses of women were much of the same sort that were after- 
wards called comical, though perhaps at that time the word 
comical was not yet minted. 

But let us see what Mr. B. advances, to shew that the 
name of tragedy is older than Thespis. It cannot reason- 

• Herod, v. c 67. ' P. 233. . i Herod, v. c. 83. 
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abiy be questioned, says he, but that tko$e Bacchic hymns they 
sung in chorus round their altars (from whence the regular 
tragedy came) were catted by this name tragedy from T/wy©*, 
the goat 9 the sacrifice at the offering of which these odes were 
*«*0 (P- 178). But he presently subjoins, that as to this we 
are in the dark, and have only probabilities to guide «• 
(p. 179). If we are in the dark, I dare affirm that the 
Examiner will leave us so still, for it is not his talent to give 
light to any thing, but rather to make it darker than it was 
before. It cannot reasonably, he says, be questioned. Why 
not? I pray. Because it would be a question that he could 
not answer. I know no other unreasonableness in question- 
ing it; for he has not one authority for what he supposes 
here, that the name of tragedy was as old as the institution 
of sacrificing a goat to Bacchus. But, on the contrary, we 
have express testimonies that it was no ancienter than when 
the goat was made the prize to be contended for by the 
poets. As, besides the passages cited before, Euaebius say 
in his Chronicle, Certantibus in agone tragos, i. e. hircus, * 
pr&tnio dabatur, unde aiunt tragcedos nuncupatos. So Pio- 
medes the grammarian, Tragadia a Tpcrftp et f>£$ dicta, quo- 
mam olim actoribus tragicis rptyos, id est, hircus, prmnusm 
cantos prcponebatur. Etymol. Mag., KUXtjtoi r/wypS** 
or i Tparyo? rjj A817 iffkoy iriOero. Philargyrius on Vugil* 
Georgics, Dabatur hircus, pnemii nomine, unde hoc gen** 
poimatis tragmdiam volunt dictamA All the other derivations 
of the word tragedy are to be slighted and exploded. But 
if this be the true one, as certainly it is, the word canno* 
possibly be ancienter than Thespis's days, who was the first 
that contended for this prize. Besides this, we have very 
good authority, that those Bacchic hymns, from whence ft* 
regular tragedy came, were originally called by another name, 
not tragedy, but dithyramb. So Aristotle expressly teaches; 
Tragedy, says he, had its first rise from those that sung the 
dithyramb.* 4i0vpapfio<t, says Suidas, ipvos eh AiAwaw, 

* Georg. ii. v. 183. 

* Arirt. Poet iv. [= ix. «*. Tfrw.— D.] »Air& rSh ^^«r r>» SiMpy**' 
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i. e. Dithyramb mean* the Bacchic hymn. The first author 
of the dithyramb, as some relate/ was Lasus Hermioaensis, 
in the first Darius's time; or, as others, 1 Arion Methym- 
nseus, in the time of Periander. But, as tt appears from 
Pindar and his Scholiast/ the antiquity of it was so great, 
that the inventor could not be known : and Archilochus, who 
-was much older than both Lasus and Arion, has the very 
word dithyramb in these wonderful and truly dithyrambic 
veraes; T 

72? AwvvaoC avcucro? koKov ifjapjjai fiiXo? 
018a SiOvpafiftov, olv<p avyKepawvdeU <f>p£va?. 

So the verses are to be corrected and distinguished, being a 
pair of trochaic*. And Mr. B. may please to observe, that 
Archilochus too, as well as Suidas, defines a dithyramb to 
be a Bacchic hymn, which Mr. B. erroneously makes to be 
peculiar to tragedy. I will tell him also anon, that the 
chorus belonging to the dithyramb was not called a tragic, 
but cyclian chorus. 

Mr. B. has failed in his finst attempt about the date of 
the word tragedy; but he has still another stratagem to 
bring about his design. For he mil prove that Tparftphl* 
comprehended originally both tragedy and comedy (p. 179.) ; 
and since comedy was as ancient as Susarion, who was near 
forty years older than Thespis, it follows that the word <rpa- 
y<pSta, which comedy was then called by, must be older too 
than Thespis. This being the point he promised to prove, 
he presently shifts hands and changes the question ; for he 
has quoted five passages, one out of Athenceus, three out of 

• Suid. Afoot. Arift SchoL p. 862, 421. [SchoL to ed. Bekk. p. 180, 268. 
-DO 

* Suid. V"- Ajist 8choL 42L [**•* '***• P- 263.— D.] Dion. Chry- 
sostp.485. 

» Pind. Olymp. adii 

▼ Athen. p. 628. [=V. 276. ed. Schw., who, it appears (Jnim. VII. 420.), 
was not aware that Porson {ad Medeam, y. 189, 140.) had corrected his erro- 
neous statement (ad Orest. v. 5.) regarding Bentley's arrangement of these 
lines.— D.] 
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the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and one out of Hesychius, to 
shew that rpvyySia signifies comedy. Which is a thing 00 
known and common, and confessed by all, that he might as 
well take pains to prove Ka>fi<p8la signifies comedy. But 
what's all this to rpary<p8ia ? Must rparftpZLa signify comedy, 
because rpvytpSla does? An admirable argument, and one 
of Mr. B/s beloved sort ! He may prove too, whensoever 
he pleases, that lacerna means a lamp, because lucema does; 
and a great many other feats may be performed by this 
argument. But in his other citations, with which his 
margin is plentifully stuffed out, there's one to shew that 
rpvycpSla signifies tragedy, and two that rpaytpSla signifies 
comedy (p. 179)* Now, the first of these is besides the 
question again ; for though rpvyySia should stand both for 
rpay<p8ia and tca>p,<p$la, yet it does not at all follow that 
Tpoyq&ia may stand for xcofupSia. If Mr. B. had studied 
his new Logic more, and his Fhalaris less, he had made 
better work in die way of reasoning. Tis as if some school- 
boy should thus argue with his master : pomum may signify 
malum an apple, and pomum too may signify . ceramtm a 
cherry; therefore malum an apple may signify cerasum a 
cherry. But, besides the failure in the consequence, the 
proposition itself is false, for rpvyySla does not signify 
tragedy : nay, to see the strange felicity of Mr. B.'s critic, 
even his other assertion is false too, for rpayy&la never 
signifies comedy* Let us examine his instances. 

TpvyySia, says Mr. B., signifies tragedy properly so 
called, in this passage of Aristophanes ; w 

Avrfa 8' fvSov ava/3abnv iroiei 

TpvytpSlav 

For this is spoken of Euripides (p. 179). But what then? 
Why, Euripides being a tragic poet, rpvy<f£(a, when applied 
to Mm, must needs signify tragedy. I am unwilling to dis- 

* Arist. Acharn. p. 278. [=▼. 374. ed. Bekk.—D.) 
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courage a gentleman, and yet I cannot but take notice of his 
unlucky hand whenever he meddles with authors. Here he 
interprets rpvy<pSla tragedy ; and yet the very jest and wit 
of this passage consists in this, that the poet calls Euripi- 
des's plays comedies.* And so the Scholiast interprets it; 
Tpvytp&iav Si elirev, avri rod tcaypySlav. Euripides was 
accused by Aristophanes, and several of the ancients, for 
debasing the majesty and grandeur of tragedy, by intro- 
ducing low and despicable characters instead of heroic ones, 
and by making his persons discourse in a mean and popular 
style, but one degree above common talk in comedy; con- 
trary to the practice of iEschylus and Sophocles, who as- 
pired after the sublime character, and by metaphors and 
epithets and compound words made all their lines strong 
and lofty. And particularly in Aristophanes's Ran*,* where 
iEschylus and Euripides are compared together, the latter is 
pleasantly burlesqued and rallied on this very account. 
What could Aristophanes, then, say smarter in this passage 
about him, than, in derision of his style and characters, to 
call his tragedies comedies ? 

Well, let us see if, in his next point, Mr. B. is more 
fortunate; that rpaypSla may signify comedy. There's a 
fragment, he says (p. 179.), of Aristophanes's rHPTTAJHS 
preserved, where rpayipSbs signifies a comedian ;i 

KaX rive? &v elev ; irp&ra p,kv Sawvplav 

*Airb r&v Tpary<pS&v, airb Si tcSv rpar/cKcov %o/>ft>v, 

MiXijros, airb Si tcSv kvkKikwv, Kirqalas. 

Now, Sannyrion being a comic poet, as it's very well known, 

[• " Perperam in impressis rpvyiptiav. Nullum hie cum Bentleio, alioquin 
" vert statuente tragoediam nunquam Tpvyytlav appellatam fuisse, quaerendum 
" acumen est, tanquam si Comicus innuere vellet, Euripidis dramata nihil tra- 
" gic«B majestatis habere, et pro comoediis habenda esse. Hie jocus persons, 
" cui tribuitur, Cephisophonti, Euripidis famulo, minimi convenit" Bnmck 
ad L — Elmsley and Bekker also give rpcrytp&lav. — D.] 

* Arist Ran. p. 167, &c. [=v. 926, &c. ed. Bekk.: for Bentley refers to ed. 
Basil. 1547.— D.] 

J Athen. p. 551. [=IV. 548. ed. Schw.—Fr. THFT. is. ed. B$kk.—T>.] 
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'fas a dear erne, at Mr. B. thinks, that anth r&r Tpayqt&mr 
means one of the comedians. No doubt the poet meant to 
say, that Sannjnion was sent ambassador from the comic 
poets, Mektus from the tragic, and Cinesias from the dithy- 
rambic. This was Aristophanes's thought; and therefore I 
affirm that hk words could not be airo t<Sv rpatyp&Sr, as 
now they are read. So far from that, that if rptfpyp&fr 
could signify comedians, yet he would not have used the 
word in this place, where Tpar/uaSv %op<av immediately 
follows. For what a wretched ambiguity would be here, 
and wholly unworthy of so elegant a poet ! since rpar/mBmr 
and TpcpfiK&v j(pp<2v are words of the same import ; and if 
the former may signify comedy, the latter may do bo too. 
So that, if the persons Sannyrion and Meletus had not been 
well known, the passage might appear a mere tautology; 
tragedians and tragedians, or comedians and comedians ; or if 
the signification was varied, the one word meaning come- 
dians, and the other tragedians, yet it had been uncertain 
whether of the two was the comedian, and whether the 
tragedian, because both the words, according to Mr. B., 
may be interpreted in either signification. These, I con- 
ceive, are such just exceptions against the vulgar reading of 
this passage, that a person who esteems Aristophanes as he 
deserves, may safely say he never wrote it so. If critic had 
ever once smiled upon Mr. B., or if there was not a kind of 
fatality in his errors, he could scarce have missed this most 
certain correction \ 

Tlp&ra fJkhr XavvvpLmv 

'Airb r&v rpvytpS&v 

by which all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes 5 for rpv- 
7^809 never signified any thing but a comedian. And how 
easy and natural was the depravation of rpvyyS&y into rpa~ 
y<p&&v\ T/H/ypSo? being the much rarer word, and, as I 
believe, not to be met with in prose or serious writings; for 
it was a kind of jeering name, and not so honourable as 
K&fif&o?. However, the corruption of this passage is very 
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ancient; for the author of the Epitome of Athenseus, who 
lived before Eustathius's time, t. e. above d. years ago, read 
it TpaytpSdSv, for here he calls Sannyrion a tragedian.* But 
in ./Elian's days the true reading rpvy^SdSv was still extant 
in Athenaeus; for that author transcribes this very passage 
into his Various History, and from it he calls Sannyrion a 
comedian,* and Melitus a tragedian* 

But that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change of rpv- 
ytpSdiv into TpaytpStSv, I'll tell him of one or two other cor- 
ruptions in the very same passage ; 

*Airb hk r£v rpajixcSv %opeSr 9 

For the learned Casaubon, instead of MiXriro?, reads it 
Miktro? : because, says he, neither this verse here, nor any 
other wherein he is mentioned, will allow the second syllable of 
his name to be longfi But, with humble submission, whether 
his name be written Mitero? or MiXrjro^,* I affirm, that 
those very verses both allow and require that the second 
syllable of it should be long. As first in this of Aristo- 
phanes, if the first syllable of kvkKlkwv be short, the second 
of MeXiTos must be long. Casaubon, 'tis true, as his obser- 
vation shews, believed the first of tcvtcXifccov to be of necessity 
long; but as it's plain that it may be short, so, that it 
actually is so in several passages (I might say all) of the 
same poet, will be seen by and by. The other verse that 
Casaubon produces is this out of Ranee ; 

2ko\u&v Mekirov, teal KapuccZv avkrjpaTav. 

But even here too the second syllable of Meklrov is long ; 



* Epit. Athen. MS. XarwpUnra rbr rparytpMv. 

* Ml. Var. Hist x. 6. 'Zavwploiv 6 jcapytfo* votrrHis. 
b Casaub. ad Athen. p. 857. 

[• It should he written M4kijros: see Person's Not* in Arittoph. ed. Dobree, 
p. 79. and Addenda, p. 124.— D.] 

VOL. I. 2 Y 
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for KAI ought to be struck out, as will be plain from the 
whole passage; 6 

05to9 8* airo irdvrwv fiev <f>ip€i iropviZUovf* 
HjcoXmov Mekirov, Kapi/c&v avXrffjbdrtov, 
Opqv&v, xopel&v ri^a hk SrjXwOqo-ercu. 

Who does not see now that if KAI be inserted in the second 
verse, a great part of the elegancy is lost ? for the whole sen- 
tence runs on without any particle of conjunction. But, to 
put the matter quite out of doubt, this very verse is cited in 
Suidas, d and KAI does not appear there ; but it easily crept 
into the text, because the next word begins with the same 
letters, KA. Upon the whole, therefore, the fault that 
Casaubon found in the passage of Ajheneeus is really none. 
But there is one which he did not find, and that is kvkKuc&t 
instead of kvkXLodv : for the verse should be corrected thus ; 

M iXqros, airo Si rwv kvkXUov, Kivqata?. 

So iElian c cites it from this very place; Kivq<rla<s kvkTumt 
XoptSv iroiriTTis. And Aristophanes speaks so in other places ; 

KvickUav T€ %op&v pafia,TOtcdfi7rTa$> avSpas fterecopo- 
<f>£vatca$J 

And again, speaking of the same Cinesias ; 

Tavrl ireirolq/ca? rbv fcvfcXcoBiSdaKaXoy.f 

And so all manner of writers call them tcvtcTuoi x°P°h and 
never kvkXuco\\ Suidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristo- 
phanes, Heschyius, Plato, Plutarch, and others. This cy- 
clian chorus was the same with the dithyramb, as some of 

c Arist Ran. p. 180. [=v. 1297. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[• " Legendum autumavit Porsonus, otros 6* M rhnw mpwiofav ji&q 
" <t>*p€L Antepenultima enim in iropyfator corripitur." Maltby, Lexicon, sole 
on v. ropy. — D.] 

d Suid. in M4\irot. e .fiSL x. 6. 

' Arist Nub. p. 79. [= v. 382. ed. BekL— D.] 

[f Aves, v. 1408. ed. BM.—D.] 
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these authors expressly say; and there were three choruses 
belonging to Bacchus, the tc&fiucbs, the rpayucfc, and the 
kvhXios ; the last of which had its prize and its judges at the 
Dionyriafi as the other two had. The famous Simonides 
won lyi. of these victories, as Tzetzes informs us from an 
epitaph upon that poet's tomb ; h 

*J3£ hrl irevTQKovra, SifMDvtSi), gpao vUas 
Ka\ Tpliro&as, Orqtncei? S 9 iv SttceXp ireS&p. 

KeUp hk pvtjfJHjv Xehrei^, "EXKrjai, £' hrcuvov 
Ev£w&rov tyvxfji; T0J9 iirvywofiivois. 

So this epigram is to be corrected, for it's faulty in Tzetzes. 
Indeed, it is not expressed here what sort of victories they 
were ; so that possibly there might be some of them obtained 
by his tragedies, if that be true which Suidas tells us, that 
Simonides made tragedies. But I rather believe that he 
won them all by his dithyrambs with the cyclian choruses 5 
and I am confirmed in it by his own epigram, not published 
before;* 

*Ef itrl TrevTrficovTaj Hifiavl&rj, fjpao ravpovs 
Kal rphroha^j irplv rovS* avffifievac Trlva/ca. 

Tocrcraict, 8' tfiepoevra (SiSafjdfievo?) x°P° y avSp&v, 
EvSojjov NUas cuykabv ipp,' €7T€/9i79. 

I have supplied the third verse with StSagdfjbevos, which is 
wanting in the MS. But it's observable, that, instead of 
Nt/cas, as it is in Tzetzes, the MS. epigram has ravpovs; 
which I take to be the author's own word, but, being not 
understood, it was changed into NUa$. For ravpos, a bull, 
was the prize of dithyramb, as a goat was of tragedy ; which 

t Mach. contra Ctesiph. p. 87. Koi robs phr Kpirhs robs fc Atavwrlmr, 4h> 
H^l tucafas robs kvk\Iovs x°P°bs tpltmffi, (rifuovrt, 

h Tzetz. Chil. i. 24. [= p. 27. ed. Kies*., where, in the last line, cijs instead 
of rots. — D.] 

1 Anthol. Epigr. MS. [Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. {ed. Jacobs.) I. 69.— Anth. Gr. 
ad fid. Cod\ Pal $c. I. 253.— D.] 
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was the reason why Pindar gives to dithyramb the epithet of 

Tal Aitovvcrov ir60ev £££<f>avav 
Svv fioyXdra Xapire? 
di0vpdfi/3<p 

He calls the dithyramb fioqXdrw, says the Scholiast, because 
the bull was the prize to the winner, that animal being sacred 
to Bacchus. And as the dithyrambic poets contended for 
a bull, so the harpers, tciOapipSal, contended for a calf. 
Aristophanes ; k 

'AW* erepov fjcdrfy, ffvlK iirl /too^c* irore 
Ae%l6eo<; elaijXd 1 pcofievo? Bou&tiqv. 

Some, says the Scholiast, interpret it iirl yMayip* for a calf; 
because he that got the victory with his harp had a calf for 
his premium. He seems indeed to give preference to the 
other exposition,* that makes Mocr^o^ the name of an harper, 
and the modern translators follow him in it ; but the former 
is the true meaning of the passage, as both the language and 
the sense sufficiently shew. I will crave leave to add two 
things more relating to this matter: first, that this triple 
chorus, the comic, tragic, and cyclian, may perhaps be meant 
in that epigram of Dioscorides, which I have produced 
above ;t 

B&kx°s $ T€ vp^TTov Karorfoi x°P° y 

Neither shall I contend the point, if any one will embrace 
this exposition ; but, for my own part, I prefer the other, 

J Pind. Olymp. xv. [== xiii. 25. ed. Heyn., where Qifanv. — D.] 

k Acharn. p. 201. [=v. 13. ed. Bekk.— D.] 

[• " Neutra [interpretatio], qudd aciam, aliqua auctoritate innititur, nisi 
" Scholiasts, qua quidem levissima est, et prorate indigna cui fides in re djubia* 
" habeatur." Elmsley ad loc. — "An opinion of Welcker" (observes Mr. 
Mitchell, in his recent ed. of the Acharn. p. 5.) " seems to be gaining ground, 
" that nothing more is intended here than a mere jest; the poet, in allusion to 
" the derivation of the word Boitrios, playfully combining a calf with the r6pos 
" B."— D.] [f p. 260 and 283.— D.] 
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which makes it relate to Trina LiberaKo, the three festival* 
of Bacchus. And, secondly, that these prizes, the hull and 
the calf, appointed for the dithyramb and playing on the 
harp, (if they really were continued till Simonides's death 
and Aristophanes's time, and if those passages of theirs 
related to the present custom, and not the first institution 
only,) may induce some to believe that the old prizes for 
tragedy and comedy might be continued too, though they be 
not taken notice of. However, be this as it will, the argu- 
ments used above 1 are not weakened at all by't. For it's 
plain, from the epochs of iEschylus, &c. in the Arundel 
Marble (where those prizes are not mentioned), that the 
epochs of Susarion* andThespis (where they are mentioned) 
were proposed to us by that author as the first rise of comedy 
and tragedy. 

Mr. B. has one passage more, which is his last anchor, 

to prove his notable point, that the word tragedy may signify 

comedy. "lis in the Greek Prolegomena to Aristophanes, 

gathered out of some nameless authors : the words are, "E<rrt 

hk ravrrjy (/wpy&iav) ehreiv *ai rpaw&l*v 3 oiovel rpuyp- 

hlav two. oicav, Sri rpvyif xpto/teyot iumfiyhovv ; L e. 

Comedy may he called tragedy y quasi trygmdia, because the 

actors besmeared their faces with lees of unne. m Here, we 

see, the testimony is positive and full, that comedy may be 

called tragedy, which is the thing that Mr. B. undertook to 

prove ; and what is there now remaining, but to congratulate 

and applaud him ? But I think one could hardly pitch upon 

a better instance, to shew that he that meddles with these 

matters must have brains, as Mr. B.'s phrase is, as well as 

eyes, in his head. A man that has that furniture in his 

upper story will discover, by the very next words in that 

nameless old author, that the passage is corrupted. For it 

immediately follows, Kal rifc pev Tparyqihlas ri> ei? iXeav 

1 See above, p. 260, 301. 

[• The old ed. has " Sannyrion ;" a mistake noticed by Porson in his Tracts, 
fa erf. by Kidd, p. 316.— D.] 

m Proleg. Arist p. ix. [=p. v. ed. Bekk., where <&* rpvy. — D.] 
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tuvfyrai, T0A9 cucpoaras, rifr 8i /eatfupSla? to eh yikvra. 
So that the whole sentence, as the common reading and 
Mr. B. has it, is thus; Comedy may be also coiled tragedy: 
and 'tis the design of tragedy to excite compassion in the 
auditory; but of comedy to excite laughter. Is not this, 
now, a most admirable period, and all one as if he had said, 
Comedy may be called tragedy, for they are quite differed 
things? Without all doubt, if he had really meant, co- 
medy may be called tragedy, in those following words he 
would have said tj)$ rparf<p8la$ rrj^ Kvptas? Xeyo/Unp, *& 
the design of tragedy properly so called; and not have left \ 
them, as they now are, a piece of flat nonsense. But tie 
fault, one may say, is now conspicuous enough ; but what 
shall be done for an emendation of it ? Even that too J* 
very easy and certain ; for, with the smallest alteration, the 
whole passage must be read thus; *E<rr* 8k Tavryv ehrelv k» 
rpvy&Slav, olovel rpvyqiSlav nva ovaav, Sri rpwyla %pw- 
fievot, i/cG>fi<p8ow. And so we have it, in almost the verf 
same words, in another writer among the same Prolegomena; 
Tip aM)v 8k (te&fjuphiav) teal rpvy<p8lav <fxurlr . . . &"' . • • 
rpvyl 8ta%plovT€? rh irpbaarira inreicplvovToJ* The import 
of both is, that for tca>p<p8la one may use the word rpvyfSto 
which is true and right; for the words are synonymous, as 
appears from several places in Aristophanes and the old 
lexicographers. 

I have now despatched all the Examiner's instances 
which he has brought to shew that rpvyipSia may signify 
tragedy, or rparyipSla signify comedy : and it would seem a 
very strange thing in any other writer but Mr. B., that he 
should bring half a dozen examples that are either false or 
nothing to his purpose, and be ignorant of that single one 
that is plainly and positively for him. I crave his leave to 
produce it here, and to change my adversary for a white ^ 
Mr. B. will not be affronted, that I assign him a second so 
much inferior to him, the great Isaac Casaubon. ^ 

■ Ibid. p. vii. [=p. vi. ed. Bekk.— D.] 
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author, in his most excellent book De Satyricd Potoi, as 
Mr. B. has done, teaches us that at first both comedy and 
tragedy were called rpvytpSia or TpaycpBla, as appears from 
Aihenaus, where he saysj* Both comedy and tragedy were 
/bund out in the time of vintage ; (rpvyr)?) ctif> ov Br) koX 
Tpvyq>8la to irp&roy itckrjOrf teal tccofjupBla. Which, says 
Casaubon, I thus correct; itcXrjdr) teal f) rparytpSla teal q * a>- 
fjupSia, that is, from which word rpvyrj, vintage, both comedy 
and tragedy were at first called rpvyipSla. This is Casau- 
bon's first proof; and we see it solely depends upon his own 
emendation of Athenseus, which, with humble submission, I 
take to be a very wrong one. For it is not in the text, as he 
has cited it, iic\7Jdr) KAI xafupSla (which would truly shew 
some defect in it), but i/cX^Oy r H /c&fjupSla, both in his own 
and the other editions. He was deceived, therefore,, by 
trusting to his Adversaria, without consulting the original; 
for there's no other pretence of altering the text, but from 
the particle KAI. He goes on, and tells us,<i that both rpv- 
ytpBla and TpayipSla were at first a common name both for tra- 
gedy and comedy ; but afterwards it was divided, BiemraaBi), 
as Aristotle says, and tfie ancient critics witness. Now, the 
passage in Aristotle which he refers to has nothing at all 
either about tragedy or comedy, but it speaks of poetry in 
general ; Aiecnrdtrdr) Bk Kara ra oUela r)0r) ij irolifo'ts,* that 
it was divided and branched into sorts according to the several 
humours of the writers ; some singing the stories of heroes, 
others making drolls and lampoons, and a third sort hymns and 
encomiums, all as their several fancies lead [led] them. But 
Mr. Casaubon subjoins this quotation following; TpaycpBla 
to waXawv r)v 6vopa kovvov ical irpb? rrjv /ca>ji<pButv varepov 
Bi to p,b> Kowov &vopa lo^ev r) Tpay<pBla, t) Bi KMfjupBla 
IBiav; i. e. Tragedy was of old a common name both for itself 
and comedy ; but afterwards that common name became pecu- 

Casaub. Satyr, p. 21. 

p Athen. p. 40. [= I. 152. ed, Schw.— D.] * Casaub. p. 22. 

r Arist Poet cap. W. [=vii. ed, Tyrw, — D.] 
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U*r to tragedy, and the other was called comedy. Which 
passage is taken out of the Etymologicon Magnum, though a 
little interpolated and depraved by Casaubon himself. Far 
that author, after he has given several etymologies of the 
word rparfipSla, at last he says, 1 *H airb Tifr Tpvyb? rpvyf- 
hlar fybirb 6vo/*a rovro fcoirbv teal irpo? ttjw Kto/Ap&lar hei 
ofarto Siexiicpcro tA rfj? iroifyrem e/carepw dXX 9 €*V avrrff 
iv ty to &0\ov, 4) Tpvfj. iarepov Bk to p&v Koivbv 8vopa h%& 
4l TparytpSla* 17 Si KWfKphla &v6jui<rrat, fyc. ; where we must 
not refer the words ivofxa tcowov to Tpayq>8£a, as Casaolwo 
does, but to rpvypSla, which immediately comes before; for 
the meaning of it is this, that TparftpSla miff hi have its nam, 
by a little variation, from TpvypSia; which word rpvyqM* 
signified of old not tragedy only, but comedy too ; for at tkt 
time these two sorts of poetry were not distinguished, but hd 
one and the same prize (Tpvya), a vessel of wine : afterwards , 
tragedy retained that old name (1/ only being changed into •)» 
and the other was called comedy. 'Tis an error, therefor * 
Casaubon, when he tells us, as from this writer, that Tparff- 
Sla once signified comedy : for the thing that this wi** 
affirms is this, that TpvytpSla once signified both tragedy 
and comedy; which is a proposition very much difkr^ 
from that other of Casaubon's. ' 

But, however, if this passage of the Etymologicon will 
not serve Casaubon's purpose, it may be useful to Mr. B. s. 
"Kb true, it will not come up to his main point which h 
undertook to make out, that under the word tragedy W* 
tragedy and comedy were at first comprehended (p- lW> 
(which alone, and nothing less than it, will signify any thh# 
to the age of tragedy) ; yet it plainly affirms, what he by two 
mistaken instances in vain attempted to prove, that rpv- 
yf Sla once signified tragedy. It concerns me, therefore, to J 
give an answer to this passage, because I have already &*&f 
denied that TpvytpSta ever signified tragedy. And I thin' 1 1 
need not be at much trouble for a reply, when the ^ihor 

• Etymol. Mag. v. Tpaytp*. ' 
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himself affords me one in this very place. For the grounds 

of his assertion he declares to be these two ; thai Tpayy&la 

is derived from rpvyipSla; £*nd that Tpir£, wine, was the 

common prize both to comedy and tragedy. Now, both 

these are plain mistakes ; for the true derivation of Tpwy<p&la 

is from Tpdyos, a goat, as I have fully shewn above ; and 

that the prize was not the same, but the goat was for 

tragedy, and the wine for comedy, the Arundel Marble (to 

name no more) expressly affirms, in the Epochs of Susarion 

and Thespis. If the grounds, then, that he walks upon fail 

him, his authority too must fall with him j for he is alone, 

without any other to support him, all the rest confining the 

signification of rpvyySla* to comedy alone. Tpvy<p$dv, *o>- 

/*4>&€?y, says Hesychius. Tpwy<p8ta, 1? xwjiySla, says Aristo- 

phanes's Scholiast. In the present editions of Suidas we 

read Tpvyo/ecofupBla, without any exposition; but the true 

reading, as the very order of the alphabet shews, is rpv- 

yijpSta, K<t)p,<pSla; and so H. Stephanus affirms that he found 

it in his MS. All these three are older than the author of 

the Etymologicon ; and if ever any before their time had 

used rpvytp&ta for tragedy, either all or some of them would 

have told us of it, 

If I may have leave to talk without proof, as well as 
some others, I should rather suspect that jc<op,<p8la was the 
old and common name both for tragedy and comedy, till 
they came to be distinguished by their peculiar appellations. 
For the etymology of the word (tcappSia, iv kwjjuu? pS^, 
a song in villages) agrees equally to them both ; both tragedy 
and comedy being first invented and used in the villages, 
as all writers unanimously say. And 'tis remarkable that 
Dioscorides, in his epigrams, calls the plays of Thespis 

6i<rm£o$ evpejia rovro, ra 8* aypoi&rw ay vXav 
Ilatyvia, teal KflMOTS rovsSe rekeiorkpovs. 

1 See above, p. 281, 283. 
VOL. I. 2 z 
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And again he says Thespis's plays were an entertainment to 

the KWfvfjTai ; 

©ecnri? &&e, TpayitcTjv 69 aviirkace Trptaro? oolStjv 9 
KTLMHTAIX veapa? koivotojl&v ^apvra%. 

So that even Thespis's plays might at first, and for a little 
while, be called comedies, which was a word already in use 
from the time of Susarion. But when men understood the 
difference between the two sorts, and a distinct prize was 
appointed to Thespis's, it was natural to give each sort a 
particular name, taken from the several prizes ; and the one 
was called rparyipSla, from the goat,* the other rpvy^Sta, 
from the cask of wine. v The very likeness that is between 
the two words is no small confirmation that this account of 
them may be true : but I only propose it as a guess, to set 
against the conjecture of the author of the Etymologicon; 
and perhaps it might be accounted as probable as his, if it 
had not the disadvantage of coming so many centuries after 
it. 

Mr. B. having at last made an end of his mistakes in this 
article about tragedy, I am very glad too to make an end of 
my animadversions upon them. For I am sensible how long 
I have detained the reader upon this subject; though I hope 
both the pleasure and the importance of it, and the vast 
number of faults that called upon me for correction, will ex- 
cuse the prolixity: which I will not increase further by a 
repetition of what has been said; for even a short account of 
each, where the variety of things touched on is so great, 
would amount to a long story. I will only crave leave to 
say, that of the three points which the learned Mr. B. 
undertook to make out (p. 165.), every one has been carried 
against him; and that the incident mistakes which he has 
run into have not failed to increase in number proportion- 
ably as this article of his exceeded in length. 

■ Tpdyos. * Tp%. 
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Had all other ways failed us of detecting this 
impostor, yet his very speech had hetrayed him. 
For his language is Attic, the beloved dialect of the 
Sophists, in which all their pikirou, or exercises, were 
composed, in which they affected to excel each other, 
even to pedantry and solecism. But he had forgot 
that the scene of these Epistles was not Athens, but 
Sicily, where the Doric tongue was generally spoken 
and written; as, besides the testimonies of others, 
the very thing speaks itself in the remains of Sicilian 
authors, Sophron, Epicharmus, Stesichorus, Theo- 
critus, Moschus, and others. How comes it to pass, 
then, that our Tyrant transacts, every thing in At- 
tic, not only foreign affairs of state, but domestic 
matters with Sicilian friends, but the very accounts 
of his household? Pray, how came that idiom to be 
the court language at Agrigentum ? 'Tis very strange 
that a tyrant, and such a tyrant as he, should so doat 
on the dialect of a democraty, which was so emi- 
nently (Mcorvgccvvog, the hater of tyrants; which, in his 
very days, had driven out Pisistratus, though a gene- 
rous and easy governor: especially since, in those 
early times, before stage-poetry and philosophy and 
history had made it famous over Greece, that dialect 
was no more valued than any of the rest. 

I would not be here mistaken, as if I affirmed 
that the Doric was absolutely universal or original in 
Sicily. I know that the old Sicani, the natives of 
the isle, had a peculiar language of their own, and 
that the Greek tongue there, like the Punic, was 
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only a foreigner, being introduced by those colonies 
that planted themselves there. Most of which com- 
ing from Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c. where all spoke 
the Doric dialect ; thence it was that the same idiom 
so commonly obtained almost all over Sicily, as it 
appears to have done, to omit other testimonies, from 
the ancient medals of that island, TATPOMENI- 
TAN, ME22ANIftN, 0EPMITAN, IIANOPMI- 
TAN, AIATBAIITAN, SEAINHNTinN, &c. ; aD 
which words, inscribed upon their money, demon- 
strate the Doric dialect to have been then the lan- 
guage of those cities. Tis true there came some 
colonies to Sicily from Euboea, and Samos, and other 
places; which, in those parts where they settled, 
might speak, for a while, the Ionic dialect, and after- 
wards, being mixed 'with the Dorians, might make a 
new sort of dialect, a compound of both ; as Thucy- 
dides w observes of Himera, that the language of that 
city was at first a medley of Doric and Chalcidic 
But that is no more than what happened even in 
Greece itself, where there were many vrobicugi<rus 
totuccu,* local subdivisions of every dialect, one coun- 
try having always some singularity of speech not 
used by any other. But those little peculiarities do 
not hinder us from saying, in general, that the Si- 
cilians spoke Doric. For the other dialects were 
swallowed up and extinguished by those two power- 
ful cities of Dorian original, Syracuse and Agrigen- 
tum, that shared the whole island between them. 
Syracuse was a Corinthian colony, and spoke the 

w Lib. vi. p. 414. 

* Vetua Auctor *§p\ LioXIictwv. Herod, i. 142. 
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dialect of her mother city/ Agrigentum was first 
built by the Geloans of Sicily, who had been them* 
selves a plantation of the Cretans and Rhodians, 
both of which wen Dorian nations. So that, upon 
the whole, though in some other towns, and for a 
time, there might be a few footsteps of the Ionic 
dialect, yet our Sophist is inexcusable in making a 
Tyrant of Agrigentum, a city of Doric language and 
original, write epistles in such a dialect as if he had 
gone to school at Athens. 

But some apologies have been offered for his 
using the Attic dialect; as, first, because Phalaris 
was born at Astypatea, an island of the Sporades, 
where was an Athenian colony. This is thought to be 
a good account of his speaking in that idiom. It 
were easy to overthrow this argument at once, by 
refuting our spurious Epistles, and by shewing, from 
much better authority, that Phalaris was a Sicilian 
born. But I may speak perhaps of that by and by ; 
and 111 have every proof I bring stand by itself, with- 
out the support of another. Let us allow, then, that 
Phalaris came from Astypalaea, an island of die 
Sporades, mentioned by Strabo" and Pliny.* 'Tis 
true some of the editors of Phalaris have discovered 
a new place of his birth, Astypalaea, a city of Crete, 
never mentioned before by any geographer, situate 
in the 370th deg. of longit, bearing south and by 
north off of Utopia. And I am wholly of their opi- 
nion, that he was born in that, or in none of them. 
But, because tradition is rather for the island, we will 

r Theocrit. Id. xv. * Lib. x. p. 488. 

* Lib. iv. cap* 12. 
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beg their good leave to suppose it to be so: and 
there, as it seems, was formerly a plantation of Athe- 
nians; and Phalaris, being one of their posterity, 
must needs, for that reason, have a twang of their 
dialect Now, what a pity 'tis that Phalaris himselt 
or his secretary, did not know of this plantation when 
he writ the cxx. letter to the Athenians, T Cl trofirm I 
ynytrik'AJnwot! What a fine compliment would he | 
have made them upon that subject of their kindred! | 
If any one kiiow an express testimony that there was 
an Athenian colony at that Astypalaea, he can teach 
me more than I now remember. This I know in 
general, from Thucydides b and others, that the Athe- 
nians sent colonies to most of the islands ; and so 
that may come in among the rest But what then? 
Must the language for ever afterwards be Attic, wher- I 
ever the Athenians once had footing? Thucydides | 
says, in the same passage, that they planted lorn 
They had colonies at Miletus, at Ephesus, and most of 
the maritime towns of Asia Minor. Nay, the Ionian* 
and the Attics were anciently one people, and the 
language the same : and when Homer says,* j 

v E»fa ii Boivrot xoci 'Idovsg 



by the latter he is known to mean the Athenians. 5 
And yet we see that, in process of time, the cohri& 
had a different dialect from that of the mother nation. 
Why, then, must Astypalaea needs be Attic ? and that 
so tenaciously, that twenty years living in Sicily could 

b Thucyd. p. 10. Kol *W«» /i>r 'AAfroioi «al nprwrfr robs woXXoos 4**"' 
Isocrat Panathen. Plutarch, de Exilio. 

[• Horn. //. xiii. 685.— D.] « Strobo, p. 333, 392. 
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not at all alter it in one of her islanders ? He was 
part of that time a publican, or collector of taxes and 
customs : d could not that perpetual negoce* and con- 
verse with Dorians bring his mouth, by degrees, to 
speak a little broader ? Wopld not he, that aimed at 
monarchy/ and for that design studied to be popular, 
have quitted his old dialect for that of the place, and 
not, by every word he spoke, make the invidious 
discovery of his being a stranger ? But what if, after 
all, even the Astypalaeans themselves should be found 
to speak Doric ? If we make a conjecture from their 
neighbourhood, and the company they are put in, we 
can scarce question but they were Dorians. Strabo 
says f the island lies between Cos and Rhodes and 
Crete, /agrogt) rijg K£ (*aXi<rr<t xcu *Poiou xa) Kgfjrfjg. 
And that all these three used the Doric dialect is too 
well known to need any proof. But to answer this 
in one word, we have direct evidence that this Asty- 
palaea was a Dorian colony, and not an Athenian; 
for it was planted by the Megarians, as Scymnus 
Chius says expressly;* 

'Ev rS *6g&> is xsifjuivrj rof YLgqrixSi 
"Aroixog itm* * AcrrvT&kcua Msyagiav, 
Hzjirog mXccyia. 

But let us hear the second apology for the At- 
ticism of Phalaris. He is defended by the like practice 
of other writers, who, being Dorians born, repudiated 
their vernacular idiom for that of the Athenians ; as 

* Polysmua, Stratag. [• See Pre&ce, p. liv.— D.] 

' Ibid. f Lib. x. p. 488. 

f Scymn. Ch. v. 550. [=540. p. 81. G. V. Ox. ii.— D.] 
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Diodorus of Agyrium and Empedocles of Agrigentum. 
So that though Phalaris be supposed to be a native 
of Sicily, yet here is an excuse for him for quitting 
the language. But I conceive, with submission, that 
this argument is built upon such instances as are 
quite different and aliene from the case of our 
Epistles. 

The case of Empedocles and Diodorus, the one a 
poet, and the other an historian, is widely remote 
from that of our Tyrant The former, being to write 
an epic poem, shewed an excellent judgment in lay- 
ing aside his country dialect for that of the Ionians, 
which Homer and his followers had used before him, 
and had given it, as it were, the dominion of all 
heroic poetry. For the Doric idiom, had not grace 
and majesty enough for the subject he was engaged 
in; being proper, indeed, for mimes, comedies, and 
pastorals, where men of ordqyiry rank arer repre- 
sented ; or for epigrams, a poem of a low vein ; or 
for lyrics, and the chorus of tragedy, upon the ac- 
count of the Doric music; but not to be used in 
heroic without great disadvantage. And the his- 
torian likewise, with the rest of that and other Do- 
rian nations, Philistus, Timaeus, Ephorus, Herodotus, 
Dionysius Halic, &c, had great reason to decline 
the use of their vernacular tongue, as improper for 
history, which, besides the affectation of eloquence, 
aims at easiness and perspicuity, and is designed for 
general use. But the Doric is coarse and rustic, and 
always clouded with an obscurity ; Yxpm& r# kou curafk 
riig (A*f/&*f) hatizrw, says Porphyry, h who attributes 

h Vita Pychag. p. 205. 
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the decay of the Pythagorean sect to their writing in 
that dialect. And now what affinity is there between 
Phalaris's case and that of historians or heroic poets ? 
What mighty motives can be here for assuming 
a foreign dialect? The Letters are dated in the 
middle of Sicily, mostly directed to the next towns, 
or to some of his own domestics, about private affairs, 
or even the expenses of his family, and never de- 
signed for the public view. If any will still excuse 
the Tyrant for Atticising in those circumstances, 'tis 
hard to deny them the glory of being the faithftdlest 
of his vassals. 

The Examiner begins his remarks upon this article with 
2k point that he owns is not very material. He acknowledges 
there are several Attic ways of speech in the Letters ; but, 
for all that, they are not properly Attic (p. 34). Which 
cavil seems to be started here for no other design but to 
bring in that cutting jest, that Dr. B. has abundance of pure 
Anglicisms in his Latin; which when he, or any body for 
him, shall shew by instances, I'll then consider what to 
answer; but in the mean time it will pass for a calumny. 
He adds, that Homer mixes Atticisms in his style, and yet 
nobody will say he wrote Attic. Which is very crudely said, 
and shews Mr. B. had no true view of the progress of 
dialects. For if I should ask him, what the Attic dialect 
was in Homer's time, I might stay long enough before he 
could tell me. Tis well known that the Ionians were 
Athenian colonies, 1 and at first the Ionic and Attic were one 
and the same dialect. Now, those colonies were carried 
into Asia by NeleusJ but clxx. years before Homer was 
famous; and even Homer himself calls the Athenians 
'Lzove?, Ionians. If I should say, then, that in Homer's 

1 See here, p. 358. J Marm. Arund. 
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time there was little or no difference between the Attic and 
Ionic language, how could Mr. B. disprove it ? For the 
difference we now see between Homer and the Attic writers 
is no just measure in the case. Because Homer lived near 
ccc. years k before the Athenians had any writer of their own. 
So that, as we may gather from the proportion of time, there 
was not near so great a change made in the dialects between 
Neleus's and Homer's time, as between Homer's and Tyr* 
teus's or Solon's. 

But he chastises me for saying, that the Sophists qfecttd 
to excel one another in writing Attic, even to pedantry and sole- 
cism. For he declares, he is at a loss for the meaning ofthit, 
and to him 'tis an incomprehensible degree of affectation (p. &)• 
What Mr. B. is at a loss for, or what he cannot coinprehendj 
I now know his reach too well to be very solicitous. He may 
say, therefore, if he pleases, that Lucian too writ nonsense, 
where he says, that one Socrates was wont to rally tow . 
<ro\oitcl£ovTa<; *Attik&? 9 those that effected Attic sole- I 
cisMS. 1 Here's the very same incomprehensible expression | 
that I am reproved for by our great master of sense and 
language. But, for fear Lucian should have no better 
quarter from him in his next book than I had in his last, 
I'll endeavour to clear this point to the Examiner, so that, 
if possible, he may apprehend us both. 'Tis known tftat 
Philostratus and JElian have been ever thought the most 
Attic of all the tribe of the Sophists. Now, the great 
Photius, where he gives us a character of Philostratus's 
style; His syntax, says he, is so very odd, that no writer' f 
was ever like it, for it looks more like solecism than any thing 
of syntax. m Neither does he this out of ignorance; but, be- 
cause some of the ancients might speak so now and then, he 
does it every where with affectation. And Eustathius, after 
he has given some instances of solecism in Euripides and 

k Marm. Arund. ' Lucian. Solaec. p. 981. 

- Photiui, p. 540. 'Atrvrratlcus paMoy iouctvai 4 awrifrms friour ptn- 
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Sophocles; But that some, says he, of the old and good 
orator* made solecism* on purpose, to give a new turn and 
qua&niness to their style? appears plainly in the writings of 
Philostratus. This, we see, was the judgment of Photius 
and Eustathius, no despicable authors: and, by Mr. B.'s 
permission, I'll give an example or two to justify their 
censure. Ol Si 'flpeZrai, says Philostratus, xcducaZ piv au- 
T0Z9 al irirpai. Here's a plain solecism, a nominative case 
without any verb following it: another writer would have 
said, Toh Si y I2pelrai$ 9 %a\#<u fiiv al nckrpai. Again, says 
he, Kal Trpfc irvpfrtyfus avrol Are?, a&X&v fib? peard 
irdvra fyf And again, Toy Xwrovfievov jibr, /eoiftl&adai, 
avrip Tqv \v7rr)v biro rov avXov.* And again, Aoperuivos 
hnfiovXevcw eavr<p (fyrjaas, ol pbr els vrfo-ov? KoBelpydviaavJ 
All these are gross solecisms, the last part of the sentence 
not agreeing nor answering to the first, which is the proper 
definition of a solecism. 8 Corinthus too observes it as a 
peculiar way of the Attics to put nominatives instead of 
oblique cases; and he instances in Aristophanes and Phi- 
lostratus^ I shall add to these a few passages out of iElian, 
the other great pattern of the Attic style. Ol Xmrot, says 
he, tA$ k&t<d /3\e<f>aplSa$ oi <f>aat,v avrovs fyew.* OX ye 
apfeves Kal iro\€fii/col (/cdpykot), teal i/crifivovaw avroix; ol 
BdtcTpcoi. v Aatev&r}<; Si teal Tlpuov ol <f>tXoo-o<f>oL, Kal tovtov? 
Trielv irdpTToXv (fxuri.^ If these examples be not sufficient 
to give Mr. B. some clearer apprehension what it is to 
solecise in the Attic way, it's to no purpose to add more; 
but he must still continue at a loss for the meaning of this 
deep reflection. 

Well, he recovers himself out of this deep puzzle, and now 
he comes to my argument, which, says he, I will make free to 
call a silly one, because it is my own, and mentioned by me in 

■ Eustath. ad Iliad, p. 179. [ed. Ba$il.—D.~\ 2o\ouc<xpayi «ol otir* fecujwrpevij. 
• Philost Apol. p. 155. * P. 159. « P- 227. 

' P. 325. » Suid. v. lotouc. * Cor. ir«pi Aio\4ktvv. 

■ JBlian. de Anim. iv. 50. v Ibid. iv. 55. 
» Var. Hist ii. 41. 
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my Preface to Phaloris (p. 35). Indeed, as this 
lieu in his Preface, 1 being barely hinted there, and neither 
backed with any proof, nor guarded from any exceptions, 
and ushered in with a false proposition, that the Sid&e* 
writers always used the Doric dialect, he shall luure my 
consent to call it as silly as he pleases. But, with humble 
submission, as the argument is managed in my Dissertation 
Mr. B. will find it much easier to call it so than to prove it. 

I. His teat good reason why his Sicilian prince toas not 
obliged to speak Doric, is, because he was no native of Sicily 
(p. 35). Which we are sure of, says he, if the credit of the 
Letters stand good; and though Dr. B. pretends that he can 
refute this from better authority, yet he has not throughout 
his Dissertation said one syllable to shake it (p. 36.) ; nay, 
he says, the Dr. contends, without any manner of proof or 
reason, that Phaloris was a Sicilian born (p. 40). Now, 
though I have as little reason as any body to be concerned i 
for this gentleman's reputation, yet it really afflicts me to | 
see him so pert and positive in a thing that's evidently false. 
For in the xvi. section of my Dissertation I had these very 
words, Lucian makes both Phaloris and his smith Perilous to 
be born at Agrigentum; but the Letters bring one of them 
from Astypalaa, and the other from Athens. What can be 
more express than that Lucian is here produced against the 
Letters, to shew Phalaris was born in Sicily ? Tet Mr. B. 
avers above once, that I have not one syllable, not any 
manner of proof or reason, to shew he was a Sicilian. If I 
did not enter further into that particular, 'twas because I 
then thought there was no need of it ; and, by mentioning 
Lucian alone, I was as good as my promise, which was only 
this, that I might speak perhaps of that by and by. But 
since Mr. B. has come forth in such fury to fight Phalaris's 
battles for him, I shall now think it worth my while to pro- 

* Neque, cfem Siculis scriptoribus placuerit semper dialectua Dorica, Agri- 
gentinorum .... Tyrannus alia uti debuit 
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duce other authorities, and to shew him, to hi* comfort, thai 
neither ail threatened history, nor all flattering applauses, 
have the luck to live long (p. 36). 

That Phalaris was of Agrigentum, a Sicilian born, we 
have another positive testimony of Lucian, besides that cited 
before. The damned, saya he, broke out of hell, and were 
headed by Phalari* the Agrigentinb, and Burin* the Egyp- 
tian, fycJ And so Polyeenus calls him Phalari* the Agri- 
gentinb, a publican.* And to these we may add Suidas, 
who says, Phalari* the Agmgentine wo* Tyrant over all 
Sicily.* Which Oroshis thus expresses, Phalari* the Sici- 
lian tea* Tyrant, jfc> And Photius styles him Phalari* the 
Agrigbntjne Tyrant.* Are not all these witnesses pretty 
open and express ? and we have others yet that make broad 
intimation of it. When Scipio, says Tully, restored Pha- 
lari*'* Bull, which he found at Carthage, to the Agrigentine*, 
he desired them to consider whether it was better for the 
Sicilian* to be slaves to their own countrymen (suis servire), 
or to be subjects to the Romans; when the same Bull wo* 
a monument both of their own cruelty (domestics crudeli- 
tatis) and of the Roman clemency . d Now, if Phalaris had 
been a foreigner, this speech of Scipio's had been very 
weak, and, like the arguments of Mr. B., might have been 
turned upon the author. Heraclides tells us, that when the 
Agrigentines got Phalaris into their power, they burned hi* 
mother also and hi* friend*.* Which implies he was not 
an alien, but had relations in the country, though the 
Letters pretend he was both a stranger and an orphan. 
This very book, as it seems, of Heraclides, is quoted by 
Cicero f for another story about Phalaris's mother; and if 

r Lucian. Ver. Hist ii p. 761. ttfapti' rh> 'Acpoyarriivi'. 

1 Polyaeo. v. tdhapis t Ajcpaycun7yos. 

• Suid. *«&. 'AxparytunTyos. 

b Oros. i. 20. Phalaris Siculua. 

c Phot Ep. 207. Tbv 'AjeparynyTfroi' rt/puwoy. 

- Cic. iv. in Vcrrem. 

e Heracl. in Polit TV pijr^Hi xoi rohs <pl\ovs. ' Cicero. Divin. i. 
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Heraclides had made Phalaris to be no native of Sic3?, «i 
may suppose that Cicero, who had read him, would new 
put that speech into Scipio's mouth. And what says « 
Examiner now to his threatened history ? I am afraid to 
threats are executed not only upon this piece of history 
but upon the whole body of the Epistles. For since tfc 
Epistles give out Phalaris for an Astypalaean, whom all & 
historians that speak of his lineage declare to be an Afri- 
gentine, 'tis a shrewd token of an imposture ; at least : 
evidently proves thus much, that either none of them em 
heard of Phalaris's Epistles, or none of them believed ties 
genuine; either of which is sufficient to rout the mod 
Sicilian prince, and all them that take up arms for him. 

But Mr. B. is very angry because I was merry at a mis 
take of his, where he calls AstypaUea a city of Crete (p. 36. ; , 
which I said was a discovery that no geographer had *& 
before. He would ask me, he says, seriously, Do not tk 
Epistles themselves plainly suppose it ? and do not y* * 
the 58th page expressly own that they do so? Now I, * 
my turn, desire the favour of asking Mr. B. one of to 
own questions, Was it worth his while to forge this fi# 
piece of history ? (the remainder of this question to me, o$ 
in order to contradict his betters (p. 39.), I leave fa 
Mr. B/s own use, and never will borrow 't of him :) Ad' n 
the pleasure of inventing a circumstance, (again I leave hi» 
the words that follow, merely to be rudb with,) an equkd* 1 
to the shame of being told on't? For in both these particu- 
lars he has too well imitated that Sophist whom he has so 
ill defended. First, the Epistles are so far from plains 
supposing that Astypahea was in Crete, that they do n<* 
suppose it at all. All that is said there is no more than this, 
that Phalaris was born at, and banished from, Astypafa* 
and that, some time after, he invited his wife to come to ** 
from Crete to Agrigewtum> Now, how does this support* 
imply that Astypalaea was in Crete ? Might not bis ** 

* Ep. 4 and 119. h Ep. 69. 
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Leave Astypakea, where her husband's memory was odious, 

and retire into Crete ? Is it necessary, because* she was in 

Crete after her husband's banishment, that Astypakea too 

must be in Crete? Themistocles was born and lived and 

married at Athens ; but, after he was banished, his wife and 

children were in Epirus: 1 must Athens, therefore, be in 

Epirus too ? A notable inference ! and yet exactly the very 

same with Mr. B.'s, who, because Phalaris's wife was in 

Crete, would make Astypakea in Crete too, though nobody 

ever heard on 't there. In the second place, he wrongs me, 

or rather himself, when he says, / expressly own that the 

Epistles suppose it. For the very words he refers to are 

these; which seems an intimation that the Sophist believed 

Astypalaa to be a city in Crete. (Section xv.) Let the candid 

reader judge now what an adversary I have to deal with. Is 

a seeming intimation an equivalent phrase, in his language, 

to express owning ? If so, I'll have no further controversy 

with him. I had reason to say it was seemingly intimated, 

because I saw this was the only authority to make an Asty- 

palaea in Crete; an error that nobody could possibly have 

fallen into, had there been nothing seeming here, nothing like 

such an intimation. 

But why, says Mr. B., is not Astypatea a city in Crete ? 
what has the Dr. to oppose to it? Has he, then, a list of all 
the hundred cities there ? If he has, 'tis a mightier discovery 
in geography than thai of mine (p. 37). And again he incul- 
cates it; no geographer has mentioned this city in Crete, no 
more have they several of the other ninety-nine (p. 38). Now, 
whether shall we admire more his learning or his reasoning ? 
his learning, that he knew that great secret, that Crete was 
called 'EtcaroiMToXis, because it had a hundred towns in't; 
or his reasoning, that Astypalaea is a city of Crete, because 
I cannot refute it with a list of all the hundred ? By the 
same way of arguing, he may affirm, when the humour takes 
him, that Oxford too was a city of Crete ; and what will the 

[♦ In old ed. " thai because."— D.] 
1 Plut Them. 
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Dr. have to oppo$e to it? But the misfortune is* that tfe? 
old fatality of mistaking still pursues our Examiner; for. 
what if I should give him a list of ail the hundred cities? 
Crete ? Then his facetiousness and his assuming air will $r 
but awkwardly upon him. And yet such a list is 00 vm 
easy to come at, that above xx. years ago there was ose 
printed to my hand, not only of a hundred, but a hundn? 
and twenty Cretan cities, with an account of the seven* 
authors that mention every one of them J For there were* 
hundred cities there even in Homer's time, and several war 
founded after. Is not the Examiner, now, a great judge J 
discoveries in geography ? Have geographers never spoba 
of several of the ninety-nine ? Methinks, as he says, ht 
ought to have looked about him, before he resolved to if 
positive (p. 37). 

However, Mr. B. urges, for his own justification, tha: 
he was not the first that made this (false) discovery, te 
mistook after great names, Goltzius and FazeUus (p. 3? 
If he thinks it a more venial fault to make a mistake at 
second-hand after others than to produce one out of his oto 
store, he shall have the benefit of this plea; for I'll be as 
easy to him as he can desire. Tis enough for me that the 
error is evident, and that Mr. B. slipt into it; but whether 
he led or followed, it matters not at all. But he goes on 
again, and expostulates, Will the Dr. discard all places that 
occur but once in ancient authors ? (p. 38.); and so he 
flourishes for a whole page, out of Diodorus and Scylax. 
But I have answered him already, that Astypalaea of Crete 
does not once occur in ancient authors. 'Tis true in some 
new geographers we meet with it, such as Naogeorgus in his 
Preface to Phalaris, Boyle in his Preface and Index, who, 
by mistaking the author that they published, have bantered 
the world with an enchanted city, that nobody can see but 
they. I must speak warily, therefore, as Mr. B. tells me 
that it occurs in no old geographers (p. 38.) ; and that, I 
think, I may safely say. 

J See Meursius's Creta. 
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A very worthy person,* having occasion to speak of 
Fhalaris, had said, he was born at Astypala, an island of the 
Cyclades. Which, in the former edition of these Disserta- 
tions, I had gently corrected thus, Astypakea, one qf the 
Sporades. Upon this, Mr. B. resolves to do right to that 
learned man, whom I take upon me, he says, to correct, ioitfe 
out the least ground or colour of reason (p. 39). But Mr. B. 
had been better advised to have staid till that learned man 
had asked his assistance. I am sure, when that person is 
on the side of truth, he needs no such defender as Mr. B. ; 
and if he chances to be mistaken (as the most learned may 
sometimes be), he is too candid and just to accept of such a 
defender. As, in the present case, I dare say for him, he 
would be ashamed to make use of such poor shifts as Mr. B. 
supplies him with. For Mr. B. maintains Astypala to be a 
legitimate wor3, because we read it 9 Ao"rv7rd\r) in the pre- 
sent copy of Scylax, one of the most corrupted books in the 
world (p. 40). But the very adjectives formed from the 
name of this city, jAonnra\at,ev$ and y Aarv7ra\auirrf<; 9 shew 
plainly that the primitive name is 'Aarvirakaia : so 'Lm- 
atei>? is from 'ItrrUua, ACkaiev? from AlXaia, IIoTiSaievs and 
Tlorvbavdrq^ from Tlorlhaui. But neither y AarxmaXauvs 
nor 'A<rrvTra\atdT7j$ can by any analogy be formed from 
J A<rnnrakri. We must correct Scylax, then, by other au- 
thors, and not think to maintain and propagate one fault by 
another. Well, Mr. B. goes on to confute me for saying, 
the Astypakea in Phalaris seemed to be the island of the 
Sporades, rather than the Cyclades. My reason was, be- 
cause Stephanusj besides that of the Cyclades, names an- 
other, situate between Rhodes and Crete ; k which nearness to 
Crete, whither Phalaris's wife and son are supposed to have 
fled, 1 makes it probable that that was the island mentioned 
in the Epistles. Now, Mr. B. would overthrow this two 
several ways : first, the nearness, he says, of this Astypalsea 

[• Joshua Barnes, in his ed. o( Euripides, 1694. p. 523.— D:] 
k Steph. v. 'Acrrwir. * Ep. 69; 
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to Crete is no argument at all, but rather the contrary. F* 
those that fly are usually glad to get as far as they am out v 
the reach of their pursuers (p. 39). Wonderful aphorism 
and taken from the justest view of human nature ! I shod 
have thought, now, that they are usually glad to get as *»: 
as they can out of reach. But, hereafter, if a merchantman 
be chased by a privateer, she must not make to the aearf saf: 
harbour, but, according to Mr. B.'s conduct, bear away far 
the remotest. Mr. B. has been so kind as several times to 
bid me study the Holy Scripture; I crave leave, therefore 
to propose one text to him, and desire his comment upon it 
God commanded the Israelites to build three cities of refuft 
beyond Jordan, and three in the land of Canaan. m Did &* 
the persons, therefore, that fled for manslaughter strive *x 
reach the neat city of refuge ? or did they usually cross tt- 
river Jordan, and take their course to the city forth* 
from home, that the pursuer might have time and space fc« 
overtake them ? If Mr. B. can make out this latter to be 
the true interpretation, he may then persuade us that it w» 
very absurd in Phalaris's wife to steer towards Crete, tie 
nearest place of safety, and that she ought to have got as far 
of as she could, towards Carthage or Hercules's Pillars; ne 
matter whether the season was contrary, or the vessel old 
and leaky, or not victualled for so long a voyage. But, 
secondly, says he, this flight of hers is a mere fiction, a*d 
therms no such thing supposed, or in the least intimated, ii 
the Epistles (p. 39). These are very hard expressions; but 
we are used to have such from Mr. B. when his arguments 
are soft enough. Phalaris fled from Astypaliea, and left his 
family behind him ; this is plain from the Epistles , and the 

Now TI T i ^ ° f hi8 ** * that 8he ™ ^ Crete. 
Now, if Astypahea was not in Crete, which I have clearly 
shewed already, then her flight from Astypahea to CreTl 
both supposed and intimated. But indeed tftri A 
■*»*** »ne « m 01t « fg** J*^ - 

m Numbers, c. xxxv. v. 14. 
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sible to all the ancients, then he is well qualified to believe, 

on Mr. B.'s side, that no flight is supposed. The Examiner 

closes this first part with a sorry, but yet a very spiteful, 

quibble about the word gratuitously y which is a privileged 

slander, and cannot with good manners be answered in the 

manner it deserves. And, to speak freely, I can scarce 

resent it from Mr. B., because I cannot believe it's his 

own : I impute it rather to some under-jobbing assistant, of 

a low sordid spirit, which this calumny is a picture of, than 

to a gentleman that challenges the title of Honourable. 

Before we leave the Examiner's first argument, let us see 
a little what he drives at in all this bustle about Phalaris's 
country. Why, to convince us that his prince was not 
obliged to write Doric, he would shew that he was no native 
of Sicily. Grant this, and let him be born, where the 
Examiner would have him, at Astypalaea in Crete. Now, 
we are as sure that the island of Crete spoke Doric, as that 
Sicily itself did. And is not Mr. B., then, a man of quick 
thought and foresight, to bring an argument which ends just 
where it first set out, without advancing one inch ? Nay, if 
Phalaris was born in the island Astypalaea, I had shewn it 
to be highly probable that Doric was the mother-tongue 
there; and not a word has been yet said to disprove me. 
But he may now see a direct testimony of it, which I have 
added out of Scymnus Chius. So that, upon every suppo- 
sition, his argument is vain and idle. 

II. But we are come at last to the second point; for 
supposing that Phalaris was a Sicilian born, yet Mr. B. will 
give good reasons why he should not use the Doric dialect. 
If the reader pleases to run over what I had said in my 
Dissertation upon this head, he will see that I myself had 
given several examples of authors, who, being natives of 
Sicily or other Dorian countries, had writ books in an- 
other dialect, as Diodorus, Empedocles, Philistus, Timseus, 
Ephorus, Herodotus, Dionysius Hal., &c. But I had shewn 
the case of Phalaris to be quite different from theirs; and 
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the difference tamed upon these points, that FhahnsV 
writings are private letters to his domestic servants, about 
family affairs, never designed to he published, and written at 
a time when the Attic dialect was not yet in fashion* These, 
therefore, are the considerations that Mr. B. should haw 
spoken to, if he designed to seek after truth, and not merely 
to raise a dust. But, instead of answering to the purpose, 
his main performance here is to fill up my &c, and to add 
more names of such authors as departed from, the dialect d 
their country. A very easy piece of work, but quite beads 
the question; and yet it's no little matter of compassion* to 
see how sorrily he acquits himself, even where to acqfflt 
himself well had been a vain and useless labour. 

Agathyrsides, says Mr. B., the historian of Somas, had k 
followed the dialect of his country % would have writte* «■ 
Doric (p. 41). Thus it is in his first Edition; for at that 
time, in his great learning, he thought the Sanaians spoke 
Doric. But in the next he corrected it Ionic; which 1 
mention for his commendation, and as an instance of his 
improvement. But 'tis a pity he could go no further; fa 
if I had the honour to have been in his Assistant's place, 1 
could have told him that there was no such man as Agathjr- 
sides an historian of Samoa. Mr. B. will say he is quoted 
by Stobaeus, Agathyrsida Samii in iv. rerum Perskaru^ 1 
So, indeed, it was in the copy that Oesner made use of ; W 
the true reading is Agatharchides, as appears by Flutsrdh 
who relates the same story, word for word, from ^AjaSap" 
X$n<t Zdfjuo? iv Sevripa t&v IlepaiKwv. Neither can it k 
said that the error may lie in Plutarch '6 copies, and not in 
Stobaeus; for the same author is cited twice in Plutarch's 
book About Rivers ; but Agathyrsides is never once heard of 
but in this corrupted place of Stob«us. 

Another of Mr. B.'s writers that departed from their 

[• The old ed. reads " companion ." an error which has been pointed outty 
Poraon, in his Tracts, 8fc. ed. by Kidd> p. 316.— D.] 

- Scrm. vii. o pj uti in ParaU p 805 [toBL £ ed x ^ im _ D J 
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eountry dialect is Andronicus Bhodms, in his Paraphrase of 
Aristotle's Ethics (p. 41.) : but he should hare remembered 
that the old MS. itself has no name of any author; for. Dan., 
fieinsius, the first editor of it, informs us that Andronicus's 
name was prefixed to it by a modern and a very unlearned 
hand. Mr. B. adds, that we may know Epimenides did not 
write t* the Oretic dialect, from the short citation out of him 
in St. Paid;* 

Kprjre? del ^evoral, /caxd Oijpla, yaoTepe? dpyaL 

For the Cretans are said to use alk? instead of del (p. 41). 
That this poem of Epimenides was not in Cretic, I readily 
own. But the proof that Mr. B. brings of it does not seem 
to be good. For the Cretans might use both aik<? and ael 
too. As, in a letter of this very Epimenides, written in the 
Cretic idiom, extant in Laftrtius,P we read, El^e ray apxav 
AEI. And in a Cretic inscription among the Marmora OxonA 
Oi TOKAEI Koapovre?, that is, oi to* del. Mr. B., there- 
fore, had he known of it, should rather have cited this follow* 
ing fragment of Epimenides ; r 

Kal yap iya> yivo? eljil SeXqvrjs rjij/eojioio, 
*H Seivbv.Qpljjaa* direaeiaaro Ofjpa \iovrcu, 
TS? Nejiealav ayova avrbv Bid ttotvulv "Hpav. 

For this passage plainly proves what Mr. B. aims at; that 
Epimenides's poems were not Cretic, but I6nic. 73$ Nepe- 
aiav is a correction of the learned Gesner's, for the vulgar 
reading is TSwepeaiav.f perhaps it might be mended, with- 
out varying a letter, *J3v Nepuia dvarfova- 

Mr. B. goes on, and tells us, that Alcaus, Sappho, and* 
Smortides, were b&rn in places where the Ionic was spoken, 
and yet wrote their lyric poems in JEolic or Doric (p. 41). 
"Rs true, indeed, that Simonides was born at Ceos, whose 

[• Ep. ad Tit. i. 12.— D.] p Laert Epimen. 

i Mann. Oxon. p. 116. r JEKan. H. An. xii. 7. T& 'Empcrttov *m|. 

[f 'Ewf/Acafay HyoLS, k. t. K. — D.] 
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inhabitants were Ionian*, being an Athenian colony y * as 
Herodotus tells us ; for the Athenians themselves were an- 
ciently Ionians. Mr. B., therefore, has the luck to be ris*r 
in one of the three* But for the other two, Alcaeos ars 
Sappho, how scandalously is he mistaken ! I protest I am 
ashamed even to refute such miserable trash ; though Mr. B. 
was not ashamed to write it, nay, to value himself upon t. 
What part is it that I must teach him ? That Alcseus and 
Sappho were natives of Lesbos ? but 'tis almost incredible be 
should be ignorant of that. Or that the language of Lesbos 
was iEolic ? yes, there his wonderful learning was at a loss, 
and he believed it was Ionic. But his Scylax, that he lately 
vapoured with (if, instead of a wrong word, ^Atmrn-aXri, ht 
had learned any good out of him), might have taught him a 
better lesson ; Lesbos, says Scylax, 1 an Mol.i an island. The 
inhabitants of Lesbos, says Stephanus, 11 are called ^Eoli a**** 
Five iEoLiAN cities, says Herodotus, 7 are in the island of 
Lesbos. Nay, it was the metropolis, as it were, of all the 
iEolian cities, as Strabo w says expressly; X% € ^ v £* ti «m 
fjuqrp6iro\i$ f) Aecfto? xmapyei r&y AlokCbwv* irokecov. But 
there's a passage in ^Elian 1 and Suidas? that may seem 
to countenance our Examiner's mistake; for, in reckoning 
up the Ionian cities, they have Hpirivq, AE2BOS, Tea*. 
Though the misfortune is, that for Aeafios we must read it 
there AEBEAOS, as it's plain from Herodotus, Strabo, and 
others. I had corrected this, when I knew not that any 
other had done it. But it was well for me, that, before I 
printed it, I lit on Meursius's Fortuna Attica, where I found 
the same correction. For if Mr. B. had met with the same 
passage, when he next appears in print, I had been branded 
for a plagiary. And yet I do not believe Meursius was a 
plagiary, though I find that, long before his time, this very 

■ Herod, viii. c. 46. Xwi [Kc«u.— D.] .... tovos &r 'Iwuthv inch 'ABimiw. 

1 Scylax, p. 34. Nrjtros Alotis AArjSos. 

» Steph. v. AloX. t Herod# L c 15 , ' 

w Strabo, p. 616. [• Vulgd AloKucvri vide ed. Falc. p. 885.— D 1 

* ^L Var. Hist. viii. 5. 7 Suid. v. 'l»Wo. 
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same emendation, and by the same proofs, was made by 
Brodseus, in his notes upon Anthol. Epigram.* For a map 
would have very hard measure, if, because another, whom he 
knew not of, had lit upon the same thought, he must be 
traduced as a plagiary : though it appear from the rest of his 
performances (which are certainly new and his own), that he 
was very able to do that too, without stealing from others. 
And this alone will be a sufficient answer to that calumny of 
Mr. B.'s, which by and by we shall come to. 

The Examiner, in the depth of his reading, goes from 
writers to coins that have been struck in Dorian countries, 
and yet the inscription of them not pure Doric (p. 44). 
Among others, he tells us of Bvardpyris iepov arf&vos, a 
Cretan money. This was borrowed from Monsieur Har- 
duin's very excellent book Of the Coins of Cities and People: 
but I find other persons, as well as myself, have but ill usage 
from Mr. B. when he borrows any thing of them. For there 
is no such Cretan money, neither does Harduin give the 
least intimation of it. There's an inscription, indeed, but no 
money y that has Uvordpxv^ iepov drf&vosf and 'tis extant in 
Gruter, p. 1094., belonging to Lyttus, a city of Crete. And 
'tis with equal faithfulness and diligence, what Mr. B. pre- 
sently adds, that in some other inscriptions it is Uvordpxa?. 
This is the reverse of the former blunder : for his author 
Harduin here says money, and not inscription; and he says 
Kprjrdpxas, not Bvardpxa? ; which last word, in the Doric 
termination, Mr. B. will not find either in inscription or 
money. I will leave the credit of this citation to be divided 
between Mr. B. and his Assistant \ for it's a plain case that 
one or both of them have an excellent hand at transcribing 
of authors. But, besides this, Mr. B. mentions TEAH, the 
inscription of a coin belonging to Velia, a town in Magna 
Gratia ; which Velia he supposes, in his great learning, to 
have been a Dorian colony ; but Herodotus and Strabo will 



1 Lib. iv. cap. Els Saovs. 

• Harduin, Num. Illustr. p. 261. 
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tell him that it was an Ionic, and the planters were tit 
Phoceeans, who were driven out of Asia by Harpagus. 

But the most remarkable instance of all, says Mr. B-, » 
that of Zaleucus, king of the Locrians, a Doric cokmy, t± 
Preface to whose Laws is preserved in Stobteus and Diodoru 
and has plainly nothing of the Doric dialect hi it (p. 44 
And again, a little after; Iurill add, says he, Zaleucus i^ 
who, we are sure, was a Pythagorean, from very good ei- 
thority (p. 53). And I am sure too that this is a remarkato 
instance, though not the most of all, of Mr. B.'s great abili- 
ties in all parts of learning. For he has turned the com- 
monwealth of the Locrians into a monarchy, and of a poor 
shepherd and slave, as Zaleucus is said to have been, he h* 
made a king. These are no ordinary performances, ant 
they shew the gentleman has well improved himself in Pha- 
laris's service. But why, forsooth, must Zaleucus be a ki*§' 
Merely because Mr. B. had heard he was a lawgiver. And 
if it chance to lie in his way, he will make Draco and Solon 
kings of Athens, by the very same argument; though Aris- 
totle informs us, that the best and most of the law-makers 
were men of the middle rankfi But, to pass over this scan- 
dalous mistake, I have a matter of greater consequence tn 
debate with him ; for I am persuaded (notwithstanding Mr. 
B.'s very good authority,) that Zaleucus was no Pythago- 
rean ; and that the system of laws ascribed to him, and pro- 
duced by Diodorus and others, may be as mere an imposture 
as Phalaris's Epistles. 

The title of that book, as Stobaeus and others quote it, 
was Zaleucus's Laws; but we have good reason to suspect 
that there was no such person as Zaleucus a lawgiver; and 
if this be true, the cheat is apparent. Timeeus the Sicilian, 
a man of a virulent style, but an inquisitive and accurate 
writer, expressly maintained, against the common tradition of 
his time, that there was no such man as Zaleucus. Cicero, 
in a letter to Atticus, c among other vulgar errors, takes notice 

b Arist Polit iv. 1 1. Tw fitirwv m\ir*y. # 

e Lib. vi. Ep. 1. A Timaeo tuo familiari. 
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of this; Who has not said, says he, that Zaleueus was law- 
giver to the Locrians? Must Theopkrastus there/ore be 
despised, if that story be refuted by Timaus, an author you 
are much versed in ? And again, in his book Of Laws ; 
Before I give you the law itself, says he, a / will preface 
something in its commendation, as I see Zaleueus and Cha- 
rondos have done. To which his brother Quintus replies, 
that Timans denied there was any such person as Zaleueus. 
Bui Theopkrastus, says Cicero again, (an author, as I think, 
no worse than Tlmaus, as many think, a better,) affirms there 
was such a man; and the Locrians, my clients, have still a 
tradition of it : but whether there was such a man or no, 
it's nothing to this matter. Here we see the orator, in 
compliment, as it seems, to his Locrian clients, speaks in 
favour of the vulgar tradition; but in his private letter 
to Atticus he gives it up as a fable, and joins it with that 
notorious error about Eupolis's being drowned Olymp. xci. 
2., which, he says, Eratosthenes refuted, shewing several 
comedies that Eupolis made and exhibited after that year. 
As for Cicero's Locrians, who, he says, still preserved the 
tradition about Zaleueus, we may oppose to them some 
Locrians in Timseus's time, who lived above cc. years before 
Cicero. For Timaeus, in that very place of his History 6 
where he reprehended Aristotle and Theophrastus for their 
narratives about the Locrians, said he conversed with one 
Echecrates, a Locrian of note and quality, and had his 
informations from him about the affairs of that city. If 
Echecrates, therefore, in that age did not believe there was 
any Zaleueus, he's certainly as credible as Cicero's Locrians, 
who come so many generations afterwards, after so many 
revolutions and changes in the constitution of their go- 
vernment. Tis true Polybius falls very foul upon Timaeus 
for abusing Aristotle and Theophrastus, and charges him 
with some falsehoods relating to the Locrians ; but there's 
nothing now extant implying that Polybius defended Theo- 
phrastus against him in this particular of Zaleueus. There's 

* De Legibus, ii. 6. * See Excerpta ex Polyb. p. 45, &c. 
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a passage, indeed, in the Excerpta of Polybius/ where a law 
of Zaleucus is mentioned; but the word favl there intimates 
that he gives it not as his own narrative, but repeats tfct 
words of somebody else. But, however, let that be as i: 
will, whether there was such a man or no, as Cicero says, I 
will not contend; but I think so much may be safely con- 
cluded from it, that either this book of Zaleucus's Laws 
was not yet made in Timaeus's time, or else he condemned 
it for an imposture; nay, not he only, but Echecrates, a 
citizen of Locri, and therefore a very competent judge about 
a story of that country.* . 

But I rather think the book was made after the days of 
Timaeus; for I observe that those that speak of Zaleucos 
before and at that time make him a poor shepherd, and 
much older than Pythagoras ; but after that time they com- 
monly describe him as a man of quality,* and a scholar of 
that philosopher's. Now, this new account of him was m 
all probability gathered from some passages in that System of 
Laws ascribed to him ; for where else could they meet with it ? 
So that if I can shew, from the oldest and best writers, that 
he was more ancient than Pythagoras, this new and fake 
story in the later authors, being taken from that system, will 
convict it of a cheat. 

The account that Aristotle gave of him is this; that 
when the Locrians had consulted the oracle, how they might be 
rid of their seditions, they were bid to make themselves laws. 
Upon this, a certain shepherd, named Zaleucus, told them, 
that he could furnish them with very good laws. And being 

f Polyb. arii. p. 660. 

[• Against this opinion, see Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. L ii. c. xiv., and Warbor- 
ton, Div. Leg. of Moses, vol. i. book ii. § 3., where the learned Bishop seems to 
be quite right in preferring Vizzanius' interpretation of Jamblichus to the 
Doctor's, &c. fife. &c Salter, note on ed, 1777.—" The Bishop has entered 
" the lists with the tremendous Bentley, who treated the laws of Zaleucus and 
" Charondas as the forgeries of a Sophist A whole section of mistakes or mis- 
" representations is devoted to this controversy: but Bentley is no more, and 
" Warburton may sleep in peace." Crit. Ohs. on the Sixth Book of the JEntii, 
Gibbon's Mitcel Works, II. 499. 4to.— D.] 

* Diod. Sic. p. 84. Eirytv^s. 
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asked, whence he could have them? he said, Minerva ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and would give him them. Where- 
upon they gave him his freedom {for he was then a slave), and 
so he became their lawgiver.* And agreeably to this, Suidas 
tells us, that at first he was a slave and a shepherd. 1 Either 
of which circumstances are sufficient proofs that he was no 
Pythagorean ; for if he was another man's slave, and obliged 
to look after sheep at Locri, how could he have either time 
or leave to be at Crotona with Pythagoras, near a hundred 
mile[s] from home, and especially to continue there the v. 
years of silence, according to the discipline of the school ? 
Besides, a slave would not have been admitted into that 
society, had he had never such opportunities. 

And we have another argument, from the same passage 
of Aristotle, that Zaleucus was no scholar of Pythagoras. 
For he ascribed all his laws to Minerva, from whom he pre- 
tended to receive them in dreams. This Aristotle has told 
us, as he is cited by the Scholiast on Pindar. And that 
we may not question the Scholiast's authority, the great 
Clemens Alex, assures us, that both Aristotle and his scholar 
Chamaeleo say, that Zaleucus gave it out that he had his laws 
from Minerva.) Plutarch too falls in with this account, 
where he tells us, that Zaleucus said, Minerva used to appear 
to him, and give him laws, which were all entirely hers, and 
no part of them his own.* Now, I humbly conceive that this 
project of Zaleucus's has nothing of a Pythagorean in it. 
For Pythagoras' s scholars ascribed every thing to their 
master; it was always Avro<$ Zcf>a with them, he said it; 
and the greatest oath was to swear by him, 

Ov /*d tov a/ieripa ^v%£ irapaSovra Terpa/crvv.* 

* Pind. SchoL ad x. Olymp. tr^ly 'Apurrvr&ris, &c. 

1 Said. v. ZaA- *Hk 8c wpJrtpov lov\6t r* *al votfi'fiv. 

J Clem. Strom, i p. 152. 

k Plutarch, rtpl rov laurbv, &c. Idem in Numft. Valer. Max. i. 2. Theo- 
doret ad Grac Serm. ix. 

[• Pythag. Aw. Carm. v. 47.— Poet* Mi*. Gr. I. 484. ed. Gauf., where red 
fikrb, icr.K— D.] 
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If Zaleucus, therefore, had been of that society, he would 
certainly have honoured his master by imputing his laws to 
his instructions ; but, being a poor illiterate shepherd, and 
of no authority with the people, he very craftily acquired h 
by taking nothing upon himself, but laying all to Minerva. 

Again, Strabo informs us, that the Locrians were gat- 
rally believed to be the first that used written laws? ad 
that Zaleucus took them, as Bphorus the historian says, fnm 
the Cretic, and the Laconic, and the Areopagetic custom? 
And so Scymnus Chius, speaking of these Locrians, ssjh 
they were the first that had written laws, which were ap- 
posed to be made by Zaleucus ; , 

Tovtovs Bi irpdvrovs tfraal xprjcrao-Oai vojaois 
Tpawrolaw, ofc ZdXevKO? inrodiadai SotceZ.* 

Clemens Alexand. forgot himself, perhaps, when be said, 
that Zaleucus the Locrian was the first thai made laws; /<* 
he ought to have said, made wbittkn laws, as Ephorus and 
Strabo said before him. But if Zaleucus's written laws were 
the most ancient, 'tis most certain he could not be a Pytha- 
gorean. For Draco's laws were written* ones at Athens; aw/ 
he lived about Olymp. xxxix., as Tatian, Clemens, and 
Eusebius expressly say; or as Diodorus, in one of his lost 
books, he was xlvii. years be/ore Solon:* which, being 
reckoned from Solon's archonship, Olymp. xlvi. 3., willbU 
upon Olymp. xxxv. 1. If Zaleucus, then, was before Draco, 
he must be longer before Pythagoras, who, by the very 
earliest account, was not born till Olymp. xliii. 4. 

All this is further confirmed by Eusebius, who pi*** 
Zaleucus, the celebrated lawgiver of the Locrians, at OlfV- 
xxix., which is xl. years before Draco, and about uc. before 

1 Strabo, p. 259. Nrf/Mis iyyparrots. » NopJp*?, ie. hf**"* 

■ Scymnus, v. 818. [p. 19. <?. V. Ox. ii.— D.] • Clem. Strom. I P» l5i 

p Joseph, c. Apion. i. p. 2. Tpw$4rras r6pws. 

* Ulpian. in Demost Timocr. p. 480. 'O 5i Ap4*mr wp6 ^a«mu ***■ "^ 
rwtrapdtcoina (riviv, &s (prptv 6 Ai6tvpos. 
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Pythagoras was born. Aristotle, indeed, reprehends their 
ignorance who would make Onomacritus to have been the first 
that wag skilled in law-making; and that Tholes was his ac- 
quaintance; whose scholars were Lycurgus and Zaleucus, 
and Zaleticu&'s scholar was Charondas : for they talk, says he, 
inconsistently with chronology. 1 The Thales that is meant 
here was not the Milesian, but the ancient Cretan, who is 
generally assigned as a master to Lycurgus. 8 So that Aris- 
totle seems to find fault that they made Zaleucus too a 
scholar of that Thales. For at that rate he must have lived 
cviii. years before the first Olympiad, 4 u e. co. years before 
Locri was built, 01. xxiv. u How, then, could he be a 
Locrian, and a lawgiver there? This is the ignorance of 
chronology which the philosopher censures here : but, how- 
ever, it's no inconsiderable argument that Zaleucus was 
older than Pythagoras, who came above ccc. years after 
Lycurgus. 

And we have yet a further discovery of it from the orator 
Demosthenes, who, to persuade the Athenians not to change 
any law upon small and frivolous pretences, gives the ex* 
ample of these Locrians, with whom, says he, it's a law, that 
a man who shall propose to make any new law. shall do it with 
a rope about his neck, which he shall be strangled in, if he 
do not carry his point: which has been such a guard and 
defence to the laws, that there has been but one new one made 

in MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED YEAB8. V Now, that De- 

mosthenes here speaks of Zaleucus's laws is plain enough 
from his naming the Locrians ; but it appears further from 
the law itself. For Hierocles and Polybius's author say 
expressly, that this law about the rope was Zaleucus's ; w 

r Aritt Polit ii. 58. 'AffKflrrlrfpor rf xp4*"P Arywrt*. [cap. ut ecL Sckn., 
where t«k xfxWr.— D.] 

• Strabo, p. 482. Sextus Empir. p. 68. LaerL in ThaL 
1 Clemens, Plutarch, &c. * Euseb., Strabo. 

T Demost in Timocr. p. 469. 'E? rXtlwriv *, tuucoetou tfrarir. 
w Hieroc apud Stobeom, Serin. 87. Polyb. xii. p. 661. 
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and it's produced by Stotaeus,* as out of Zaleucus's on 
Preface to his body of laws. Tis not very clear, indeed 
what the orator means here ; whether it was more than cc. 
years from the first date of Zaleucus's laws to the intro- 
ducing of that one new law ; or whether from the first date 
of them to the orator's own time, which he calls more ite 
cc. years, there was but one new law made. The first inter- 
pretation seems the more probable; but even the latter d 
be a sufficient proof that Zaleucus could not be Pythagoras 
scholar. For this oration against Timocrates was spote 
Olymp. cvi. 4., when Theodemus or Eudemus was ante 
as Dionysius Halic? says in express words ; and Pinter* 
says it implicitly, when he tells us Demosthenes made it * 
the xxvu. or xxviii. year of his age. For he was bom £ 
Olymp. xcix. 4., a and his xxviii. year falls at Olymp. cvU 
Now, to compute only two hundred years backwards nte 
this Olympiad, and it reaches to Olymp. l,vi. 4. ; when ft 
thagoras, by the very earliest reckoning, had been but xrn 
years in Italy, and vn. of those were spent in his roo& 
under-ground ; and I suppose what Demosthenes calls mobs 
than cc. years will amount above the remaining five, nay, 
may moderately say, above the whole xm. But thus mu& 
I am sure, may be safely concluded from it, that if Zaleuc* 
was really Pythagoras's disciple, the learned Mr. Dodwell' 
calculation must be wrong, which makes Pythagoras first** 
foot in Italy at Olymp. lxvii. 2., for that Olympiad ft* 
XLii. years within Demosthenes's two hundred, iffo * 
adding those years to the account which the orator means ty 
more. I make the reckoning from Pythagoras's going » 
Italy, because Zaleucus, one of the Locrians of Italy, <** 
not be his scholar till he came thither. For Theodai** ** 
quite out when he thought the Locrians, whom Zaleucus 
gave laws to, were those of Greece, near Acarnanfc ^ 
Phocis. b 

* Stob. Serm. 42. f Dion. Hal. de Demost ■ Plut Viti DeO"^ 

• Dionye. ibid. * Theod. c Gnec Serin, ix. 
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Take all these arguments together, and I conceive their 

-united force will effectually refute Mr. B., who is sure that 

Zaleucus was a Pythagorean (p. 53). But, besides thaty they 

^will go a considerable way to refute the book itself too, which 

passed abroad in the world under the name of Zaleucus. 

For if any intimation was given in that book that the author 

Tvas a Pythagorean, the imposture of it is very evident. And 

yet it's hard to give any other reason that should induce the 

later writers to call him a Pythagorean, as Diodorus does 

expressly, ftaOijrris IlvOayopov rov <f>i\ocr6<f>ov> the scholar 

of Pythagoras the philosopher ; c and so Laertius, Porphyry, 

and Jamblichus; and Seneca thus flourishes upon it, that 

Zaleucus and Charondas learnt their laws in the silent and 

sacred recess of Pythagoras A Thus, we see, the more recent 

authors with one voice make him a Pythagorean; and yet 

every one of the old, that speak of him, make him earlier 

than that philosopher, as Ephorus, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 

Chamseleo, Theophrastus, Timaeus, the youngest of whom 

was about ccl. years before the eldest of the others. What 

can be the cause of this difference, but that, in the interval 

between these old and those later writers, in the times of the 

Ptolemies, when the forging of books came to be a fashion 

and a trade, some impostor made a system of laws under the 

name of Zaleucus, and in it gave a broad hint that he was a 

scholar of Pythagoras ? 

The impostor had taken care to insert those laws of 
Zaleucus which he had met with in ancient writers into his 
counterfeit system. As that law which Demosthenes men- 
tions, that he that proposed a new law should do it with a 
halter about his neck, appears in the very Preface of the 
counterfeit book which Stobaeus has given us. e And his 
forgery met with good entertainment, because the old con- 
stitution of the city Locri was then altered, and was no 
longer in being to discover the cheat ; which imposed, there- 
fore, upon Diodorus and others, and prevailed upon Cicero 

e Diod Sic. p. 84. d Sen. tip. 90. • Stob. Serm. 42. 
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himself so far, that he seems to stand neuter, and p 
Bounces on no side. For it appears there that Cicero maa 
this very Preface that Stobaeus afterwards met with. Befa 
I give you the law itself, says he, TU preface sameOmgn 
commendation of it, as I see Zaleucus and Charondas te 
done.* And he gives aproemkm, as he calls it, much to & 
same sense with those of Zaleucus and Charondas in Sfr 
bams. But, however, this impostor has not done erer 
thing so artificially, but that, even from the fragments titf 
are still left of his book, it may seem very questional^ if s 
was not supposititious. 

I. Demosthenes has informed us, that the new J* 
which alone was made at Locri in the compass of abwe cc 
years, was, that he that blinded a man with erne eye *W* 
lose both his own; for the old law of Zaleucus ms & 
tahonis, an eye for an eye. But Diodorus makes this to k 
one of the laws of Charondas, and tells the same story «W 
a man with one eye at Thurii, and that the laws there, *& 
had continued the same a long time, were never chapf* 
but upon this and two other occasions. They are both f«! 
good authors, and 'tis a very tender point to say whether* 
them we should follow. But, with submission to W» 
judgments, I will lay down some reasons why I think I* 
mosthenes is in the right here. He calls the city where v 
says this law was so long in force iroki? ETNOMOTMEffi 
a well-governed city ;* and this is the very character that * 
generally given of Locri. The Locrians, says Strabo, ** 
irkel<rrov xpovov ETNOMH6ENTEZ,for a long time*& 
good government.* And Pindar puts this compliment up° n 
them, 

Nipet, yap lArpi/ceia iroKw Ao/cp&v Zefvpfov 1 — 
Where he means,* says the Scholiast, on ETNOJUSU^ 

f Cic. de Leg. ii. 6. * Demosth. c. Timocr. p. 468. 

h Strabo, p. 259. 

1 Pind. Olymp. x. [v. 17. ed. Heyn., where Z«{>. begins the next ]iae.-V-l 
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that they have a good government. And Plato tells us, 
that the Locrians seem to have been evvoftarraroi, the beet- 
governed people in all that country:* and again he says, 
that Ttmaus was of Loeri, evvofuvrdTris iroXew, the best" 
regulated city tn Italy ; k which Proclus thus explains, that the 
Locrians eiryofiovvro, were well governed, is evident, for their 
lota-maker was Zaleucus. 1 But, on the contrary, the Thuri- 
ans, where Diodorus lays the scene of this story, were so far 
from being celebrated on this account, that they are cen- 
sured for their misgovernment. So, Ephorus complains of 
them in Strabo; n and Aristotle in his Politics brings them 
in twice as examples of ill management. 11 Demosthenes's 
story, therefore, is more agreeable to this matter of feet than 
that of Diodorus is. And again, Demosthenes says here 
that the Locrians were under a happy government above co. 
years; as Strabo also says, ir\el<rrov %/>6>or, a very long 
time; which is really true in fact, as appears by a com* 
putation from the date of Zaleucus's laws to the time that 
Dionysius the younger tyrannised there, and ruined all, at 
Olymp. cvi. 1. Now, Diodorus too would magnify the con- 
tinuance of Charondas's laws at Thurii, when he says, iv 
iravrX r<p /*era ravra %poVp, * n ALL ^ ^ tme after Charon- 
das there were but three changes made in themJ But this 
account of a long continuance is not warranted by history ; 
for it's certain, from himself and others,* that the city Thurii 
was but first built Olymp. lxxxiv. 1., or a little before; 
and the government was quite subverted within liv. years, 
at Olymp. xcvu. 3., three parts in four of the people being 
slain, and the rest sold for slaves, by their neighbours the 
Lucanians. 1 * Upon the whole, then, Demosthenes's account 
seems more agreeable to truth. But how happened it that 
Diodorus should be so mistaken, and ascribe a law to Cha- 

J Plato, Leg. i. p. 17. k Idem, Timsa 

1 Proclus ad Tim. p. 22. m Strabo, p. 260. 

» Arist PoL ▼. 7. • Strab. ibid. 

p DiocL p. 82. « Diod. p. 75. Plutarch. Vi. Lysis, &c. 
r Died. p. 313. Strabo, p, 263. 
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rondas which we see was Zaleucus's ? Is there not just 
ground of suspicion that Diodorus was imposed on by tk 
spurious book of Zaleucus's laws, where this law was forgot- 
ten by the impostor? If so, it will open a discovery^ 
another counterfeit; for we see the law was omitted wtat 
it ought to have been entered, and it was put among C&- 
rondas's, where it ought not to have been. That cop, 
therefore, of Charondas's laws must, by this account, bca 
cheat too, and by the very same hand. For, as it seems, tb 
impostor had read something about the law, but was nuf* 
taken in fathering it upon a wrong person. But of Cb- 
rondas's laws I shall say more anon. This must needs se& 
the most probable account of Diodorus's error, if we belie* 
he has truly told us what he found in those books of lift 
and did not forget himself. But there's some reason to as- 
pect that he trusted to his memory, and so might possMf 
mistake one lawgiver for the other. For he tells us, too, 
that the law concerning the halter was one of Charond**' 
which Stobaeus* attributes to Zaleucus, and pretends to cite 
it in Zaleucus's own words out of his Preface. Hierod* 
too and Polybius's author ascribe it to Zaleucus ;" but they 
might have it at second-hand. So that all this matter jm* 
lie between Diodorus and Stobeeus. If Diodorus has quoted 
faithfully, Zaleucus's book of laws were a cheat: if Stob* 81 
was a faithful transcriber, then this argument foils agab* 
Zaleucus's book, and falls upon Diodorus himself. 

II. We have two words of those laws of Zaleucus p** 
served in Hesychius; AEIITAS EAI IIAXEIAS, says to 
\evtcos iv vofion, tA? hpajyidr Xeirrfa p,hr ra? €f»/3<ft^ 
iraxeta? Bk tA? ir\4ov ixovo-as; that is, the words X***** ' 
teal iraxetas, thin and thick, in the laws of Zaleucus, ** 
spoken of drachms ; the thin drachms weighing six oboU, ** 
the thick above six. In the printed Hesychius it's X«!* M > , 

• Diod. p. 82. * Stob. Serm. 42. 

■ Hierocl. apud Stob. 37. Polyb. p. 661. 
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but Salmasius, Gronovius, and other learned men, have ob- 
served, and the thing itself speaks, that the true reading is 
ZaXevtcos ; for, the preceding word ending in AS, the fol- 
lowing ZA was swallowed up, as it frequently happens when 
syllables are alike. Now, I say, if Xeirrd^ zeal iraxelas, thin 
and thick drachms, were in the laws of Zaleucus, as Hesy- 
cbius assures us, that pretended book of laws must appear a 
mere cheat. For Julius Pollux informs us who they were 
that called those drachms ira^elm, thick ones, and upon 
what occasion. Trjy Atyivaiav Spajytfiv, says he, fielfr rrfc 
Arrnefj^ oxxrav (Si/ca y&p 6/3o\ov? 'Am/coir? fcr^vev), oi A0rf^ 
vaZoi TIAXEIAN hpaj^v ixaXaw, filcret, r&v AirfWffr&v 
Atrywalav ovofutcm firj Oikovre? ; i. e. the ASginean drachm, 
which was bigger than the Attic (for it weighed x. Attic oboli), 
was called by the Athenians IIAXEIA, the thick drachm; 
for they would not call it the iEginean, out of hatred to that 
people.* The case is this; the Attic drachm weighed six 
Attic oboli, and so the iEginean drachm weighed six iEgi- 
nean oboli ; but the iEginean obolus was bigger than the 
Attic, in the proportion of x. to vi. ; and so consequently the 
iEginean drachm, and the sums made up of it, the mine and 
talent, exceeded the Attic drachm, mine, and talent, in the 
same proportion. Now, the iEginean drachm being often 
current at Athens (for iEgina is close by it), and in other 
places of trade, the Athenians, who mortally hated the iEgi- 
neans, would not call that money Mgtnean, as the rest of 
the world did, but thick, because it was thicker than their 
own, weighing almost twice as much. The whole history of 
this enmity between the Athenians and iEgineans is given 
largely by Herodotus. w If IIAXEIA, then, for an iEginean 
drachm was a word peculiar to the Attics, and proceeded 
purely from the hatred between the two nations, how comes 
the word, in that sense, to be found in Zaleucus's laws? 
What had the iEgineans offended him, who lived at Locri 
in Italy, remote enough from them and their quarrels? 

T Pollux, ix. 6. [p. 1049. ecU Hemst.—D.] w Herod, lib. v. and vi 
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Why did not he call it Mgvnean, as all the world did, except 
the Athenians ? Nay, even among the Athenians thanseb?& 
they seem to have been the tradesmen and rabble och 
that called them irayeUx^, and not the men of quality; » 
appears plainly from Thucydides, where we have AIT1- 
NAIOS 6/3oXb?, AII1NAIA Spaxrh, AIHNAION t« 
Xavroy, but never IIAXT2 60o\6? 9 nor IIAXEIA Bpay^ 
And would Zaleucus put a word in his laws which a giro 
writer would not use in his history ? But why must thr 
iEginean money be at all taken notice of by Zaleucos 
What was the Locrian commonwealth concerned with tbt 
iEgineans ? They were very far asunder, and the latter ira? 
poor and inconsiderable in the time of that lawgiver, aoi 
consequently could have very little or no traffic with to 
citizens. Thucydides tells us,* that before Themistocks* 
time neither the iEgineans nor Athenians were considerable 
at sea; and Herodotus says,? that the beginning of the 
wealth and power of iEgina was the plunder that was carriec 
thither and sold after Xerxes's army was routed at Plate*. 
There was no reason, then, nor occasion to bring the Mp- 
nean money into the body of his laws, much less to speak of 
it under the nickname of ira^e/a?, which the Locrians could 
not know the meaning of, till it were explained to them out 
of Greece. Nay, there's reason to suspect that Zaleucus'? ■ 
true laws were made before the hatred began between the 
Athenians and iEgineans, and consequently before iraxm 
hpajfjiii was ever used in that sense. Herodotus relates the 
first original of that hatred, which was about a couple of 
statues ; and the occasion of his mentioning it is this. About 
Olymp. lxix. the Thebans desired the assistance of the 
iEgineans in a war against Athens; and the iEgineans, says 
he, remembering the quarrel about the statues,* were ready 
enough to enter into an alliance against the Athenians. 
Now, from Olymp. lxix. to the time of Zaleucus, Olymp. 

* Thucyd. p. 11. r Herod, ix. 79. 

» Herod, v. 89. 
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r xxrx., there are no fewer than clx. years ; and if the busi- 

i xiess of the statues were as long ago as that, 'twas a very 

stale and cold pretence to begin a new war upon. Surely, if 

tJiey bad been at enmity for eightscore years, in all that 

tract of time some skirmishes or pickeerings would have 

\ happened between them, that might serve for a fresher com*- 

I plaint, and a greater incentive to war, than an old scuffle six 

■ ; generations ago. 'Tis very probable, therefore, that Zaleucus 

~ had made his laws before the quarrel began which gave rise 

r to the expression, irayela Spayjulj. Add to all this, that 

> among the Dorian Greeks of Sicily and Italy, and conse- 

> quently among die Locrians, there was no such sort of 
, money as Spaypfl ° r 0/80X09; but their species were quite 
. different both in value and name, ovytcla, voiififios, Xlrpa, 
, as I'll shew further in Section xiv. And if this be made 
f out, who will question but these pretended laws must be 
r spurious ? For if the name and species of Spaxf^f was quite 

foreign to the Locrians, what had Xezrnfc teal ira%*Lai$ to do 
there ? One might as well expect to find them in the xn. 
Tables at Rome as in the laws at Locri. Tis most probable, 
then, that some Sophist drew them up, and, having been 
bred among the Athenians, he was senseless enough to put 
such words into the mouth of Zaleucus as he heard spoken 
at Athens : just as the forger of Phalaris's Letters has made 
the Tyrant talk Attic, as if he had quite forgot he was a 
Sicilian. 

III. Diodorus* tells us, one of Zaleucus's laws was, that 
nobody should wear cloths as fine as Milesian cloths, if he was 
not a catamite, ^Sk Ipdriov ISOMIAHSION ($opelv)> iav 
fir) eraipevfirai. Now, methinks it is very oddly worded in 
a Locrian law, to characterise the cloths for men's habits by 
comparing them with the manufacture of Miletus in Asia, at 
so vast a distance from Italy. . For, considering the remote* 
ness of the places, and the smallness of trade in those early 

• Diod. p. 85. 
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times, it may justly be questioned whether the MBeat 
cloths, though in Greece they were celebrated for their b 
ness, were at all heard of at Locri, much less were so fim - 
there as to deserve to come into their laws. And besk 
this, the word laopCkrjcnov, i. e. equal to AfUesUm d-A 
never found that I know of but here, seems a veryar 
expression for a law. For how many doubts and quests 
would arise about that equality! and what a wide doom 
opened to delators and sycophants! If he had absol^ 
forbid the wearing of Milesian cloths, the law had te I 
clear, and had amounted to a prohibition of importing & 
commodity. But as it is laofiiXqaioy, and not MCkfpw* ' I 
seems to be contrived on purpose for the encouragement : | 
barrators. Nay, though he bad forbidden Milesian d# 
even that too had been very improper; for to what purp 
should he declare by law such goods to be contraband, *fe 
even before that prohibition were never imported ? For t 
Locrians might have as fine or finer cloths, and at a moc* 
lower rate, from their next neighbours, the Apulians,*^ 
Calabrians, and particularly from Tarentum, than the Mir 
sians could bring them. To be sure, then, the MBesitf 
would never carry cloths, with the charge and hazard of * 
long a voyage, to a market where others could both out-* 
them and under-sell them. Such a trade would have be* 
as unprofitable as to carry silphium to Cyrene, or bm- 
incense to Arabia. The best wool, says Ptiny, b is the ^ 
lion; and what in Italy is called the wool of the Greek ca$ 
but abroad is called Italic; in the third place comes the AN t 
sian. By the Greek cattle Pliny means the Tarentin^ * 
Columella explains it, Grtecum pecus, quod plerique Ten* 
tinum vo cant. c The finest sheep, says the same CWu* 1 '* 
are the Milesian, the Calabrian, and ApuUan, and O0H 
these the Tarentine are the best A And the Tarentuze? *f 
as famous for the effeminateness of their habit as the Mu^ 
sians themselves. All the Tarentines, says Cleared *** 

b Plin. viii. *8. « Columella, vii. 4. * vii 2. 
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%ne and transparent cloths, such as women wear now-a-days* 

Insomuch that a sort of thin woman's garment had its name 

From them, rapavrivvov, as we read in Athenaeus : f but in 

that place, a MS. Athenaeus, and the MS. Epitome, both of 

them in his Majesty's Library, have it rapamlvov, which 

may seem the better reading] though Eustathius? seems to 

have found neither of them in his copy, but rapavrivfoiov. 

In all probability, then, had the true Zaleucus designed to 

restrain the luxury of apparel, he would rather take notice of 

his next neighbours, the Tarentines, whom all the Locrians 

knew, than of the Milesians, whom few of them had so 

much as heard of; and instead of laofiCKrja'toy, he would 

say laorapavrlvov.* But the counterfeit Zaleucus, being a 

Grecian Sophist, and knowing that the Milesian cloths had 

the greatest vogue in the Greek markets, was so discreet as 

to forbid them by name in a body of laws which he cut out 

for Italy. 

IV. The pretended Preface of Zaleucus, which Stobeeus 
has described word for word, begins with this sentence; 
Every member of a commonwealth in the first place ought to 
believe there are gods, avafiXen-ovra? cfc ovpavbv real rov 
KOSMON, teal rrfv eV avroU SuiKoafirjatv Kal TAHIN, 
which they will know by looking up to heaven and the world, 
and considering the beauty and order there. Now, I presume 
I have proved already, beyond all reasonable exception, that 
Zaleucus lived some generations before Pythagoras's time; 
and if so, this Preface cannot possibly be his, because Pytha- 
goras was the first that used the word KOSMOS to signify 
the world or the heavens. Phavorinus h says, (they are 
the words of Laftrtius,') that Pythagoras first named the 
heaven KOSMOS. So Plutarch too, Be Plac. Philos.; 

• Athen. p. 622. [=IV. 441. ed. Schw.— D.] 

' Id. p. 622. [= V. 253. ed. Schw., where rofwiwoi%— D.] 

i Euat. ad Dionya, v. 876. 

[• See WeueUng*! note on Diod. Siculus, v. i. p. 492.— D.] 

k Laert, Pythag. Tbr obpavhv wp&rw Irofdurcu k6*iu>v. 

VOL. I. 
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Pythagoras first called the whole compose of the wntff« 
KOSMON, from the order, rfy: TABEllS, he otertd 
there. 1 And the very same words are in the PhUosopka 
History ascribed to Galen J Add to these the Scholiast* 
Homer, who sayB, r H rov scorpov TA3I2, the order </A 
universe was named KOSMOS by Pythagoras :* and» 
anonymous author of that philosopher's Life, IIp&Tos, a? 
he, IIv0ay6pa<; rov oupavbv KOSMON irpoinrvbp*" 1 - J 
it not plain, now, that the writer of Zaleucus's laws « 
younger than Pythagoras ? since he not only cites KOSJtw 
in the very same signification that Pythagoras first p 
upon't, but subjoins too the word TA3I2, which wc* 
here was the very reason why Pythagoras called the wont 
KOSMOS. Tis true, in those passages of Plutarch tf 
Galen there immediately follows, 6a\i)<; seal oi atf [a*] «** 
ha rov k6o-jiov. From whence, perhaps, a man of Mr.*' 
sagacity and learning may infer that Thales too, who was* 
generation before Pythagoras, and, as many say, *** ^ 
master, called the universe K02M02. But surely we m* 
not think Plutarch and the other author so very stupid *** 
contradict themselves in one and the same line. We m«s 
understand them, that Thales spoke of the thing signti*^ 
Koo-fib^y but not that he used the word : he might say, & * 
irav> or $v rb ov<rn)pa r&v 8\av, or some other express** 1 
of the same import. And besides, we are informed by **J 
good hands, Laftrtius and Themistius, that Thales writ no- 
thing himself: so that if Koofib? had really occurred in ^5 
treatise ascribed to him, it had been a good argument th 
the treatise was spurious, but none at all that Pythago** 
did not first call the universe K02M02- 

V. In the same Preface it presently follows, 5ff* oi r * 
fiarai Oebs \nr avOpwirov <f>av\ov y ovBk Oepaireverai oa var 
van oyBk TPAmiJIAIS r&v d\i<ncofiivwv, /caffdirep ft 



* PluL PL Phil. ii. 1. J GaL p. 429. 

k SchoL ad Iliad, i. v. 1. 
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Oripb? AvOpwrof. Where, instead of akuTtcopivtav, which in 
this place makes no tolerable sense, the true reading seems 
to be a\i<Ttfov/A€v&v ; and then the meaning will be, that 
God is not honoured by a wicked man, nor pleased with the 
costly and pompous sacrifices of polluted persons, as if he was 
a vile mortal. Now, this paragraph alone is sufficient to 
detect the imposture of these pretended laws. For, as I 
have shewn above, the true Zaleucus lived before Draco, 
who made laws for the Athenians at or before Olymp. 
xxxix. : but the word TVATtliAIA was not coined, nor the 
thing expressed by it invented, till Thespis won the goat, 
the prize of his play, about Olymp. lx., above lxxx. years 
after Draco. How, then, came the word rpay<p8la into the 
laws of Zaleucus, which were written above cxx. years 
before Thespis ? I do not wonder, now, that Zaleucus was 
so generally believed to have all his laws from Minerva; for 
nothing less than a deity could have foreknown the word 
TparfipSia el whole century and more before it came into 
being. But, besides that the very word was not at all 
heard of in Zaleucus's time, we must observe too that it's 
used by him metaphorically for sumptuousness and pomp, 
which is a sense that could not be put upon it till a long 
time after Thespis. For in the infancy of tragedy there was 
nothing pompous nor sumptuous upon the stage ; no scenes, 
nor pictures, nor machines, nor rich habits for the actors, 
which, after they were introduced there, gave the sole oc- 
casion to the metaphor. For the first scene was made by 
Agatharchus for one of ^Eschylus's plays, as Vitruvius tells 
us; Primilm Agatharchus Athenis, JEschylo docente tra- 
gcediam, scenam fecit, et de ed commentarium reliquit. 1 This 
Agatharchus was a painter, who learned the art by himself 
without any master, as Olympiodorus says in his MS. Com- 
mentary on Plato's Pfuedo ; Teyovaal Tive? ica\ avrohlZatcToi 
'HpdieXeiTO? 6 AlyvTrnos yewpyos .... $t//uo?, 'Ayddapxo? 
o ypafevs. For it's most probable he means the same 

1 Vitrur. Praef. lib. vii. 
VOL. I. 3 E 
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Agatharchus that made iEschylus's scene for him. Ad 
that all the other ornaments were first brought in by -JSsclsyl 
lus, we have the unanimous testimony of all antiquity 
Now, the first play that iEschylus made was at Ohra^ 
txx.y and the last at Olymp. lxxx. ; and in what part i 
this xl. years' interval he invented those ornaments for 
pomp and show, we cannot now tell. m But suppose, if t* 
please, that he invented them at the very first play, and tiJ 
the metaphor that makes rpar/tpSia signify pomp came ie- | 
mediately into use upon the sight of them, neither of whle: 
are at all probable ; yet even still it will be above clx. yes? 
after the time of the true Zaleucus. 

VI. The last argument that I shall offer against the lav? 
of Zaleucus is this, that the Preface of them, which Stobctt 
has produced, is written in the common dialect, as the ok 
grammarians have called it, whereas it ought to be in Doric 
for that was the language of the Locri Epizephyrii, as it 
appears from the treatise of Timaeus the Locrian extant b 
Plato, and from the epigrams of Nossis. I do not know 
that it has yet been observed that this Nossis was a Locrian; 

m But we may make a near guess at it from the accounts we have of Agatk- 
archus the painter, who first made a scene, according to Vitruvius, whom I 
cited above. % ky4,6apxos, says Harpocration, rotrov pyri/uvtfai Aijpco<r*&»r fr 
ti (wyp&pos IwiQariis, EitHfuv vfa, rh tt ytvos Zdfuos. The very same won* 
are to be found in Suidas. Now, the passage where Demosthenes speaks d 
him is in his Oration against Midias, p. 360. But there's a larger account of 
him in Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades, and the largest of all in Andoddec'i 
Oration against Alcibiades. The substance of all their story is, that Alci- 
biades forcibly detained Agatharchus in his house, and would not let him stir 
out till he had painted it Now, Alcibiades died Olymp. xciv. 1. (Diodor), 
when he was about xl. years old (Corn. Nepos). And we can hardly supposs 
him less than xx. when he had this frolic upon Agatharchus. Especially if what 
Demosthenes'* Scholiast says be true, that the reason of it was, because Agath- 
archus was taken in bed with Alcibiades's miss. Agatharchus, then, was by this 
account alive still about Olymp. lxxxix. 1., which is xxxvi. years after Olymp. 
lxxx., when ^schylus's last play was acted. It's plain, then, he was bat a 
young man even at Olymp. lxxx. ; and if we consider he was abrotfoums, hi* 
own master in painting, and took it up of himself, we can scarce suppose he 
could invent the pointing of scenes till very near that Olympiad, t^ddtii] 
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and therefore I shall make bold to give an epigram or two 
of hers, which will shew at once both her country and her 
dialect. 

*/2 jf eiv 9 el rv 7* hrei? vorl xaWtxopov MirvXdvav, 
Tav Xairfyovs %apirwv avOos ivav<r6pevos, 

ElireiVy a>9 Movacuct, <f>tka, rrjvq, re Ao/cpuraa 
Tt/crev tacus, &rt ff oi ro&vofia N6<r<rw Wi,.* 

So this epigram is to be read, which is faulty in Holsteniua 
and Berkelius's notes upon Stephanus ; and the meaning of 
it is, that Nossis addresses herself to a traveller, and desires 
him, if ever he go to Mitylene, where Sappho was born, to 
say, that a Locrian woman writ poems like hers, and that 
her name was Nossis. *I<rai$ is the. accusative Doric and 
iEolic for Icrasy u e. %a/uTa?. And that this is the true 
sense of it, will be further evident from another epigram of 
hers, not published before, where she celebrates the Locrians 
her countrymen ; 

"Evrea Bpivrcoi avSpes ofi aivopopa>v fidXov &/ia>v 9 
Gewo/ievoi Aoicp&v %epa\v vir iMcvpAypv 

72v aperkv bfivevvra, 0€&v \nr avatcropa /cetvrar 
OiSi iroBevvTi kclk&v irdyea^y ovs $\iirov*f 

The import of which is, that the Locrians had obtained a 
victory over the Brutians their neighbours, and had hung up 

[• Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) I. 129.— Anth. Gr. ad JUL Cod. Pal, fe. 
I. 526.— Person thus restores it ; 

*n $«V fir* 7t vkeis *or\ KdKXi%opov MirvAoW, 

Toy 2aw^at Xaplrw Was ivoty4n*ros, 
Efortu', &s Mowraurt ♦IAA8HN, A TE Afapis 78 

TIktcw, I2AI2 O* bri /u>< rotivopa Nfotru, 1$l 

Gaisford, ad Hephmst. p. 10. 

With reference to the epigram, as given by Bentley, we are told in Kidd's ed. 
of Ponon's Tracts, Sfc. " irawrtntvos MSti Vaticani servabat R. P., cetera ut 
" apud Gaisford," &c p. 316.— D.] 

[f Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) I. 128.— Anth. Gr. ad fid. Cod. Pal. S;c. 
I. 229.-D.] 
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in the temples of the gods those shields they had Uka 
which now did not desire to return to those cowards to 
wore them before. And by this we may have some disc* 
very of Nossis's age, which hitherto has been thought udc* 
tain ; for the Bpivrioi or Bpirrioi, whom she speaks of tbae, 
were not formed into a body, nor called by that namejk 
Olymp. cvi. 1., in Dionysius the Younger's time. n Sheca- 
not, therefore, be more ancient than Olymp. cvu; buttto 
she was a little younger is plain from her epigram upon& 
tomb of Rhintho the Tarentine, or, as she calk him? & 
Syracusian, her contemporary, who lived in the time of k 
first Ptolemy, about Ol. cxiv.* Her mother's name « 
Theuphilis, the daughter of Cleocha, as another epigram & 
hers taught me, yet unpublished ; 

"Hpa Tifirjiaaa, Aaxetviov & to dv&Se? 

IIo\Xd/ct<; ovpavoOev vicaofiha tcaffopps, 
Ai£ai fivacnvov etjia, to toi pera ircuSb? dyavar 

Noaalio^ v<f>av€v &€v<f>i\t,<; a Kkeoxa?.* 

In the MS. it is 6ev<f>(\i)<:. And we may observe, that eve: 
this too confirms it, that she was a Locrian, because sfc 
speaks of Aaxeiviov > for the famous temple of Juno Lacro* 
was not far from Locri, in the neighbourhood of Croton* 
She had a daughter called Melinna, as another MS. epig^ 
seems to shew; though it's possible she may mean that 
another's daughter, and not her own : however, it deserve* 
to be put here for it's singular elegancy; 

AvrofxeKiwa rerv/cra^ f©° «? ayavov to irpoamvov 
'Apt iroToirrdfav /mXt^/ao? Sotcier 

■ Diod. p. 418. Strabo, p. 255. Justin, xxiil 1. 

Anthol. iii. 6. [Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) I. 129.— Anih. &• ■"* 
Cod. Pal. $c. I. 429.— D.] 

' Suid. € Purf. 

[• Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) 1. Ul.—Anih. Gr. ad fid. Cod. t*> **• 
I. 273.— D.] 
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c 42? irvfun; 0vydrr)p rf partpt vdrra irorpm** 
*H /caXov 8/c/ca wi\oi re/cva yovevatv laa.* 

Airrofiikiwa, that is Melinna herself, not her picture, 'tis so 
exactly like her; so avrofai), airroaXfjOeui. In the MS. it's 
& pe; but the true reading is api, Doric for ifii. For 
7roT<ptc€i, the MS. has it irpoo-fdet ; but I have changed 
«ny>&9 into the Doric preposition wot/. From the preter- 
perfect tense of verbs the Dorians form a present, as from 
SiSoiKa they make SeSoUco, from SiSv/ca, SeSvjcw. So that 
from irpov-ioiKe, to be like, as a picture's like the original, 
our female poet forms iror-eot/c<D 9 and then contracts it 
TroT<pKQ). So much was necessary to be said, to make this 
epigram intelligible. I return now to the Locrian dialect, 
which a Locrian song, Ao/cpucbv io-fia, in Athenaeus^ suf- 
ficiently proves to be the Doric ; 

Mr) irpoS&s &fi> Uerevw irplv xal fioXbr teeivov, avUrno* 
Mi) kclkov fiiya iroirjoys xal fie rijv StiXd/cpav. 
'Apipa teal t)&f} to <f>m 9 Sta ra? dvpiSos ovk iaoprjs; 

So this passage ought to be read, and the version should be 
thus; 

[• Anth. Gr. «« nc. Br. (ed. Jacob*.) I. 128.— -rfitfA. Or. ad JUL Cod. PaL fa 
J. 301.— D.] 

* A then. p. 697. [=V. 551. ed. Schto., where the last two lines are read and 
pointed, 

ph tcaxbv fUya irotfoys ere, ical fxe tV teiAAcpar. 
hfUpa *ai ffa. to 4ms fti& ras Ovpfaos ofe Uopfjs ; 

The insertion of <r§ is Toup's conjecture. 
" I would read the Locrian song thus : 

fi)) irpooy* &fi Uerefa' 

ft} icwtev fUya wotfr- 
eys «&/*} rkv faiKajcpW a- 
fi4pa yap ff&V Zta ras 
$vpfoo$ to ews oifK foopps ;" 

Dobeek's Advert, ii. 366.— D.] 
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Neprodas me, obsecro : pri&s qvcun ille vemat, mtrft^ 

Sunt verba mulieris ad machum swum, «/ surgere ve&i> F* 
qudm vir domum redeat, et ipsum deprendat. An* 
now apparent what good reason Athenseus had to ca£: 
Locrian songs /*o*xt*o/: and we cannot doubt but he eke 
the Locrians of Italy, if we consider what account he p 
of the women of that place. 1. And now, to bring this ar 
ment to a conclusion: since it evidently appears that': 
Locrian language was Doric, without all question the k r 
of that city were written in that dialect, as certainly * 
Solon's laws at Athens were written in Attic. Thes- 
Zaleucus, therefore, are commentitious, because they are ~ 
in Doric. Unless Mr. B. will be as zealous for his a 
Zaleucus as he is for Aw prince Phalaris ; and contend us 
the king'* laws were transdialected, as well as thepruff 
epistles. 

I. This metaphor of rpcuyyhia for solemnity and jw& 
invites me to step out of my way a little, and to consider® 
laws ascribed to Charondas, for we have there too the «*! 
same metaphor. Diodorus speaks prolixly of these 1*** 
and the prooemia of them are recorded in Stobaeus, ^ sT " 
among others, we have this, that a man who is a sto* tH 
riches ought to be despised, as one of a mean spird, # 
KaTaTrXrjTTOfievo? imb KrrjpdT&v ito\vt€\(5v koX fiiov T* 
TdtAOTMENOTy since he's smitten so much with «*** 
and a sumptuous and pompous life. 1 This, as I obseitf* 
already, is the very same figure of speech with that in ** 
leucus, and is borrowed from the costly and gaudy orna- 
ments of the stage. Now, the laws of the Thurians ** 
made at Olymp. lxxxiv., which was the time when 4* 
colony was planted : but I hardly think that this metaph 01 
of Tparytp&ia for magnificence and pomp was so early in *** 
as Olymp. lxxxiv. At that time ^Eschylus was newly W 

» Athen. p. 516. [=IV. 417. «*. &*w.— D.] 

■ Diod. p. 70 to 84. * Stob. Serm. 42. 
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/ /„.: ophocles was in his prime at liv. years of age, and Eurip- 
ides had just entered upon the province of tragedy. Now, 
"" *" le last of these poets was so far from giving occasion to 
'"* nis metaphor by the rich ornaments of his scenes and 
4/ -" : 'ctors, that he was noted for the quite contrary way, as 
- : ntroducing his heroes in mere rags. So JSschylus accuses 
e r - lim in Aristophanes's Rants ; u 

V2 frraxpiroik teal pa/cioavppairrd&ri. 

" ~ And the comedian himself, in another of his plays/ most 
^ pleasantly rallies him upon the same account, and reckons 
" " up five of his shabby heroes, that gave names to as many of 
% ~his tragedies, (Eneus, Phcmix, Philoctetes, Bellerophontes, 
'— Telephus. Tis true, it appears, from this very ridiculing of 
' ~ Euripides, that the other tragedians were not guilty of the 
r - : same fault of bringing beggars upon the stage; but, how- 
ever, even the persons that they introduced were not clad so 
very gorgeously as to make tragedy become a metaphor for 
- sumptuousness. For money was at that time a scarce com- 
*' modity in Greece, especially at Athens,* and the people 
'*' were frugal; so that they had not much to lay out upon 
' : ornaments for the stage, nor much inclination, had they had 
'-' it. " Nay, we are sure that for a hundred years after the 
beginning of the Thurian government, the expense and 
? furniture of tragedy was very moderate; for Demosthenes, 
in his action against Midias, which was made Olymp. cvn. 
" 4.,* has informed us that the charge of a tragic chorus was 
much less than that of the chorus of musicians, which 
5 usually performed too at the same festivals of Bacchus. 
t Tpar/ipSoh, says he, xexopvyvfce irore otrror iya> Bi avkrj- 
; Tat? avhpaai. Kal on rovro to avaktojia ixelvrf^ rfj? 8a- 
: frdvrj? 7roW<p ifKelov iorw, ovSeU ayvoei hrprov; i. e. Midias 
f 

* Arist Ran. p. 164. [=v. 841. ed. Bekk., where (as in all eds.) Kai *t«x<» 

K.T.A.— D.] 

' Id. Acharn. p. 279, MO. [= v. 393. et sq. ed. M*.— D.] 

w Cic. TwcuL v. 82. * Dionys. Halic. de Demost. 
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was once the furnisher of a traffic chorus; but I, of a charm 
qf musicians: and there's nobody but knows that the expemt 
qfthis is much greater than the charge of that. J And ret 
the cost even of a music chorus was no very great matter, 
as we gather from this, that Demosthenes alone bore it alL 
and voluntarily too. 'Tis true he magnifies it as much as be 
can, and questions whether he should call it generosity m 
tnadness in himself, to undertake an expense above his estas 
and condition :* but we ought to receive this as a cast of hi? 
rhetoric; for, to be sure, he would never undo himself, by 
taking an office which nobody forced upon him. But as- 
other orator, Lysias, a little ancienter than he, has gives u> 
a punctual account of the several expenses of the stage. 
When Theopompus, says he, a was archon (Olymp. xcn. 2.), / 
was furnisher to a tragic chorus, and I laid out xxx. sua* 
Afterwards I got the victory unth the chorus of men, and it 
cost me xx. mines. When Glaucippus was archon (Olymp. 
xcn. 3.), I laid out vm. mime upon the Pyrrhichists. AgaaL 
I won the victory unth the chorus of men, and with that and 
the charge qf the tripus I expended l. mines. And whn 
Diocles was archon (Olymp. xcn. 4.), I laid out upon tkt 
cyclian chorus in. tnirue.* Afterwards, when Alexias ra 
archon (Olymp. xcni. 4.), I furnished a chorus of boys, 6*d 
it cost me above xv. mime. And when EucUdes was ardm 
(Olymp. xcrv. 2.), I was at the charge ofxvi. mines upon tkt 
comedians, and ofvu. upon the young Pyrrhichists. Now, 
an Attic mina being equivalent to three pounds of English 
money, it is plain, from this passage of Lysias, that the 
whole charge of a tragic chorus did but then amount to xc. 
pounds sterling. By the way, I shall correct a fault in the 
orator Isseus. OJnos yap rf} p,ev cf>vXj) cfc Avoyvaia x°PV- 
yrjaa?, rirapro^ iyevero, rpar/y&oU Si fcal mtppUrtu^ vara- 

J Demost c Midiam, p. 362. » Ibid. p. 336. 

[• " The charge of the cyclian chorus Dr. Bentley probably wrote ccc. mi**. 
" as it is in Lysias, quoted by Meursius. The printer changed this into in. 
" mina." Blomfield, Mm. Crit. ii. 84.— D.] 

» Lysias in 'AiroX. AwpoSottias. b P. 54. 
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to?. Correct it, rerapro^ iyivero TpayipSols, koI irvppi- 
'XyrraZ? vararo^ This man, says he, being to furnish out 
choruses at the festivals of Bacchus, did it so meanly, that in 
the tragic chorus he came but the fourth, and in the Pyrrhi- 
chists he was last of all. And now I refer it to the reader, 
whether , considering this true account of the small charge of 
a tragic chorus, even in Lysias' and Demosthenes's time, he 
can think it probable that at the Lxxxivth Olympiad the 
tragic ornaments were so famous for their richness, as to 
give rise to the metaphor of Tpay<p&ta for sumptuousness ; 
especially in Italy, where perhaps at that time no tragedy 
had ever been acted. I must own, it seems to me a very 
unlikely thing that this metaphor should so quickly obtain 
even in common conversation, much less be admitted into a 
body of laws, where the language ought to be plain and 
proper, and where any metaphor at all makes but a very bad 
figure, especially a new one, as this must needs be then, 
which perhaps could not be understood, at first hearing, by 
one-half of the citizens. 'Tis true, when tragedy was pro- 
pagated from Athens into the courts of princes, the splen- 
dour of the tragic chorus was exceedingly magnificent, as at 
Alexandria and Rome, &c., which gave occasion to that 
complaint of Horace's, that the show of plays was so very 
gaudy, that few minded the words of them ; d 

Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur, et artes, 
Divitiaque peregrina : quibus oblitus actor 
CUm stetit in scend, concurrit dextera lava. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid? Nil sanh. Quid placet ergo ? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 

And in another place he says e the tragic actor was 
RegaH conspectus in auro nuper et ostro. 

Tis no wonder, therefore, that in those ages rparftpiia might 
be used metaphorically to signify riches and splendour ; and 

e One may correct it also vvtylxais, which comes to the same thing. [Adden.] 
d Hor. Ep. ii. 1. [203.— D.] • Id. in Arte Poet [228.— D.] 
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so Philo and Lucian, and some others, use it : but I do not 
find any example of it within a whole century of the date of 
Charondas's laws. 

II. But this objection will be much more considerable 
if Charondas really lived before the original of the Thurui 
government, and even before iEschylus himself, the firS 
inventor of tragic ornaments ; for it will then be of equal 
force against Charondas's laws as against those of Zaleucus. 
Theodoret tells us/ that Charondas is said to have been /« 
first law-maker of Italy and Sicily. And if this be true, he 
must be senior to Zaleucus himself, and before the tot 
name of tragedy, much more before the use of this metaphor 
taken from it. Or, if we allow of their reckonings that 
make Charondas the scholar of Zaleucus, it's more than 
enough to our present purpose ; for they supposed his mas- 
ter Zaleucus to have been contemporary with L#ycurgus the 
Spartan ; by which account they must place Charondas ccc. 
years before Thespis. Nay, even according to Eusebhs, 
Zaleucus's laws bear date above cc. years before the found- 
ing of Thurii, and above c. before the original of tragedy. 
But we have a better authority than these ; I mean, H era- 
elides in his book Of Governments, who informs us, thaMt* 
Bhegians of Italy were governed by an aristocracy ; for a 
thousand men, chosen out according to their estates, managd 
every thing; and their laws were those of Charondas tht 
Catanian : h but Anaxilas the Messanian made himself tyrant 
there. Which account is confirmed in the main by Aristotle, 
when he says, the oligarchy ofRhegium was changed into a 
tyranny by Anaxilas. 1 Here, I conceive, Heraclides has 
very plainly asserted that Charondas's laws were made be- 
fore the time of Anaxilas : but we are sure this Anaxilas 
died at 01. lxxvi. l.p after he had reigned at Rhegium 
and Messana xvm. years at the least, which commence 

* Theodoret c. Graec. Serm. 9. * In Aristot. Pol. il 11 

h Heraclid. de Polit H6fu>is ixp&rro rots Xap&vtov rov Ketrcwcdov. 

1 ArisL Pol. v. 12. * See here, Sect. iv. [which begins at p. 204.— D.] 
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from Olymp. lxxi. 3. Now, the first victory that iEschylus 
won at the stage was at Olymp. lxxiii. 3. ; k and we may 
fairly suppose, because he never got the prize till then, that 
he had not invented scenes and machines, and the other 
ornaments, before. If Charondas's laws, therefore, were 
made hut the very year that Anaxilas usurped the govern- 
ment, yet they are older by viii. years than the original of 
tragical scenes. But, without question, Charondas's form 
of government had been a good while in Rhegium before 
Anaxilas subverted it; for the city had been built then cc. 
years; and the very account in Heraclides clearly implies 
that the aristocracy was of some continuance. 

III. And if this be allowed, we may safely infer that 
Charondas was no Thurian, as some of the later authors 
call him, Valerius Maximus 1 and Themistius, m and par- 
ticularly Diodorus, where, speaking of the founding of the 
city Thurii, he says, the Thurians chose Charondas, rov 
apicrrov r&y iroktr&v, the best and wisest of the citizens,* to 
draw up a body of laws for them. For since he made laws 
a considerable time before Anaxilas's tyranny, Olymp. lxxi., 
he could hardly be alive still at Thurii Olymp. lxxxiv., 
which was l. years after. And, indeed, there's not one of 
the old writers, that I know of, who either says he was a 
Thurian, or that he made laws for the Thurians. Plato tells 
us, that Italy and Sicily profited by the laws of Charondas, 
but the cities he does not name. We must learn those of 
his scholar Aristotle, who expresses himself more parti- 
cularly, that Charondas the Catanian gave laws to his own 
city and the other Chalcidic cities in Italy and Sicily. Now, 

k Marm. Arund. ' Val. Max. vi. 5. 

» Theorist Orat xiv. [=Or. ii p. 31. ed. Hard.—D.] Kcd rod Bovplov Xo- 
ptfria. 

* Diod. p. 79. [cfoorro ftc #co) vofMBtnp rov Hpurror rbv ir ircuftcff 6avpa{6- 
fitvov [1. ipurrw raw ir vatttlq flavftafop/i'iMr] xo\ir&y XapMw. I. 485. ed. 
&W.-D.] 

Plato, Polit x. 'iTaXfa xal SuccAfa. 
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the Chaleidic towns in Sicily were,* Zancle, Naxos, I*m- 
tini, Catana, Euboea, Mybe, Himera, Callipolis; in Italy 
there was Rhegium; and if any other, I know not Bat 
that neither Thurii, nor Sybaris before it, was a Chaleidic 
colony, is most certain. Heraclides, therefore, agrees with 
his master Aristotle, where he tells us, as we have died 
before, that Charondas was a Catanian, and lawgiver to ik 
Rhegians. Now, what could be the reason of this different 
between all the old and some of the later writers, but that, 
in the interval of time between them, which was about ccc. 
years, these pretended laws of Charondas came abroad « 
directed to the Thurians, and calling him a Thurian? But 
we see the true laws of Charondas, which Aristotle and 
Heraclides had, were made for the Chaleidic towns, not for 
Thurii. How could these be the same, then? Unk*j 
perhaps, some may suppose that the Thurians agreed to take 
the laws of Charondas, which were ready made to their 
hands, as those of Mazaca in Cilicia did :<i so that Charoo- 
das's laws might be given at Catana and Rhegium a good 
while before Olymp. lxxi., and yet given too at Thurii at 
Olymp. lxxxiv. 1. This supposition, indeed, may serve to 
shew how Charondas's laws might possibly be Thurian; but 
it cannot excuse Diodorus and the rest, who call Charondas 
himself a Thurian ; since by this account he was dead befoie 
Thurii was ever heard of. But, in the next place, what if 
I prove that neither himself nor his laws were received by 
the Thurians ? then, I humbly conceive, that copy of them 
which Diodorus used will be allowed to have been a cheat. 

III.* If we will take Athena&us's word, Zaleucus w# 

p See Scymnus Chius, and others. « Strata, p. 529. 

[• This section should be the IVtb, the next the Vth, &c: but on account 
of a reference in a preceding note to the sections as marked in Bentley's own 
edition, I have made no alteration in the numbers. 

In the Addenda to the original ed of this work is a passage headed " ?• ^ 
&c. about Charondas's not being lawgiver to the Thurians." P. 366 of the oM 
ed. corresponds to p. 404-5 of the present ed.; but I have followed the exm j P Ie 
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lawgiver to the Thurians; 9 though, a little before, he had 
quoted a law of his to the Locrians.* Which is a sign that 
he did not out of ignorance mistake the one city for the 
other. By the Thurians here he seems to understand the 
Sybarites, who were afterwards called Thurians: and we 
may suppose that at their settlement, Olymp. lxxxiv., they 
continued their old constitution of government, made at first 
by Zaleucus; for that the ancient Sybarites once used his 
laws appears from Scymnus Chius, who assigns this for one 
of the causes of their ruin, that they did not adhere to 
them$ u 

Aiyerai y&p avrotx; pyre rot? voftoi? $ti 
Tot? rov ZakevKOv raxokovda awrekelv. 

And that the Thurians at their first plantation received* 
them again, though they refined and multiplied them even to 
excess, we may gather from Ephorus; T who, speaking of 
Zaleucus's laws which he made for the Locrians, and com- 
mending them for their simplicity, But the Thurians, says 
he, afterwards aiming at exactness in every thing, grew more 
famous by it, but were worse governed. For the fairest 
exposition of this passage seems to be this, that the Thurians 
had once the laws of Zaleucus, which afterwards they re- 
fined upon. And, if we consider those passages of Atheneeus 
and Scymnus, it may pass too for the truest. 

IV. But however, whether Zaleucus's laws were received 
or not by the Thurians, those of Charondas we may justly 
believe were not, by the accounts we have of both his and 

of Lennep, who, in his Latin version, has placed the passage in question at the 
end of the disquisition concerning the laws of Charondas : see p. 417.— D.] 

• Athen. p. 508. [=IV. 889. ed. Schw.— D.] 

• Id. p. 429. [= IV. 69. ed. Sckw.— D.] 

» Scymnus Chius, v. 845. [p. 20. G. V. Ox. ii. — D.] 

[• It may he conjectured that for " received M we ought to read " revived," 
(and Lennep translates the word " intttmrtute"); but compare the first line of 
the next section.— D,] T Strabo, p. 260. 
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theirs. There's a large fragment w of Theophrastus's (I sup- 
pose out of his tracts about laws), which gives us some 
notices about the Thurian laws concerning buying and sell- 
ing. 1 The buyer was to give earnest to the seller presently, 
and a piece of money to three of the next neighbours, that 
they might remember and bear witness of the bargain; and 
then the same day he was to pay the whole price,* and if he 
failed to pay it, he lost his earnest.* And if the setter did not 
stand to his bargain, he lost as mudh money as the thing was 
sold for? which, says Theophrastus, was a very unequal 
penalty, that the buyer should forfeit the earnest only, and the 
seller the whole price, the one being so much more than the 
other. But Charondas and Plato, says he, went another way 
to work; for they enact that all buying and selling shall be 
with ready payment ; and if any man trust, it shall be at his 
own peril. The law shall give him no remedy if he's cheated; 
for by trusting, he brought the cheat upon himself h Now, 
that Theophrastus reports this truly of Plato, it appears from 
Plato himself, in the xi. book of his Laws, where this very 
order about buying and selling is still extant. We may 
fairly suppose, therefore, that Theophrastus is as exact in 
what he says of Charondas. And I conceive it's as plain 
here that Charondas's laws were different from theThurians\ 
as that ready payment is different from giving earnest and 
being trusted. The passage of Theophrastus is both faulty 
in the original, and mistaken by the" interpreter ; but the 
reader may easily see how it ought to be corrected and 
translated, by the places I have cited in the margin. 

V. We have very good evidence that the form of govern- 
ment which Charondas's laws were adapted to was an 

" Stob. Serm. 48. [42.— D.] * of ft SoupiaKol, fcc. 

i 'Ev tots eovplwv rbv phr afta&vva xap*xWP*> i+r 8i rifj^v aftHbtcpor. 
1 'Xr*pri<Tis rev affiafMvQS' otfrc* yap . . . . ol QovpiaKoL 
* "EktiCis foov ay faroS&rcu' Kal yap rovro iv rclis &ovpi*v rj aviaos fa/'m 
b XapvpZas koX TlXdrmv .... xapaxfrnpa k*\*vov<ti liMvai naX \afx&4vsiy* «a* 
li ris wiffrtbrv, fi^i cfrat Mnjv airrbv yap airiov thai rrjs Midas. 
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aristocracy, or oligarchy. Many of those lawgivers, says 
Aristotle, that design to establish aristocracies mistake them- 
selves.* Then he reckons up five artifices by which they 
impose upon the people; and to one of them he adds, 
&crrrep iv rot? Xap&vSa vopoi?, as it is in the laws ofCha- 
rondas: and he concludes the whole with this, Tavra fibr 
oXvyapxctca ao<f>lcrfiara rfj$ vopo0€<rtas 9 these are oligarchical 
artifices in making of laws. This passage is a most plain 
intimation of what I asserted above : but Heraclides says it 
down-right, in his account of the Rhegians, who formed 
themselves, says he, into an aristocracy 9 being governed by 
XtXtot, a thousand of the wealthiest citizens, and using the 
laws of Charondas A Add the other places of Aristotle, 
where he says, the Rhegian government was changed from an 
oligarchy to a tyranny by Anaxilas ; e nay, and that the Thu- 
rian government was oXvyapxi/cayripa, a sort of oligarchy ; f 
and then I suppose this point will be sufficiently proved. 
But Diodorus, from the copy of Charondas which he used, 
represents the constitution to be a democracy; as when he 
says, a man that proposed a new law must have a rope about 
his neck till 6 AHMOS, the people, determined for or 
against it ;* and again, that a woman without any fortune 
/cartyvyev ek* tovAHMON, appealed to the people; 11 and 
the people, rov Sk AHMOT, voted to make a new law for 
her : l and lastly, that a blind man advised roh IIAHBESI, 
the multitude, to alter a law:* add to these his express 
declaration, that the Thurians formed iroXlrev/ia AHMO- 
KPATIKON, a democratical government;* and then I sup- 
pose it will appear very probable that Diodorus's copy of 
Charondas's laws was not the same with that of Aristotle 
and Heraclides. 

VI. Charondas, says Aristotle, had ovSev ISiov, nothing 

c Aristot Pol. iv. 12, 13. 4 Heraclid. de Polit. 

« Aristot Pol. v. 12. ' Ibid. v. 7. 

* Diod. p. 82. [* Diod. M.— D.] h P. 83. 

» P. 84. 1 P. 83. * P. 78. 
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peculiar in Jus laws, except one. 1 On the contrary, Diodonxs 
tells us, from his copy, that he had iroXka ZSut, many 
things peculiar , m and reckons half a score of them ; and yet 
that single thing observed by Aristotle does not appear 
among them. Does not this look as if the laws they speak 
of were quite different? This is one shrewd suspicion that 
Diodorus's copy was not genuine. But let us consider the 
philosopher's words ; XapwvBov IBwv pev ovBev ia~rar 9 ttX^f 
ai BUai r£v VETAOMAPTTPIiN- irpwro? yap en-otipre riff 
EIIIZ KEVIN. So the passage is read in the common 
editions ; and the interpreter translates it, Primus his de rebut 
accurate consideravit ; which is quite beside the sense of the 
author. There are two faults in the Greek, that must first 
be corrected, before we can come at the right meaning. 
First, for yfrevBoftapTvpoov we must read tyevSofiapTvpuSv; 
because Bl/crj is joined with the name of the things, and not 
of the persons ; as hhcn aa-eftetas, ayaplov, of^a/i/ou, &c«, 
not Bl/cq a&eficov, aydfiwv, tyvydfitov. Demosthenes contra 
Euergum, Tal$ BUai<; r£v ^ev8ofiaprvpi£v. n Isaeus, Tip 
twv yfrevSofiapTvpLcSv Bl/crjv r^covi^ero. And again, *H riv 
yfrevSo/jLapTvpi&v SUtf eurrjei.v 'Tis a faidt, therefore, in the 
same orator where we read, Tyv rtSv ^frevBofjuaprvptov Suajf 
€i\o/jl€v;<i and in Pollux, Kara r&v yfrevBij ^aprvpowrmr 
Bltcr), h /cal iin<ncTJ'tya<r0ai icarafiaprvpbov ikeyero ; r we must 
correct it, iTno-tcifafraa-ffat, yfrevBojAaprvpuSv ; as the excellent 
MS. of the late learned Isaac Vossius has it. The other 
fault in Aristotle is hcUrKetyw \ the true emendation of 
which is iwlaKn^^, which signifies an action at law against 
false witnesses. For if a man was cast in a trial by false 
testimony, he might enter his plea to have another trial to 
prove the witnesses perjured. Charondas, therefore, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, first ordained this irrla-Kipfn^ ; and if we 
could know the first date of it, we might then arrive at the 



1 Aristot PoL ii. 12. » Diod. p. 79. 

■ P. 688. • P. 38. p P. 52. 

« P. 38. r Pollux, viii. 6. [p. 847. ed. HemsL— D.] 
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true age of Charondas. The Athenian orators often mention 
this hrlaterj^^ as a law in force at Athens; so Demos- 
thenes, Isffius, Lysias, 8 and out of them the lexicographers, 
Pollux, Harpocration, Suidas, Etymolog. But whether it 
was one of Solon's laws, or at what time made after his 
death, I am not able to tell. But there's a probability that 
it was made before the founding of Thurii, rather than after. 
For Lysias, who in his youth was one of that colony that 
founded Thurii, speaks, we see, of this hrUncr^n, and 
without any hint that it was a new law. And he returned 
from Thurii to Athens at Ol. xcn. 1. Take the middle, 
therefore, between the institution of Solon's laws, Olymp. 
xl vi. 3. and the pleadings of Lysias, and It will fall upon 
Olymp. lxix. 2., which is lix. years before the founding of 
Thurii. So much odds are there that the errl<Tfcrpfrv<; was 
enacted at Athens before Thurii was founded, and con- 
sequently that Charondas, the first author of the hria/crpfrt,?, 
was more ancient than that colony; and, by consequence, 
that the copy of his laws which Diodorus used was suppo- 
sititious. % 

VII. The case of Charondas in Stofoeus is the very 
reverse of Zaleucus's; for he has made Zaleucus write his 
laws in the common dialect, who, as a Locrian, ought to 
have used the Doric ; and he has introduced Charondas in 
the Doric dialect, who, either as a Catanian or a Thurian, 
would more probably have used another. For Catana and 
the other cities that Aristotle says he gave laws to were 
Chalcidic, that is, Ionic colonies; and the Thurians, whose 
lawgiver he was, according to Diodorus, were a mixture 
indeed of several nations, but principally Attic. Diodorus 
says, that Lampon and Xenocritus, both of Athens, were 
KTurraly the founders, of Thurii ; e and that when the Sy- 
barites sent to Sparta and Athens to desire a colony, the 
Spartans refused them; but the Athenians undertook it, 

■ Lysias c. Pancleonem. * Diod. p. 77, 78. 
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giving leave to any of the Peloponnesians to share with diem 
if they pleased. Plutarch also ascribes the colony to the 
Athenians, 11 and names one Hiero an Athenian for the 
founder. 7 Dionysius Halicarn. attributes it to the Athenian*) 
and the rest of Greece,* making the Athenians to be the 
principal. Tis true, indeed, Scymnus Chius makes Thorn 
a colony of the Achsans;* but this can hardly be true, 
unless we understand it of Sybaris, which was afterwards 
called Thurii; for that indeed was an Achaean colony. 
Diodorus adds, that at Olymp. lxxxvi. 3., ten years after 
the first settlement, the Thurians debated whose colony they 
were, and who should be called their founder J The Athe- 
nians claimed it, because the greatest number of inhabitants 1 
came from Athens ; but those of Peloponnesus oppoeed it, 
because many came from thence too. At last they agreed 
to send to Delphi, that the oracle might determine the 
point ; and they were answered, that Apollo himself was to 
be counted their founder: and so the matter ended, no 
nation pretending to that honour. But however, that the 
Athenians had the greatest party and strongest interest there 
appears doubly; both because, in the Athenian invasion of 
Sicily, the Thurians adhered to the Athenians against the 
Sicilians and Spartans, 11 and because the Thurian money had 
a Pailas's head with a helmet, exactly like the Attic. b I am 
not ignorant that, after the defeat of the Athenians in 
Sicily, Ol. xci. 4., the Thurians too, among the rest of 
their confederates, deserted them, and ccc. Athenians were 
banished from the colony. But the laws of Charondas, as 
Diodorus relates, were made upon the first establishment 
there, above xxx. years before that overthrow: and I leave 
it to the reader's judgment if at that time the great number 
and power of the Athenians at Thurii do not make it more 

° Plut Y. Lysis and V. Periclis. v Idem, V. Niciss. 

w Dionys. V. Lysis. x Scymnus, v. 326, [p. 19. G. K O*. iL — DJ 

7 Diod. p. 93. * IIAcfoTovs oucirropas. 

■ Thucyd., Diodor. b Goltzius. 

c Dionys., and Plutarch. V. Lysis. 
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probable that their laws, if then made, would have been in 
the Attic dialect, rather than the Doric. 

VIII. There's a very odd passage in Stephanus Byzan- 
tfais ; d Airb rffc Kardvr)? XapwvSa?, 6 Sidoy/jux; r&y eV A(hj- 
vy<n yofio6er&v 9 of Catana was Charondas, that celebrated 
lawgiver at Athens : and another in Suidas,* more odd than 
that ; NofioOircu trap 'Afrrjvaiot,? wp&ro? iyivero Apaietov, 
teal per& rovrov %6\a>v 9 tca\ pera rovrov 0a\r}? 9 teal fieri* 
Tovrov Aloyvkos, the lawgivers to the Athenians were first 
Draco, then Solon, then Tholes, and then AEschylus. What 

4 Steph. v. K«r. 

[• In v. Hofio$4rai. 

Weateling in his Premce to Petiti Leges Attica, having quoted this pas- 
sage of Suidas, proceeds thus : " Ubi sane quam prater opinionem acridity in 
" Atticarum legum auctoribus Thaletem et ASschylum, de quo utroque nihil 
M hujusmodi veterum conmentarii, censeri: quod pulchre peropectum cum 
" haberet singulari vir eruditione R. Bentleius, exturbato ex Suida JEschylo 
" suhstituit Z&cvKw, podtaque post primam vocem majore interpunctione, 
" Grammatici Yerba vertit, Legislators*. Primus apud Jthenienses fitit Dracon, 
" post sum Solon : turn Tholes, post quem Zaleucus. Sic quidem legum latoribus 
" Thales et Zaleucus aggregabuntur, etsi Athenis nullas dederint, sicuti factum 
" a Dracone et Solone faerat, sed utroque posteriores. Zaleucus Locrensibus 
" dicUvit leges, in Creta Thales floruit, Zaleuci, uti prodidit memoria Aris- 
" toteles (Politic. L. iL 12.), pneceptor: antiquissimi ambo, rerum errore 
" quodam post Draconem et Solonem collocati, quod Suidas et is, quem exscrip- 
M sit, Thaletem eum domo Milesium putarent Hssc vir doctissimus, Thaletem 
" et jEschylum recte in ordinem cogens, de Suida tamen non optime meritus. 
" Hausit is ex iisdem fontibus, unde h«c Cedreni (Compendii Histor. p. 67. ed. 
" VeneU) profluxerunt : 'Er ro6rois rois &px owTU ' 1*ouo$4r*i 'A&frofor wpSros Apd- 
" m»r Muart. per* ahrbv 9b l6\mv rod Apdicorros robs wiuovs ^t4$*l clra 6AAH2 
«• O MIAH2IOS 4$9fffio04r9t, ual wAXur AI2XTAOX Hinc unicuivis apertum est, 
" non posse e Suida Ahrxtow tolli. Designator enim is ^schylus, qui Archontum 
" perpetnorum fuit penultimus, Alcmaaonis decessor, quod Jo. Malala (Chrono- 
u graphis p. 87. ed. Oxen.) Cedreno eft in re paria faciens, dissertissime adfirmat 
" *Ev tie rots XP^ras r&y a\px6rr<*v irouo64r*i *KQr\valt*v wpdros ovAjmti Apdxcw, 
" Ked per* abrbr %&Kmr, ical lAw* robs viuovs Apauorros t&hj*v. Kal vdkar hroue- 
" Qtrrpt 6AAH2 O MIAH2I02, ua\ wrfAiv ifrurl\*v<r* wp&ros AUXTA02, ical 
" per' kUrxt^or 4fkurl\eve*r ain&v 'A\Kpat*v. Jam JEschylo illo et Alcmaeone 
" Dracon, Solon et Milesius Thales plurimis annis cam sint seriores, Hquidis- 
(( sime pellucet nugacissimorum scriptorum error, uberiore confutatione indig- 
" nus. Prsstiterit eum potius tangere, quo Charondas in numerum legum 
" latorum, qui Athenis illustri nominis fam& floruerunt, additur. f A»o fti riis 
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shall we say to these passages ? We must own there 
many vofioBirtu, maker$ of laws, at Athens after Solon's 
time; but yet I can hardly believe that Charondas, and 
Thales, and iEschylus, are to be reckoned of that number. 
As for Suidas, I am persuaded that for AtoyvXo*; the true 
reading is Zakevtco?: so that, putting a full stop after 
vofju>6£Tcu 9 as it is in the paragraph just before, the meaning 
of Suidas will be thus : Lawgivers. The first was Draco 
at Athens; after him Solon, after him Thales, after km 
Zaleucus. Where he does not assert that Thales and Za- 
leucus were Athenian lawgivers, but only that their laws 
were more recent than Draco's and Solon's. We have seen 
already from Aristotle,* how some maintained that Zaleucus 
was Thales's scholar, meaning Thales the Cretan, who was 

" Kar&ip, Stephani Byzantini (in KarArn) verba sunt, XAPONAA2, 4 fct 
" <rr\ixoi r&y ir'AOfryirt voftoBerAv. Cui sentential quia auctor idoneus? qui* 
" fundus ? Thurinis, seu verius Chalcidicae originis per Siciliam atque Italiam 
" civitatibus Charondam lege* acripsisBe, Plato, Aristoteles et magno nnmero 
" alii testes sunt De Atheniensibus nusquam id proditum legitur. Cane- 
" bantur sand Athenis Charonde leges inter pocula nonnunquam. "HisWre 
" *A$Jivr)<ri koI 0/ Xap6r8ov r6fw trap otror, quemadmodum ex Hermippi L. vi 
" xtpi Nepoferdr memorat Athenaeus (Deipnoaepb. L. xiv. p. 619). Id eas 
" inter cives aliquo in honore fuisse, nee tamen in foro receptas, nedum Atbe- 
" niensibus leges a Charondi latas, declarat Quid itaque Stepbano fiet ? Viri 
" eruditissimi R. Bentleius et Jo. Alb. Fabricius, ut peccati culpam ab eo quia 
M longissime amolirentur, alter 4r SurtAta, alter (Bibliotb. Gr. L. ii. 14^ 6.) h 
" Kar<bcus, scriptum primitus fuisse suspicabantur, labemque aut ab Hermolao 
M aut aliia amanuenaibus progenitam. Neutrum, pace eorum dixerim, placet, 
" quippe arbitrarium prorsus, omnique veterum librorum patrocinio defectum: 
" quam ob rem illam etiam conjecturam, quae mihi olim in mentem venerat. 
" rw bf Atrrp, probare non possum. Nam tametsi Catanam labentibus annit 
" Afm?r adpellatam fuisse constat, caussa exputari non potest justa, cur JEtam 
" potius legislatorem, quam Catane aut alterius ex Cbalcidicis civitatibus Cha- 
" rondam perbibere maluerit: prsesertim cum JEtiue illud cognomen multis 
" annis legislatore sit recentius, urbi (Diodorus Siculus L. xi. p. 267.) ab Hie- 
" rone inditum. Maneat ergo priva baec Stepbano opinio, sive ea nata sit, quod 
" Charondas Thuriis, Atheniensium colonis leges promulgaase, qua* Fabricii 
" opinio, ferretur, sive alii ex caussa. Quis enim omnia errorum cubilia certo 
" pede vestigetf Hoc quidem certe sine cujusquam injuria tutd asaeveratur, 
" deesse illis locupletem scriptorum veterum auctoritatem, quibue Atheniensium 
" legis latoribus Thaletem Milesium, Alschyhiro, et Charondam transcriber? 
■• placuit" p.ii iii.— D.] * See here, p. 881. 
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almost coo. years before Solon's time : but Suidas, or bis 
author, confounding Thales the Cretan with the philosopher 
Thalea the Milesian, has by consequence put him after 
Solon. This perhaps may be no unlikely account of the 
passage of Suidas : but the other of Stephanus is very hard 
to make out. For even Plato and Aristotle forbid us to 
allow of the vulgar reading, £v *A0qvy<ni for, speaking of 
this Charondas,* they make him lawgiver in some towns of 
Sicily and Italy, but say not one word of his laws at Athens. 
Add to this, that eV *AQrivvji<n, which all the editions and 
MSS. seem to agree in, is not Greek: for they ever say 
'AOqrgo-i, without the preposition; as they will find who 
please to examine it.f These things seem to warrant a con- 
jecture, that Hermolaus, the epitomiser of Stephanus, or some 
of his copiers, mistook, and put h 'AOyvrjct for iv Hucekla. 
And yet, on the other side, that Charondas's laws were 
famous at least, if not in force, at Athens, we have a good 
authority; Hennippus, in his treatise 0/ Lawgivers, who 
informs us, that Charondas's laws used to be sung at Athens 
over a glass of wine, jfSovro ^AOrprQaw ol Xap<ov&ov vopoi 
trap 9 olvov. 9 For the very title of the book shewB that 
NOMOI here do not signify songs and tunes, as 'OXv/ottqv 
vopuH, Mapavov vopot, but really laws. Now, Aristotle puts 
a problem, Why are tunes called vofioi,}* and he answers, 
Is it, because, before the use of letters, men sung their laws, 
that they might not forget them ? as the custom continues yet 
among the Agathyrsi. Which passage I think will go a 
great way towards putting an end to our debate about Cha- 
rondas. For if laws were sung before the knowledge of 

[• See here, p. 403. — The reference in the old ed. is imperfect-— thus, 
" P "— D.] 

[f " They do indeed say 4y 'Aureus : see p. 206. [256.] : hr *A0jfvp<rt seems 
" to have crept into use in later times. See examples in Bast Ep. Crit p. 189. 
" and Wyttenbach (on Plutarch, S. N. V. p. 16.) there quoted. These two 
" learned men should, however, have left out the instances from Herodotus." 
Dobree, Advert, ii. 866.— D.] 

« A then. p. 619. [=V. 242. ed. Schw.—D.] 'Zpiumros itr fur? x<p\ vow 
Ber&v. ' Arist Prob. xix. 28. 
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letter*, as Aristotle says; and if Gharondas's laws were sung 
at Athens, as Hermippus says ; then the consequence seems 
fair and natural, that they were first sung at Athens, before 
the date of Solon's or Draco's laws, which were written 
upon wooden tables, and fixed up for the public view. And 
by this account, Charondas's laws must be sung cc. years 
before the very naming of Thurii. Besides this, we may 
justly infer that his laws were written in some sort of verse 
or tuneable measure ; for otherwise how they should be sung 
over wine, I do not understand. And, to confirm us in this 
suspicion, there's a passage in Strabo, of which his learned 
commentator has said nothing; but from this view it will be 
plain and easy. The Mazacenes of Cappadocia, says he, use 
the laws of Charondas, alpovpevoi §ca\ vop<p8bv, and appoint 
some person to be their law-singer, who is among them the 
declarer of the laws, as the lawyers are among the Ramans J* 
Now, how comes it to pass that Charondas's laws required a 
law-singer, N0MHA02, a word and office never heard of 
but in this passage of Strabo ? Unless there were something 
peculiar in them; that whereas other laws were in prose, 
they were in verse, and to be sung by the people. To give 
an instance how they might be sung at Athens ; one of the 
laws of Charondas, as Diodorus says, was irepl T79 /ccucopu- 
X£*9, about avoiding ill company : h now, the Athenians had a 
scolion, or catch, which they used to sing Trap olvov, over a 
glass of wine; 1 

'A&pTjTov \6yov, % 'raipe, fuiOwv tou? wyaOow; <f>tker 
T&v SetXwv 8' airkypv, yvoit? on SeiXdSp oXyyiy gap*?. 

The measure of it is neglected in the vulgar Athenseus, but 
it's like that in Alcaeus and Horace; 

Nuttam, Vare, sacrd viteprUls severis arborem.* 

r Strabo, p. 539. k Diod. p. 79. 

1 Aritt., and Schol. p. 356. [Vetp. ▼. 1288. ed. Bekk. % and SchoL p. 176.— D.] 
Athcn. p. 695. [=V. 542. ed. Schtc., where in the first line ftyafota <r4fiov, and 
in the second tri 8c<Ao?f. — D.] 

[• Carm. I. xviiL — D.] 
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Mn&hr aXko <f>vrev<ry<; irporepor SivSpeov apir&u*.* 

Now if, instead of 'ASpyrov \oyov, one should say thus, 

XapmvSov v6pov, &'raipe, pa0<bv roito ayadov? <f>t\€i, 

he would have the very law that Diodorus speaks of, about 
evil conversation* But we have one of his laws really extant 
in verse, though not of Charondas's own making, but of one 
of the comic poets ji 

Tbv voftodirfjy <f>a<rl XapcbvSav <b rwi 
NofAoffeclcf, rd r SXka teal ravrl \6<yet,r 
*0 iraialv avrov firjrpvtav breicdyav, 
Mifr evSoKifiefodw, yJ\rs fiere)(ird> \&yov 
Hapa to?9 iro\lrai$ 9 «&? hrelaaierov tea/ebv 
Kara rwv iavrov wpayfidrwy ireiropuTpivo*;. 
Etr hrinrxe? ydp 9 (fyrjert,, 7*7/449 rb irporepov, 
EvtijieptSv Kardiravcoir etr ovtc iirirvx*?) 
Mavucbv rb irelpav Sevr&pa? XafieZv ird\iv. 

So these iambics are to be read in Diodorus. In the com- 
mon editions the two first verses are taken for prose, and sup- 
posed to be Diodorus's words, not the poet's. But it's now 
evident that they belong to the rest, and I have only 
changed ravra into ravrl for the sake of the measure. 
Even the great Grotius k was in the common mistake, and 
believed them to be prose; and upon that account he altered 
the vnth verse thus, 

Etr hrirvxe? yap rb irporepov *$!*&$> <f>tke : 

because, I suppose, he could not apprehend what (fyrja-l 
belonged to ; but now it's plain that it refers to Charondas. 
In the last verse both the editors of Diodorus and Grotius 
too admit of the vulgar reading, irelpa? Sevripas, the- second 

[• Athen. IV. 75. ed. Schw., where M„0iv, «.r.A.— D.] 
3 Diod. p. 80. [« I. 487. ed. WeueL—Dl 
k Grotii Excerpta ex Trag. et Com. p. 919. 
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experiment; but at that rate it is not true Greek, for. Xa/Heiv 
here will not bear a genitive case. I have corrected it, 
therefore, irelpav Sevripas, the experiment of a second wife. 
Well, if it appear probable, from these several particulars, 
that Charondas's laws were drawn up in some kind of verse, 
or measure, fit to be sung, we need no other proof to detect 
the imposture of Stobaeus's writer. For all the fragments 
that are produced there are flat and downright prose, with- 
out the least footsteps of poetical measure. For example, 
this very law which we have now cited from the comic poet 
is thus expressed in Stobseus; 1 f O p,rprpviav hrvyapuSv pi} 
ev&ofclroy aXX oveiS^iaOco, &<nrep aXrto? £>v oiKetas &u*- 
ordaews ; he that marries a second wife, to be stepmother to 
his children, let him be disgraced, as being the author of Ms 
own disquiet. This law the writer might meet with in the 
poet cited above, or some other author now lost, and there- 
fore he inserted it into his collection, to make the cheat 
pass the more easily. But I appeal to those that are skilled 
in the ancient poetry, if there be any musical measure, of 
any sort whatsoever, in the words that he has given us. He 
seems to have heard too that Charondas's laws were used to 
be sung, as we have shewn from Hermippus and Strabo : he 
concludes therefore with this ; npoordaaei hi 6 vo§io^ 9 iwi- 
aratrOai rh irpootfua roi^ troXlra? anravra$, §cal iv t«*s 
ioprai? perd roix; ircudya^ Xiyeiv $ fa irpaardcraci 6 krn- 
drupy tva ip^vctovrai kiccump rd iraparffikpaTa; the law 
enjoins that all the citizens shall learn these proeama ; and at 
their feasts, some person appointed by the master of the feast 
shall say them, cfter the hymns are sung, that the laws may 
become familiar to every body. He is so far in the right, 
indeed, that these laws that he has put upon us are to 
be said, and not sung; for there's nothing of harmony is 
them, nor do they need a law-singer, vo/a$>So9, as the true 
laws of Charondas did; nor would the Athenians have sung 
these irap olvov, at their merriments, for the very laws of 

1 Stob. Serin, xlii. 
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Solon have as much of tune and verse in them. But the 
sagacious reader may observe too a very odd and peculiar 
usage of the word ifi<f>v<Tiovrai, which this writer puts here 
to signify being natural, as it were, and familiar. And, that 
we may not think it a fault of the copier, there's the same 
word hi the page before; 'E/Mcfyvaiovrcu eiccump rb icaX- 
Xiarov teal (nrepfuiTooBicrTaTov rrjs aperrj^, that the best and 
the most seminal virtue may become natural to them : though 
in both places even common syntax requires that we should 
read it ifuf>va-$wra$. Now, in all the authors that I can 
think of it has quite another meaning, to be puffed up, and 
be proud, from (f>vad(D, to blow : but this mock Charondas 
believed it came from <pv<rw 9 nature, which is mere bar- 
barism ; for the first syllable of <pv<ns is short, and the first 
of <f>v<rt,6(o long. This, with some other words, both in Cha- 
rondas and Zaleucus, and the matter too of each of them, 
makes me suspect the author was no native of Greece : but I 
do not pretend to determine that; neither do I assert any 
thing positively on either side of this whole debate about the 
two lawgivers. I rather desire to stand a neuter, till the 
matter shall be decided by some abler hand : and, if I might 
have the nomination, it should be he whom the whole 
learned world will allow to be the best able, his Excellency 

Mr. EZEKIEL SPANHEMIUS. m 

I return now to our learned Examiner, and I find him 
still at his old work of cavilling and mistaking. He has spent 

■ [See note • p. 404.— D.] 

After this was committed to the press, I recollected a passage of Laertiua, 
which at that time was quite out of my mind. This author tells us, from H era- 
elides Ponticus, that Protagoras the Sophist was lawgiver to the Thurians. 'Hpa- 
KKcitojs, says he, 6 Tlovrucos. , . . Bovplois v6pws ypofyat QtyA Upwray6pay tov 'A/3- 
Hnpinp- (Laert in Protag.) [where (ptplv afrrbv. — D.] The same author tells 
us that Protagoras flourished Kara r^y rer&prqw koI hybUniKOffr^v 'OAvpin&a, a( 
01. lxxxiv., the very time that the Athenian colony went to Thurii. It's very 
probable he was then at Athens, for he was twice there: his second coming 
was between Olymp. lxxxix. 1. and lxxxix. 3., as Atheneus proves, p. 219. 
[= II. 339. ed. Schw. — D.] This, as I take it, is a great confirmation of what 
I have said about the spurious Charondas. [Adden.] 
VOL. I. 3 H • 
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two miserable pages (p. 45, 46.) in ridiculing me, as he thinks, 
for saying Empedocles wrote an epic poem ; a name which be 
thinks belongs to no poems but such as the IKas and jEneis. 
What will he say, then, to Athenaeus, who calls Aiche- 
stratus's Gastronomia, a small poem about fish and cookery, 
an bpic poem : hritcov Si, says he, to irobqyji ? n What to 
Quintilian, who among (epicos) the epics reckons Aratus, 
Theocritus, Nicander? Is not Empedocles as much an 
epic as these are ? What will he say to La€rtius, Plutarch, 
and others, who usually say Parmenides's eirq, and Xeno- 
phanes's hroiroitav, and the Pythagorean's %pv<ra &nj? 
What to Suidas, who says Orpheus wrote wodvritca eiruc«?; 
and Timotheus about quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c. &ruc&; 
and Tribonianus upon Ptolemy's Canon bn/cd)?} Are not 
these poems philosophical, as well as Empedocles's ? But 
what will he say to Aristotle,P Plutarch,* and Simplichis/ 
who expressly call Empedocles's poems EIIH} For, pray, 
what difference between hrq or hroiroua, and iroiq/ta em- 
k6v> Athenaeus plainly shews us that they have all the 
same importance ; for the same poem of Archestratus, which 
in one place he calls hntcov irolrjfia, in another* he calls 
broiroitav, and in a third* he calls the author ^roiroto?. 
But let us see Mr. B.'s happy address in managing this 
cavil. If the Dr., says he, has met with an account of 
Empedocles's uniting an epic poem, he knows more of hit 
works than La&rtius did, who was so absurd as to pass it over 
in silence (p. 45). A noble paragraph indeed to come from 
such a master of sense and style. If Lafirtius did not know 
of that epic poem, how was he absurd in not speaking of it ? 
Mr. B. may please to explain this, who at least is answerable 
for the language of his book. But his Assistant, perhaps, 
that consulted books for him (Pref.), is to blame here for the 

» Athen. p. 4. [=1. 16. ed. Schw.— D.] 

° Quint x. 1. p Arist Nicom. vii 3. 

* Plut de AucL Poet * Simplic ad Pbys. Arist p. 7. and 258. 

- P. 104. [=1. 404. ed. Schw.—D.] 

< P. 335. [=111. 237. ed. Schw.—D.'] 
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matter; and the next time that Mr. B. sees him, he may 
justly call him to account for deceiving him about La£rtius. 
For that author reckons up among other poems of Empe- 
docles's, UEPUOT JIABAZI2, the Expedition of Xerxes,* 
which he afterwards calls IIEP2LKA. And I dare appeal 
to Mr. B. himself, if that was not an epic poem in his own 
sense of the word. 'Tis true, LaBrtius adds, that Empedocles's 
sister is reported to have burned that poem. But that's 
nothing to the present point; for Mr. B. challenges me to 
produce any voucher for Empedocles's writing an epic poem; 
and that I have now done. Nay, if Aristotle's copies do not 
deceive us, that epic poem was extant in his time/ for he 
quotes a fragment of it, 

lAXtyrov $8an tcoXkijca? — 

But I own that for Tlepa^tcoh I would there read $v<nfcoh y 
as others have done before me ; because the very same frag- 
ment is quoted by him, in another place, w out of 'Efnre- 
SokXt}? iv rot? foci/col? : and the very sense of it, a paste 
made of meal and water , shews it rather belongs to physics 
than to the Expedition of Xerxes. 

But can the Dr. be so wretchedly ignorant, says Mr. B., 
as to think every large copy of hexameters is an epic poem ? 
(p. 45.) On whose side the wretched ignorance lies, the 
present age and posterity will judge. But it's plain Mr. B. 
supposes that Empedocles's Physics were but a large copy of 
verses. And yet La£rtius would have taught him that those 
Physics consisted of 5000 verses ; which are above twice as 
many as are in all Virgil's Georgics. Nay, they were 
divided into several books; and Simplicius cites the first 
and second of them ; TSpireSoKXr}? iv Trpcbrq) rtSv Qvo-itcdSr* 
'EfiireSotcXfy iv Sevrip<p tcSv $vo-uc(5v.y Mr. B. seems to 

■ Laert Emped. 

T Arist Probl. xxi. 22. *E/tirf &NcAijf . . . ir rots UtfKrucois. 

w Meteor. IV. 4. x Simplic Phys. Arist. p. 34. 

y P. 86. 
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have as false a notion of Empedocles's KA&APMOI, trea- 
tise of Expiations ; for he compares it with Theocritns's 
Pharmaceutria (p. 46, 47), as if they resembled one another 
both in bigness and in subject. Now, the one has bat 166 
verses in it; and the other, as Lafirtius says, had 5000: is 
not Mr. B., then, very exact in this first way of comparison ? 
As for the subject of them, the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus 
is nothing but the charms and philtres of a woman to make 
a man in love with her; and what is that to KaOappoi, the 
Expiations, of Empedocles? which were either the lustra- 
tions of cities and countries from plagues, earthquakes, pro- 
digies, or of private persons from diseases, dreams, mur- 
ders; or rather (if Mr. B. say true, that the subject qfthat 
treatise was in great measure drawn from the Pythagoreans, 
p. 47.) the Kadapfjiol must signify the purification of the 
mind in the Pythagorean way, which Hierocles, Jamblichus, 
and others, speak so much of. Mr. B. goes on, that we 
have a large fragment of his, directed to the people ofAgrigeni 
his townsmen; so that the subject was no higher than an 
account of himself to his own countrymen : and may not 
Doric, then, be proper for little poems, where men of ordinary 
rank are addressed to ? Here he supposes this fragment to 
be a different piece from the Kadappol, being a little poem, 
says he, to the Agrigentines : whereas Lafirtius twice tells 
us that the fragment is out of the KaOappoX, the beginning 
of which work was thus, 

72 <j>i\oi, ot fieya aarv Kara gavdov 'AxpayavTos 

Nalere* 

So that a book of 5000 verses is again dwindled into a littU 
poem. And then to infer from the first verses of it, that the 
subject of the whole was nothing but an account of Jiimselfto 
his countrymen, is just as if he should argue from the first 
verses of the Georgics, that the subject of them is nothing 
but Virgil's account of himself to Maecenas. 

[• Laert. in Emped. I. 528. ed. Meib.—D.] 
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To shew that Phalaris's Epistles might be writ in Doric 
at first, but afterwards be translated, he instances in the 
pieces of Perictyone, and Aristoxenus, and Zaleucus, three 
Pythagoreans, who in all probability wrote in Doric ; and yet 
in Stobaus's time some part of the writings of the one were in 
Ionic, and those of the others in the common dialect (p. 53). 
Now, as for his king Zaleucus, I have endeavoured to shew 
above that he was no Pythagorean, and that the writings 
ascribed to him are a cheat : and the second writer, Aristox- 
enus, was at first indeed a scholar to Xenophilus, a Pytha- 
gorean, and wrote the lives of Pythagoras and his followers, 
but he was afterwards Aristotle's scholar; neither did he 
reckon himself among the Pythagoreans, as appears from 
Lagrtius and Diodorus. The last of the Pythagoreans, says 
Lafirtius,* were Xenophilus and five others, whom Aristoxenus 
suw. And Diodorus* places rwv IIvdayopiKcSv (f>i\oa6<p<ov 
tou? rekevralov^, the last of the Pythagorean sect, at Olymp. 
cm. 3., which was xliv. years before Aristotle's death, 
whom Aristoxenus expected to have succeeded, but Theo- 
phrastus was preferred before him. Why should Aristox- 
enus, then, write in Doric, who both lived at Athens, and 
was no Pythagorean ? Mr. B.'s third writer is Perictyone, 
who, though a Pythagorean, writ in Ionic. Mr. B. declares 
more than once that he despises the mean employment of 
index-hunting; but his Assistant and he, as we have seen in 
several instances, are not always of the same opinion. For 
the hint of this Ionic fragment of Perictyone was taken out 
of Stobffius's index : but if he had read the author, and not 
dipped into the index only, he would have found in the very 
first chapter two fragments of Perictyone's book irepl2o<f>ia?, 
and both of them in the Doric. The Ionic fragment is 
spurious, therefore ; for why should she write philosophy in 
two dialects ? Nay, to deal freely and openly, I believe all 
her fragments are spurious, as most of those of Pythagoric 
treatises are justly suspected to be ; for they appeared but 
late in the world, and long after the time6 of their pretended 

' Laert. in Pyth. • Diod. p. 386. 
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authors. Porphyry, in his MS. Commentary upon Ptolemy's 
Harmonics (which I am glad to hear the very excellent 
Dr. Wallis is now publishing at Oxford), cites a passage 
of Archytas the Pythagorean; 05 paXurra, says he, /ecu 
yvrjcia elvai \iyercu t& ovyypafi/jutra, m whose writings in 
particular are supposed to be genuine. Few of the rest will 
be thought so in the judgment of knowing persons; and 
particularly this Perictyone will be exploded for a mere 
forgery. For who ever heard before of this Pythagorean 
lady ? Jamblichus has given us a list of all the women of 
the sect that he ever heard of, and there's no such among 
them. Stobeus is the only man that mentions her, or her 
writings; and I am persuaded that the forger of them 
designed to have them pass in the name of that Perictyone 
who was Plato's mother. For they thought it a point of 
decorum to make even the female kindred of philosophers 
copy after the men. So, in the counterfeit Socratic Epistles, 
we have Socrates's wife Myrto setting up an academy for 
the ladies. And among the Pythagoric writings we have a 
book About Human Nature}* Alo-dpa? Ilvdayopov Aevicavas, 
which the learned Canterus translates Aresm Pythag. He 
seems to take it for Aresas, one of the successors of Pytha- 
goras; but the true version is thus, JEsara Pythagor* F. 
Lucana, by Mswra, Pythagoras 's daughter, the Lucama*. 
And yet neither Jamblichus, nor Porphyry, nor Laertius, 
when they give us an account of that philosopher's daugh- 
ters, take any notice of JSsara. But there's a late author in 
Photius that mentions her, though the passage f is bo cor- 
rupted, that the lady is lost in't. The sons of Pythagoras, 
says he, were Mnesarchus and Telauges; teal Sdpa teal Mvta 
al dvyaripes, and Sara and Myia his daughters. Correct it, 
§cal Aladpa; the syllable At, was lost here, because the same 
in KAI preceded it : so that henceforward they may register 

[• Wallis's Opera Mathem. III. 236. fol. 1699, in which this piece of Porphyry 

was first printed. — Wallis had published Ptolemy's Harmouia, 4to. 1682. D.] 

b Stoh. Eclog. Phys. p. 105. 

[t Phot BibL cclix. [ccxlix.] p. 1314. ed. 1653.— D.] 
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this iEsara in the list of the Pythagorean women, and blot 
out Sara, whom nobody ever heard of. 

I must now consider half-a-dozen of Mr. B.'s pages by 

the lump (p. 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60). A very learned 

person,* in excuse for the Attic dialect of Phalaris, had 

objected to me, that Ocellus tlie Lucanian, though a Dorian 

by his country, had not written in Doric, as appeared by his 

- book yet extant, De Naturd Universi. Now, when I was 

r drawing up the former edition of this Dissertation, I observed 

Stobseus d quoted some passages of Ocellus in Doric, which 

r are extant word for word in the present book, the dialect 

1 only altered; whereby I knew the whole treatise was writ 

* originally in the Doric dialect. I can truly say I observed 

this myself, without knowing that any other had done it 

y before me. And I was induced to think that nobody had 

done % from this very objection about Ocellus Lucanus, 

t which was made by a man of very great reading, and yet 

plainly implies that he had no where met with the observa- 

: tion. And I was confirmed further in the belief of it from 

' the Cambridge edition of Ocellus, which was the only one I 

had then by me ; for the first annotation printed there is a 

r question, Why, since Archytas, and Twubus Locrus, and 

i Theocritus, wrote in the Doric idiom, Ocellus should write in 

r Attic ? to which no answer at all is given. Were not these 

\ things enough to persuade one that the observation had not 

t been made before ? I must confess I was not ignorant that 

one Vizzanius had set out an edition of Ocellus ; but being 

an editor of no great esteem (the Editor of Phalaris must 

i pardon this freedom), I had not purchased the book, nor 

knew at all that he had said this thing before me : neither 

did I think it worth the while to let the press stand .still 

while I sought for it, because I knew the Cambridge edition 

was later than Vizzanius's, and would probably have had the 

observation in it, if Vizzanius had lit upon't. Besides that I 

was prone enough to believe that the learned Greek pro- 

[• Joshua Barnes. — D.] 

c Euripid. ed. Cantab, torn. ii. p. 523. d Stob. Phys. c 24. 
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fessor, the author of the objection, could not be a stranger to 
Vizzanius's edition ; so that I concluded, from his not know- 
ing it, that Vizzanius had not said it. This is a true account 
of this matter about Ocellus Lucanus ; and I hope it is so 
fair a one, that all ingenuous persons, not tinged with envy 
and malice, will be satisfied with it. I shall now make some 
remarks on the Examiner's harangue, wherein he has la- 
boured to make the world believe that I stole the observa- 
tion, which I gave out for my own, out of Vizzanius's Preface. 
Which being about matter of fact, and within the reach of 
my own knowledge, I do aver to be a calumny, and that the 
account I have here given is true in every part of it. But let 
us see how he makes out his indictment. He find* the same 
places in Stoheus named by Vizzanius and me; therefore I 
stole the observation from him (p. 57). Wonderfully argued ! 
But are not those passages in Stobaeus the only ground that 
the observation is bottomed on ? If two persons, therefore, 
without concerting together, might hit upon the observation, 
which I presume Mr. B. will not deny, is it not necessary 
that they must both hit upon those proofs which the observa- 
tion solely depends on ? If I had concurred with Vizzanius 
in some incidental matters not at all necessary to the main 
point, it might then look a little more probable that I had 
pillaged them from him ; but since the observation in general 
might be found out without Vizzanius's help, the citing of 
such places as it's entirely founded on is no further proof 
that I made use of his help. But Mr. B. argues further : 
that the Dr. says it was agreed and covenanted among the 
scholars of that Ration sect ty*y% xprjaOai t§ iraTp+a* to 
ate their own mother-tongue ; which, says he, he found 
in Vizzanius, who says the same thing, and quotes the same \ 
authority for it Turn quia Pythagoraos quosUbet Dork* 
dialecto studuisse comperio; turn quia id Pythagoras smadeant ! 
instituta, qui semper idiomatum Gnecorum Doricum maxim* ' 
vohnt sectari;* i.e. aU the Pythagoreans used the Dome, 

r JamUich. Vic Pyth. p. 202. t \ ^ n ?rwL 
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according to Pythagoras' 8 institution, who preferred that dia- 
lect before all the rest, as Jamblichus says (p. 55). Now, 
to see the acuteness of our Examiner ; he has brought here 
such an argument to shew me a plagiary, as i8 a manifest 
proof that 1 am none. For how could I find that in Vizza- 
nius which is not in him ? and how does he say the same thing 
who says the very contrary ? The thing, as I said it, is thus ; 
the Pythagoreans enjoined all the Greeks that entered them- 
selves into the society to use every man his mother-tongue:* 
Ocellus therefore, being a Dorian of Lucania, must have 
writ in the Doric. This I took to be Jamblichus's meaning. 
But Vizzanius has represented it thus ; that they enjoined all 
that came to them to use the mother-tongue of Crotona, 
which was the Doric. • Now, this is quite contrary to what I 
make it. For if an Athenian or an Ionian had listed himself 
among them, they must both have spoken Doric, according 
to Vizzanius ; but in my interpretation they must each have 
retained his own country dialect. Whether Vizzanius or I 
have hit upon die true meaning of Jamblichus, perhaps all 
competent readers will not be of a mind ;* but I dare say 
they will unanimously agree in this, that Mr. B., though he 
would prove me & plagiary, has taken such effectual care that 
nobody will ever be a plagiary from him. 

1 Jamb. *wp xp5<r0ai tjj irarpqfo Udtrroit irapiryyt Khov, foot rShr 'EWfaw 
irpo<rT)\9ov wpbs tV koivoovIov raOrw to yap fyvlfav oIk i&oictfia(ov. 

[• That the interpretation of Vizzanius is the true one is proved by Bp. 
Warburton, Div. Leg. p. 120. voL i. ed. 2. Jamblichus in the same place says 
that Pythagoras valued the Doric above the other Greek dialects. In another 
place he assigns this for one of the causes of the decay of the Pythagoric philo- 
sophy, viz. 9ia rb K(d ra yeypafj.fj.4va AwplZt yeyp<i<p6ai. p. 49. ed. Kust Noti- 
on ed. 1777. — " Warburton, Divine Legation, ii. 8. and Letters to Hurd, p. 10. 
" 8vo. allows that Jamblichus's words, without reference to the context, naturally 
" gi ye Bentley* s meaning ; but that with such reference they must mean what 
« Vizzanius makes them mean. Hence he concludes that Bentley, having only 
" seen the detached sentence, as quoted in Vizzanius, understood it in a way 
<< which he afterwards discovered to be wrong, when he looked into Jamblichus 
« himself. This precious hypothesis is destroyed by the single fact, that Viz- 
" zanius does not quote the words, but only refers to the passage. — N. B. 
" Vizzanius, Amst. 1661, is an exact reprint of ed. Bononiae, 1646." Dobree, 
Advtrs. ii. 866.-D.] 

vol. i. 3 i 
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But I had said, if a man had published a book not in tit 
mother-tongue, he had been banished the society. Which u 
an inference, says Mr. B., that Vizzanius did not make 
(p. 55). How then have I taken all, word for word, out of 
his Preface? (p. 54.) But Mr. B. gives four reasons why 
Vizzanius did not make the inference. First, became this 
injunction was not observed by Empedocles. Have I do* 
justly observed once before, that there's a sort of fatality in 
Mr. B.'s errors ? Could he possibly have brought an in- 
stance more directly against himself? For Empedocles was 
really turned out of the society for writing that book that 
Mr. B. refers to; and a law was made upon't,* thatnofltf 
poet from that time should be admitted into the company. 
Secondly, he says, the author of the Golden Verses wrote *& 
in Doric ; and yet was not expelled the society. But an 
Mr. B. prove that the society was in being when ihose 
Verses were first made ? We are sure Pythagoras was not 
the author of them, but we know not who was. And 
believe no mention is made of them till above c. years afte 
the extinction of that society. Much weaker, therefore,* 
Mr. B/s third reason, that Jamblichus, even while ht » 
writing this account of the Pythagoreans, did not obsen* * 
iryunction. For Jamblichus was a Platonic, and not a r 
thagorean; and the society had been dissolved above * 
years before his time. The fourth is, that Pythagoras p" 
self did not observe this injunction; for an epistle of bis** 
Ionic. True, indeed, Pythagoras did not observe it, as ** 
zanius explains the injunction ; but as I have done it, h e(ttl 
observe it, for his <f>o>yrj irarptpa, mother- tongue, was I* 
he being a native of Samos. Besides this, I might tell # * 
B. that the epistle is spurious : so that every way this ** 
instance is worthy of his wit and learning. . 

There are yet one or two cavils about this busies* 
Vizzanius, which I cannot let pass without an answer. & 
says, the scarcity of Vizzanius' s book, and the probation f 
not being traced, encouraged the Dr. to pillage fro* 

* Laert. Emped. 
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(p. 138.) ; which is spoken with so much sense and truth, 
that the very contrary may be fairly concluded from 't. For 
how is his edition so scarce, that has been twice printed 
within fifty years, and may be purchased at a small value ? 
And where could I expect to be more easily traced than 
here, if I had really stolen from him ? The discovery that I 
thought I was the first author of was about Ocellus Lu- 
canus ; and would not any person that was minded to sift it, 
first of all look into the editions of Ocellus ? Certainly, if I 
was disposed to be a plagiary, I would steal with a little 
more discretion; and not pretend to tell news of Ocellus, 
out of the common editions of him. And, without question, 
there was no improbability of my being traced; since it 
appears that the Examiner was able to trace me. But I had 
said, if I may expect thanks for the discovery, I dare engage 
to make out that Ocellus wrote in Doric. This, by a just and 
candid reader, would be thought to imply, that I believed 
the discovery scarce worthy of thanks : but Mr. B. would 
not slip the opportunity of shewing his good-nature, and his 
ability at farce and banter, so that he discovers in the ex- 
pression an extraordinary air of satisfaction (p. 54). And 
yet this air is not quite so discernible as that of Mr. B.'s a 
little before, when, having offered at a slight correction of 
Strabo, Aieparfa? TeXwwv airoucos, for the vulgar reading 
y AKpdya<; Tc&vwv ; which Casaubon and Cluverius, who knew 
well enough that Agrigentum was a colony of the Geloans, 
had let pass as an error of the author's, not of the copiers', 
because in some other accounts of the Sicilian colonies, as 
well as in this, that author differs from all the rest: the 
Examiner, I say, admiring and pluming himself for that 
glorious emendation, I wonder y says he, how this escaped the 
most learned and acute Casaubon' s observation (p. 51). Now, 
here's an air of suspicion, that these fine epithets were 
sprinkled here upon Casaubon to elevate somebody the 
higher, and to hint to us that he was as learned and more 
acute than he. But, for my own part, I am so far from 
valuing myself upon a discovery of Ocellus's Doric, that I 
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have expunged it out of this second edition; though it was 
as really my own discovery as if nobody had hit ao't before 
me. Such a discovery is but a business of chance, or at the 
best erf bare industry, neither is there any aBgacity or judg- 
ment required to it; and it has so Utile of difficulty, that not 
only Vizzanius, but even the Editor of Phalaris, might easily 
have stumbled on't. 

I have run through the Examiner's authorities which he 
has produced on this head : let us now take a short view of 
his reasonings. The result of what he has said about pocte 
that changed their country dialect is this ; that they chase 
such a dialect as was then in fashion when they wrote. For 
there was a fashion in dialects, and the chief qf them had 
severally their course and period in which they Jtourisked 
(p. 42). Now, I must frankly acknowledge, that, let Pha- 
laris, or iEsop, or whoever you will, be spurious, this rea- 
soning is a genuine piece, and the Examiner's own ; for it 
carries his peculiar mark and signature upon it, in that h 
proves directly against himself. For it's so far from being 
an account why Phalaris should use the Attic dialect, that 
it's almost a demonstration that he would not have used ft. 
Because in the time of the true Phalaris the Attic dialed 
was not yet in fashion ; there was no Attic prose then be- 
sides Draco's and Solon's laws ; and but one piece or tw*« 
verse. I had expressly urged this against the Epistles, W 
Phalaris would not write Attic; especially since, in those carta 
times, before stage-poetry, and philosophy, and history, hsi 
made it famous over Greece, that dialect was no more vaiud 
than any of the rest? 1 Where it is not only intimated that 
there was a fashion of dialects, but the very causes are as- 
signed that brought the Attic into fashion. Phalaris, there- 
fore, would never forsake his own native tongue for the 
Attic, at a time when neither stage-poet, nor philosopher, 
nor historian, had writ in't. 

But the Examiner has come off worse, if possible, in his 

h bee here, p. 355. 
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account of prose writer* thai; exchanged their native jtiakct 
for some oilier. For DionyBius Halicaniftssensi*, though ha 
was born in a Doric country, yet lived in another, and in 
the age of Augustus, when the Attic idiom had been famous 
for occc. years. What's this, then, to Phalaris's case, who 
never stirred, that we know of, out of Sicily, and lived at a 
time when the Attics were as unlearned as their neighbours ? 
We may apply the same, with a little allowance, to his other 
prose authors. But he should have instanced in familiar 
epistles, never intended for public view, such as Phalaris's 
are, and shewed that even in those cases men have deserted 
their own dialect ; and this had been something to the pur* 
pose. But he'll tell us he has not been wanting here ; for f 
to come closer to the point, says he, we have a letter of Dion of 
Syracuse to Dionysius the Tyrant, and a piece of one of Diony- 
sius' s, both preserved among Plato's Epistles, and written in 
such a dialect as if both prince and philosopher (to use the 
Dr.'s phrase) had gone to school at Athens (p. 43). Here he 
fancied he was very smart upon me ; but, as 'it generally 
happens with him, he lashes himself. For, to use the Exa- 
miner's phrase, the philosopher did really go to school at 
Athens, and lived with Plato and Speusippus : and though 
the prince did not go to Athens, yet Athens, as I may say, 
went to him ; for not Plato only, but several other philoso- 
phers, were entertained by him at his court in Syracuse. 

But, to shew Mr. B. what a difference there is between 
poems, or philosophical or historical tracts, designed for the 
public, and private letters about family affairs, never in- 
tended to be sent abroad, and that an argument about the 
dialect must not be drawn from the one to the other, I'll 
give him an instance in one of his own list, Epimenides the 
Cretan. Mr. B. woidd prove, out of St. Paul, that this 
Cretan's poems were not in Doric; but, though his argu- 
ment failed him, I supplied him with a better, which plainly 
shews they were in Ionic. Neither will I, upon account of 
this Ionicisin, impeach those poems as supposititious, be- 
cause in those days it was the fashionable dialect for all epic 
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poetry. For, as Hermogenes observes, the lame is iw«f 
and naturally poetical, ttohitikti <f>v<ret, kol rfieia. 1 But if 
Mr. B. should produce a private letter of this Epimenide 
not written in the Cretan language, then the case would be 
quite altered; for the letter I should tax as a cheat, though 
I did not the poem ; and I have a great example to warrant 
me in't. There's an epistle goes abroad, says Lafttius, •/ 
Epimemdes to Solon, about the form of government thatMtut 
gave to the Cretans ; but Demetrius t?ie Magnesian e*kawvt 
to prove it spurious, because it is not written t» the Greta 
dialect, but in the Attic J Mr. B. may see, by this instance, 
that the inference will not hold from poems to epistles. For 
I hope he'll allow this Demetrius to be a competent judge 
here. He was Cicero's preceptor in rhetoric, an acquaint- 
ance of Pomponius Atticus, and an excellent critic and his- 
torian. And if he thought it an absurdity for a Cretan to 
write Attic letters, though directed to an Athenian, he 
much more absurd may we think it in Phalaris, a Sicta 
to write Attic epistles to other Sicilians ? There's another 
letter of Epimenides to Solon, k which is truly in the Creim 
or Doric idiom; but, for all that, I shall not believe it 
genuine. For one forger may be more skilful than another- 
and one of the most ignorant of them all is the mock Stf* 
prince. 

1 Hermog. p. 315. J Laert in Epimen. k Laert 
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